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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


On the Frexca “Lancuacs, as de- 
rived from Latin. By the Rev. 
Joserpu Townsrenb, M.A. 

For the Universal Magazine 
i Pig 2 best mode of acquiring 
knowledge is to proceed from 
well established facts to general con- 
clusions. It is thus that, im experi- 
mental philosophy, we get acquainted 
with the Jaws of nature, and, in every 

Science, the samé stéps lead to cer- 

tainty. 

In the investigation of languages, 
it will greatly expedite-our progress, 
if we are able to apply general prin- 
ciples; but the only method to obtain 
general principles is to examine indi- 
vidual languages, and to determine, 
‘with precision, both the structure of 
each, and the mutations to which it 
has been subject. This I have en- 
deavoured to accomplish; and, for 
that purpose, I have brought in review 
before your readers, first, the German 
Janguage*,then the Spanish, Italian, 
and Portuguese §; and I now proceed 
to the examination of the French ; 
after which I may, perhaps, conduct 
them to more obstruse researches, still 
availing myself of the principles which 
I shall have previously established. 

By this procedure, I may appear 
needlessly ‘to direct my steps again 
and again over the same ground. That 
I frequently recur to the same prin- 
ciples is true; but [ trust your ju- 
dicious readers will be satisfied chat 
such recurrence-is not needless. I am 
to discover and determine general 


“hws ; and, in order to have them ac- 


nowledged for such, I must prove 
that they are general. To accomplish 
this, it is necessary to examine those 


* See Univer. Mag. vol. viii. p. 219. 

+ Ibid vol. xii. p- 265. 

tT Ibid. vol. xili. p. 272. § Ibid. p. 441, 
Universat Mac. Vor. XIV. 





languages with which we ate best ace 
quuinted, after which we may be per- 
mitted to judge, by analogy, of those 
which are less known, , 

The science, I am so solicitous to 
vindicate from reproach, has been 
little studied, and less understood. 
Hence, it has frequently been exposed 
to ridicule by the rash conjectures of 
ingenious men, who, to support some 
favourite and fanciful hypothesis, 
have caught, with eagerness, at every 
shadow of resemblance between words 
whose origin and-import have been 
perfectly distinct. 

The only way to rescue this pleas- 
ing, nay, this eminently useful science 
frov contempt, is to ascertain its prin- 
ciples and laws, and, fer this purpose, 
to establish facts. 

This was the path traced out by the 
immortal Bacon, at a time when the 
most learned indulged themselves in 


wild and visionary systems, and when’ 


no progress in useful knowledge had 
been made for ages. ; 

In the prosecution of my subject, 
it is not my intention to expatiate on 
the history of Gaul, to trace the origi- 
nal inhabitants in their progress from 
the east, and the subsequent invasion 
of the Germans. Nor am I disposed 
to follow the Romans in their con- 
quests, or the Teutonic nations in their 
inroads, when they overthrew that 
mighty empire. It is sufficient to 
know the country to have been, for 
centuries under thedominion of Rome, 
whose language, although corrupted, 
universally prevailed; and to be aware 
that, after the invasion of the Franks, 
it suffered no material change, be- 
cause the peasantry continued to speak 
as their ancestors had spoken, and the 
victors made themselves acquainted 
with the language of the vanquished. 

a tracing the progressive changes 
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of the French, as derived from Latin, 
we have the advantage of authentic 
documents at various periods, from 
the commencement of the fifth cen- 


tury, when the Franks, Burgundians, * 


and Visigoths first brok¢ in upon this 
portion of the Roman empire, to the 
present day. And, by these, it is evi- 
dent, that where the dissonance be- 
tween the modern language and the 
ancient is such as to present little or 
no resemblance between them, yet 
the change has been gradual, and the 
origin distinctly marked. 

Some of these documents are pre- 
served by the Abbé de la Pluche, in the 
7th volume of his Spectacle dela Na- 
ture, and to the antiquarian are of in- 
estimable value. To me the most valu- 
able document has been a very ancient 
translation of the Vulgate Psalms, in 
the possession of Mr. Douce, com- 
municated through Mr. George Ellis, 

Such changes, as are here noted, 
have not always been wanton and 
governed by caprice, but have arisen, 
frequently, either from inattention to 
orthography, or from the wry 
of expressing, by the established al- 
phabets, such sounds as are common 
m the language. In many instances, 
indeed, the orthography has continued 
permanent, when the sounds have 
changed, as in an, a year; tant, so 
much; temps, time; elang, a pond. 
All these words, so variously writien, 
have precisely the same sound, and 
such as no letters, no alphabetic cha- 
racters can express. For, should the 
be pronounced in the first of these, 
we should understand asze, an ass. 
Should we articulate the fimal ¢ in 
tant, it would become tante, an aunt. 
Should all the letters strike the ear 
in temps, * would be Latin and not 
French : or, should they be distinctly 
heard in tMe last of these expressions, 
we should merely have a barbarous 
sound, which would never convey the 
notion of a pond. . 

I now proceed tqestablish canons, 
which may assist us in our investi- 
gation of the French, as derived from 
Latin. ‘ 

ist. The French, like the English, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and part 
of the German, cerives itg nouns 
mediately or immediately from the 
ablatives of Latin nouns, and these 
either pure and genuine, or conceived 
to be so. 


French Language. 


{Aucusr 


The words which are followed by o. 
are ancient, and appear in the M.S, 
of Mr. Douce, of the eleventh cen- 


tury. 


Atroce, atrox 
Boeuf, bos 

Cabri, caper 
Cendre, cinis 
Cruauté, crudelitas 
Double, duplex 
Pragon, draco 
Ecorce, cortex 
Feroce, ferox 
Frere, frater 
Gendre, gener 
Geant, gigas 
Gland, glans 
Hirondeile, hirundo 
Lait, laict, lac 
Larron, latro 


 Lievre, lepus 


Loi, lei, o. lex 
Mere, mater 

Nuit} nuict, nox 
Origine, ouine, o. ori- 
Pareil, o. paries [go 
Pere, pater 

Pied, pes 

Pont, pons 

Poudre, puldre,o. pule 
Puce, pulex [vis 
Pu:tet, o. puritas 
Roy, rex 

Savon, sapo 

Viai, verai, verus 
Vierge, virgo. 


2dly. Like all other languages, it 
is abundant in abbrevations. 


A. habet 
‘A.ad 
Ai, habeas, jai habeo 
Aider, Adjuvare 
Aimer, esmer, 0. es- 
timare 
Ais, axis 
Alat, o. ambulat 
Aller, ambuiire 
Alors, ad illas horas 
Ame, aneme, 9. ani- 
Ami,amicus [ma 
An, annus 
Ane, asne, asinus 
Ange, Angelus 
Annuit, hae nocte 
Arrhe, arrhabo 
Artiere, ad retro 
As, habes 
Aussi, auxint, 0. au- 
Aut, augustus [gere 
Benir, bencister, 0. 
bencdicere 
Bete, bete bestia 
Beurye, butyrum 
Boir, beuver, bibere 
Biére, bibere 
Blamer, blasphemare 
Boucher, buccarius 
Bras, brachium 
Cas, casus 
Ce, & ci, hicce 
Ceps, compedes 
Clocher, cla udicare 
Clorre, cloder, o. 
claudere 
Clos,.clausus 
Combler, cumulare 
Conduire, conducere 
Connue, cegnitus 
Conetable,comes sta- 
buli 


Croire, creire, 0. cre 
dere 

Cuire, coquere 

Dame, domina 

Dechegir, Cecidere 

Deduire, deducere 

Defir, 0. deficere 

Delit, delictum 

Diimanche, dies do- 
minita 

Dire, dicere 

Doigt, doit, digitus 

Dorée,dored, o. deau- 
ratus 

Dos, dorsum 

Douzaine, duodecim 

Droit, dreiz, o. direc- 
tus 

Fau, ewe, o. aqua 

Feouter, auscultare 

Ecu, scutuny 

Elire, eligere 

Entier, integer 

Eveijler, eviguare 

Faire, facere 

Feu, fu, fus, o. focus 

Feal, feoil, ¢. fidelis 

Feuille, fuille, 0. 1o- 
lium 

Flasque, flaccidus 

Fleau, flae, flael, 
flagellum 

Flot, fluctus 

Foi, fides 

Fouix, foir, 0. fodere 

Four. furn, o. fornax 

Froid, freit, o. frigt- 

Fuir, fugere [dus 

Fust, 0. fustis 

Gaine, vagina 


Gate’, deguaster, @ . 


devastare 
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Geant, gaianz, o. gi- 

Git, jacet [gante 

Gloire, glorie, 0. gto- 

Gouter, gustare [ria 

Het, o oilit 

Heure, ure, o. hora 

Hote, hospite 

Hvi, hodie 

Huile, olie, o. oleum 

Jadis, jamdiu 

Jeudi, jovis dies 

Jeane, jejuniuin 

Jeune, juvenis 

Joie, gaudium 

Juh, o. jugum 

Larmes, lacryme 

Leur, lur, o. illorum 

Lier, ligare 

Lieu, locus 

Lire, legere 

Lit, lectus 

Los, 0. laus 

Louer,loder,& loer,o 
laudare 

Luer, o. lucrum 

Mais, magis 

Maitre, magister 

Male, masculus 

Maurted, o. maturitas 

Merci, 0. misericordia 

Midi, meridies 

Mie, o. minime, di- 
midium 

Moélle, moule, o. me- 
dulla 

Moieu, o. modiolus 

Mois, mensis 

Moi, mihi 

Mouche, musch, 0. 
Musca 

Muér, mutare 

Mar, maturus 

Na, non habet 

Naif, nativus 

Ne’, nede, o. natus 

Neier, nitidum red- 

Nes, 0. naves. [dere 

Net, nitidus 

Neif, ¢. nivis 

Nier, negare 

Noir, niger 

Nouer, nodare 

Nues, nubes 

Nuir, nuisir,o. nocere 

Obeir, obedire 

Ocict, o. oceidat 

Oeil, oil, oul, ocul, o. 
oculus 

Oi, o. habui _[ditus 

Oie, oite, oide, o. au- 

Oncle, avunculus 

Ongle, ungula 

Onze, undecim 

Or, ad horam 

Or, aurum 


Oser, audere, ausus 
Ou, u,o. aut 

Ov, ubi, uude 
Ouir, Or, o. andire 
Peril, periculum 


Peser, ‘ poiser, — see « 


poids 
Pesmé, o. pessimus 
Pis, pejus 
Plaire, placere, plait, 
& plout,o. placitum 
Plier, plicare 
Ploi, o. placui 
Poi, o. pauci 
Poids, pondus 
Pret, paratus 
Prendre, perner, 0. 
prehendere 
Pris, prehensus 
Prochain, pruesine,o. 
proximus 
Proic, preie,o. prada 
Puér, putere 
Put, potuit 
Raiemer, o. redimere 
Reine, regina 
Rire, ridere 
Roide, rigidus 
Ronde, rotundus 
Saiete, o. sagitta 
Seduir, seducere 
Séer, o. serere 
Séi, o. sitis 
Seine, sagena 
Seize, sedecem 
Selve, o. Sylva 
Semaine, septimana 
Soi, o. scivi 
Soudain, subetaneus 
Soupir, suspirium 
Sous, sabtus 
Taire, tacere 
Tiede, tepidus 
Toi, o. tacui 
Toit, tectum 
Tor, 0. taurus 
Treize, tredecim 
Tuile, tegula 
Va, vade, vadit 
Véel, & vedel, 0. vi- 
tulus 
Verte, viridis [dua 
Veuve, vedve, 0. vi- 
Veiller, vigilare 
. Venger, vindicare 
Veneur, venator 
Verre, vitrum 
Vetir, vestire [tula 
Vieille, veile, o. ve- 
Vingt, viginti 
Voire, véer, 0. videre 
Vont, vadunt 
Us, 0. ostium 
Yeux, o¢uli, see oeil 
Y. abi. 
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3dly, Like most other languages, 


it considers B, P, F 


, V, M, as equiva- 


lent and comimutable. 


Aveugle, abocellus, 
aboculus 
Avoir, habere 
Baron, vir. barillent, 
o. viriliter 
Beuver, bibere 
Biere, feretrum 
Brebis, berbis, 0. ver- 
vex 
Boulanger, polentia- 
rius 
Clé, clef, clavis 
Concevoir, concipere 
Couver, cubare 
Couvrir, cooperire 
Couleuvre, coluber 
Decevoir, decipere 
Devoir, Debere 
Emboiez, 0. compe- 
ditus 
Ensevelir, sepelire 
Favricher, 0. fabri- 
care 
Fiede, o. Vicis 
Fievre, febris 
Marbre, marmor 
Merveille, merveilus, 
o. mirabilis 
Nerf, nervus 


Nef, o. navis 
Neuf, novus, novem 
Oeuf, ovum 
Ouvrir, auvrir, o. 
aperire 
Ouvert, apertus 
Pavilion, papilio 
Pauvre, poure, @. 
pauper 
Poivre, piper 
Pout, o pastus 
Prouver, probare 
Ravine, o. rapina 
Recevoir, recipere 
Reaimer, 0, redimere 
Rive, ripa, rivus, 9. 
Rober, derober, ra- 
pere 
Rowe, o. raucus 
Rujowe, o. rugiebat 
Samedi, sabati, dies 
Saim, sevum 
Saveur, sapor 
Savuir, sapere 
Seneve, sinapi 
Sevs, sapa 
Seuverain, supremus 
Scamel, o. scabellum 
Stuble, o. stipula 


4thly, Like most other languages, 
it considers C, K, Ch, G, Q, J, and S, 
as respectively equivalent and com- 


mutable. 

Acre, ager 

Aficher, enficher, 0. 
infigere 

Aigle, aquila 

Aigre, acer 

Aigue, acutus 

Araignée, arachne 

Cailler, coailler, o. 
coagulare 

Car, kar, 0. quare 

Cing, quinque [ma 

Caréme, quadrigesi- 

Carré, quadratus 

Chaine, catena 

Chair, carn, 0. caro 

Chaire, chaere, 0. ca- 
thedra 

Chaleur, calur, 0. ca- 
lor 

Chalanier, 0. calum- 
niari 

Chalumeau, calamus 

Chambre, camera 

Chanter, canter, 9. 
cantare [lis 

Chapeau, capitis pel- 

Chaque, quisque 





Chatier, castier, o. 
castigare 

Chateau; chatel, o. 
castellus 

Cheminée, caminus 

Chenevi, canabis ° 

Chere, carus 

Chétif, chaitif, o, cap- 
tivus 

Cheval, caballus 

Chevre, capra 

Chez, casa 

Chi, 0. qui 

Chien, canis 

Choir, cadere 

Chose, coses, 0, causa 

Chou, caulis 

Cinque, quinque 

Clocher, claudicare 

Conseil, cuncilie, ¢. 
consilium 

Crier, quiritari 

Drecer, dirigere 

Egal, equalis 

Forsy eter, 0, foris eji- 
cere 

Gesir, jacere 
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Gibier, cibarium 
Gras, cras, o. crassus 
Grotte, crypta 


Pecheur, pechedur, o. 
peccator 
Peigne, pecten 
Jou'r, gaudere Quisse, 0. coxa 
Juise, o. judicium Quoin, cuneus 
Larmes, lermes, 0. Socher, siccare 
lacryme Seig'e, secale 
Lez, o. latera Sitn, suen,o. suus 
Maigre, macer Sultis, o. solitarius 
Mauque, mancus ‘Tocher, 0. tangere 
Migraine,hemicrania Vocher, 0. vocare 
Pécher, peccer, © Voisin, vicinus 
peccare ° 


Sthly, It is no stranger to the affi- 
nity between T and D, as appears by 
Alouette, alauda 
Done, tunc 
Medaille, metallum 
Moitie, medius 
Devieder, 0. vetare 


6thly, Like other languages, it 
changes M into N. 


Calim, o. caligine 

Changer, eanger, o. cambire 
Cremer, o. tremere 

Conte, o. comite 

Coutume, custume, 0. consuetudine 
Craindre, crender, o. cremer timere 
Cremanz, o. timentes 

Creme, & crieme, o. tremor 
Empreindre, imprimere 

Nappe, mappa 

Raisin, racemus 

Sente, o. semita 

Temps, tens, o. tempora 
Temptatium, o. tentatio 
Vendenge, vindemia. 


_7thly, It changes R into L, and 
vice versa. 


Pelerin, peregrinus 
Mulot, murottus 
Orme, ‘ulmus 
Crier, clamare. 


8thly, It changes G into D, J, and 
Y; D. into J, 6. and Y ; and T intoC. 


Astreindre, astringere 

Atteindre, attingere, eteindre, extinguere 
Contraindre, constringere 

Foudre, fuildre, o. fulgur 

Oindre, ungere 

Peindre, pingere 

Defraindre, o. confringere, frangere 
Plaindre, plangere 

Teindre, tingere 

Estreindre, o. siringere 

Exsurdre, o. exsurgere 

Jurn, o. journée, diurnus 

Juge, judex 

Roy, rege 

Reyne, o. regina 

Targer, o. tardare 


Dort, 0. torrente 
Pechedur, 0. peccator 
Ruede, rota 

Siet, o. sedes, 
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Moyen, medianus 

Doyen, decanus 

Jusqu’a quand, desquaquant, o. de usque 
quando 

Venger, vindicare 

Cremer, tremere. 

Otbly. It converts L into U. 
Absoudre, absolvere 
Anneau, annulus 
Aube, albus 
Aubain, a ibi natus 
Aubin, albumen 
Aucen, aliquorum 

unus 
-Aumone, 

suna 
Aune, ulna & cnula 
Autre, alter 
Autrui, alterius 
Avoutrerie, adulte- 
rium 
Beau, bellus 
Ceux, cels, o. illi 
Chasteau, chastel, 
castellus 
Chaud, calidus 
Chaume, calamus 
Chaux, calx 
Chou,scaulis 
Coup, colaphus 
Coupable, culpabilis 
Coutre, culter 
Doux,du!ceur,o. dul- 
cis, dulcedo Vean, vel, vitula 
Eux, iceux,o. illii Yeux, oculi. 
10th. F becomes H in 
Hater, haster, o. festinare 
Horsmis, floris missus. 

In these instances French conforms 
to Spanish. 

The practice of substituting the , 
aspirate for the labial is more parti- 
cularly worthy of our notice, because 
the Romans did the reverse, and, in 
deriving from the Greek, substituted 
the labial for the aspirate. 

The Greeks were extremely fond 
of aspirates,and to express them,when 
uncombined with @, +,x,, 7,9, as in 
?,x.%, they had various marks, 
which, in different periods, changed 
their form. Among the most ancient 
of these were H and F, the fermer of 
which seems to have given birth to 
the aspirate and the latter to the la- 
bial of the Latins, as in haurio, heros, 
Srango, focus, video, vis, vesta, vinum, 
ovum, @vum, evidently allied to 
UPUWy NPWS, PArYW, ObKDC, td, bly ETH y ObVOS, 
wv, ov, all which have the aspirate 
in Greek. 


Faux, fausse, falsus 
Faux, falx 
Fleau, flael, o. flail, 
Pag. flagellum 
Foudre, fulgur 
faut, halt,o altus 
Jumeau, gemelli 
Maux, mali 
Maudire, maledicere 
Mieux, melius 
Moudre, molare 
Outre, ultra 
Pauine, palma 
Peaux, pelles 
Pouce, pollex 
Poudre, pulvis 
Poousser, pulsare 
Pous, pulsus 
Pseaume, psalmus 
Resoudre, resol vere 
Sauf, salf, o. salvus 
Sauter, saltare 
Souder, solidare 
Taupe, talpa 
Vaut, valet 
Vanx, valles 


eleemo- 





$10.) 


It must be here remembered, that, 
agreeably to our third canon, V is 


equivalent to F. 


11th. C, like as in Welch, sup- 
posing it to have been derived from 
Galic, may have become P. This 
appears to have happened in penser, 
if derived from censere; and I have 
no doubt that survre is allied to sequor. 


By the commutabil 


ity of these letters, 


rupes may have giyen birth to reche, 


as practised in the A®olic dialect of 


Greek. 


12th, It conver 
U into O. 


ts O into U, and 


Buche, 0. bouche, bucca 
Cuncilie, o. conseil, consilium 


Cunuistre, 0. conoi 
Cuinte, cuintise, o. 


tre, cogioscere 
cognitio 


Cusin, 0. cousin, consatiguincus 


Huem, o. homme, ho 
Munt, o. mont, mons 


mo 


Munter, 0. monter, mozitem asveridere 
Munder, 0. monde, mundus 


Num, o. nom, nomen 
Non, o. non, non 


Plurement, 0. ploramen 


Sun, 0. son, sonus 


Umbre, o. ombre, umbra 
Ungle, o. ongle, ungula. 


13th, It prefixes E and Es where 
the Latin has an S: but then, both 
these may be considered as abbrevi- 


ations of Ex. 


verbs which have Es for 


Ecrire, scribere 
Feu, scntum 
Fpais, spissus 
Epars, Sparsus 
Epine, spina 
Epouse, espus, 
sponsus 
Fstreindre, o. strin- 
gere 
Efain, stannum 
Frernuer, sternutare 
Etrange, estrange, o. 
extraneus 


0. 


This 4 in the 


or Ex. 


Etroit strictus 
Etude, studium 
Epandre, expandere 
Kteindre, extins uere 
Fslaiser, exlaxare 
Eslever, o. elevare 
Eslire, o. e'igere 
tsneir,o ex nitidare 
Esprover, o. ex pro- 
rare 
Fsracer, o. eradicare 


_ 14th, In its terminations S, Z, and 
X, are commutable. 


- Brebis, bervis, 0. vervex 


Carz, 0. carnes 


Commandements, cnmandemenz, 0. man- 


Cremaiz, o. trementes [data 


Dejez, o. dejectus 
Doux, dulz, dulcis 
Faux, fausse, falsus 
Laz, o. laqueus 


Misux, mielz, e, melius 
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Muz, o. mutus 
Peaux, pelles 
Poestez, 0. potestas 
Puiz, a. putens 
Queux, quales 
Rei:, 0 
Rujanz, o. rugens 
Salz, 0. salix 
Sorz, 0. sors 
Surz, o. surdus 


Suz, o. subtus. 

Tous, tussis 

Vabx, valles 

Vertiz, 0. vertex 

Vieux, viez, 0. ve- 
tus 

Viclans, 0. volens 

Viz, o. vitis 

Voix, & voiz,o. voces 

Volz, o. vultus. 

In the termination of its plurals it 
commonly assumes an S. 

But if the singular has U, preceded, 
by a vowel instead of the S, it requires 
X. Thus lew becomes Lieur. 

If the singular terminates in L, the 
plural has X, as for instance: cheval, 
cheveauxr; aieul, aieux; ciel, cteux ; 
aeil, oilz, o. and yeux. 

Thus far grammarians: but, with- 
out confining our view to this specific 
observation, we may remark, that Z 
supplies the place of theterminating S, 
whether it occurs im the singular or 
in the plural, as appears in 
Chalemealz, 0. calaini 
Chevelz, o. capilli 
Qccuiz, 0. occulta 
Vieux, viez, o. vetyli 
Voz, 0. yota. 

In the reign of our Hen. IV. we 
find vesseaulz, and in the reign of 
Edw. III, we have both datelx and 
batailles, which, in the next century, 
became bateaux. 

In the reign of Edw. HI, when the 
commons of England complained that 
the navigation of their rivers had been 
obstructed by the fishing weirs of the 
great land-owners, aii prayed for re- 
dress frem these encroachments; the 
king returned a favcnrable answer, 
and enacted that all weirs, ‘* en tielx 
rivers par quen les niefs & batelx 
sont destourbes, quils ne poent passer 
come ils solient, soient oustes & net- 
tement abatuz.” That is, in modern 
French, ‘en telles rivieres par les 
quelles les navires & les bateaux sont 
embarrassés, quils ne peuvent passer 
comme autrefois, soient ot¢s & en- 
tierement abatus.’ 


In the statetes of this period, we 
likewise find bateulx, grantz ryvers; 
toutz rivers; dez evesquez; diversez 
estatuitz ount este faitz & ordeignez 
sovent foitz ; atitres vesseaulx ; diver- 
sez gortz & fishgarthez ; leg ditz gor- 
ses & toutz kidelx, &c, 


rex 
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Dix and siz ave pronounced dize 
and size. 

In these examples we have suffi- 
cient evidence to support our canon, 
that S, Z, and X were, and, in fact, 
are, considered as equivalent. 

‘Lhis, together with the ninth canon, 
will enable us not only to understand 
the common rules for the formation 
of plurals, but to comprehend the 
nature of a peculiarity in some French 
verbs, and to discern their close af- 
finity to corresponding verbs in Latin. 

Thus, for instance, the first person 
singular of the indicative mood pre- 
sent tense should terminate inS; but 
veux and vauxr terminate in X. 

Again, although these verbs must 
be derived from volo and valeo, be- 
cause théir infinitives are vouloir and 
valoir, yet veux and vauxr seem to 
want the L. This, therefore, has 
been changed to U, precisely as we 
have seen in valles, vaux, and fulsus, 
faux. 

By the application of these two ca- 
nouns, the 14th and the gth, we may, 
in like manner, detect the affinity 
between je peur and polleo; which 
again, by the third canon, may be al- 
lied to valeo. 


15th, It assumes an aspirate jn 
hair, odire; haut, altus; huile, oleum, 


&c. 


16th, It prefixes B in Ulesser and 
bruit, &c. from le@sus and rugitus, 
&c. 

I have referred the reader to such 
exainples as have been preserved by 
the Abbé dela Piuehe,and in che trans- 
lation of the Psalms in the cleventh 
century; but, in addition to these, I 
shall communicate a few others not 
Jess interesting. , 

The examples already adduced in 
support of our canons are numerous. 
They might have been abundantly 
increased ; but, were we in possession 
of the colloquial and provincial lan- 
guage of the Romans, they might, I 
doubt not, have been extremely mul- 
tiplied. Besides, many expressions, 
once classical, have become obsolete 
and perished ; for, in Latin, we have 
had no Hesychius to preserve them 
from oblivion. 

It is universally understood, that 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French originate in Latin. ‘This re- 


Mr. Townsend on the French Language. 
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quires no proof. My object, there- 
fore, has been to ascertain the laws 
by which their mutations have been 
governed. 

These kindred dialects, derived fron 
one common source, not only throw 
light upon each other, but assist us 
to trace the most abbreviated com. 
pounds through all their mutations 
to the original and parental stock. 

Abri has been commonly derived 
from apricus, with which it has no 
affinity, the former being sheltered, 
the latter exposed. Menage has, 
therefore, with some _ probability, 
conjectured that it may be allied to 
arbor and arboreus. This, it Italian, 
is albero and altericus, which, by ab- 
breviation, may yield a/bricus and 
abri. ~ Certain it is that, in Spanish, 
abrigo and abrigar mean to shelter, 
not to expose. 

Should we confine our researches 
to French and Latin, we should never 
be able to connect @ider to juvo. But, 
when assisted by the 2d and by the 
8th canon, we observe ayudar in 
Spanish, and ajudar in Portuguese, 
we readily discern the affinity between 
these verbs with aajutus the participle 
of adjuvare, and in this detect the 
radical part of the expression, which 
is wanting in the French. 

The origin of gasto, the cost in 
Spanish, would- have been buried in 
pe Ae ll had it not been for couter 
in French, and costare in Italian, 
vbich lead directly to constare, from 
which, when we have removed the 
preposition, we shall have sto stare 
for the root. ; 

In comer, gear, por, ver, vir, voar, 
of the Portuguese, were it not for the 
assistance of the kindred dialects, who 
would expect to find comedere, gelare, 
ponere, venire, videre, volare? In 
numerous verbs .of the French, Spa+ 
nish, and Portuguese, every thing 
radical, every part essential to the 
original expression, is removed, and 
nothing remains but that which is 
adventitious, that which they acquired 
in their passage from one generation 
to another, either for the sake of 
euphony or to modify the notion, 
nothing but that which is merely 
accidental. 

I have, in my four last essays, exe 
hibited a key to the principal lan- 
giizges of Europe; and should any 
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Latin scholar be disposed to study the 
laws, by which their mutations have 
been governed, he will learn them 
with facility. Had I possessed such 
assistance some fifty years ago, I should 
have both saved much time and 
escaped much perplexity. 

To facilitate the acquisition of these 
languages, as well as to point out the 
nature and extent of those mutations 
to which all languages are subject, I 
have brought forward numerous ca- 
nons, and J will venture to say, that, 
if these shall be well impressed upon 
the mind, no one, who is conversant 
with Roman literature, will find any 
difficulty in acquiring all the languages 
of Europe, more .especially French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, be- 
cause, with the exception of these 
licentious changes which I have no- 
ticed, they are, for the most part, 
plainly and distinetly Latin. 


The Necessity for reading the Cuar- 
TER OF LiBeRTIES ta Churches, 
Chapels, and the Courts of Law, as 
directed by Statute; and for fre+ 
quently examining if any Encroach- 
ments are made, to prevent Disputes 
about Rights and Privileges in 


. future. 
T ME, experience, and an exami- 
nation of the records of passed 
ages, frequently discover to inquisitive 
ersons the sinister methods which 
have been practised by designing men, 
in different periods of our history, to 
increase their power, by encroaching 
on the rights and the liberties of 
others. The annals of most. nations 
will shew us, that it has been by the 
crafty designs of such persons that 
innovations have been suffered to sub- 
vert the best systems of government 
that have been formed by the art of 
man. ; 
_ Encroaching innovations, like nox- 
lous plants in a fruitful soil, soon take 
deep root, and rapidly spread their 
laxuriant branches, where there is a 
total inatiention to the checking them 
at their first appearance. If time be 
suffered to sanction an error in belief, 
or to ‘countenance an encroachment 
on the liberties or the laws established 
in any nation, the trampet of alarm 


ters, to guard against correcting any 


. 


abuses for fear of comsequences.— 
What reason have we to entertain 
any gloomy apprehensions for doing 
what is legal and right, if there is 
nothing to fear in doing what may be 
deemed illegal and wrong? It is only 
the guilty who tremble as the shaking 
of a leaf ; while those, who are con- 
scious of good iritentions, hear the 
thunder rattle at a distance without 
any tremor. 

he best method of appeasing such 
alarming fears will be to prevent, in 
future, the cause of them, by fre- 
quently recurring to first principles, 
and at short intervals to review and 
expunge all errors and encroachments 
made, either by the governors or go- 
verned, in any law, prerogative, or 
privilege, in any department, either 
in church or state. This would be 
the means of forming a strong barrier 
against the pressure of interested men, 
ever watchful and ready to take any 
advantage where vigilance sleeps.— 
Our rude and unlettered ancestors 
acted with more wisdom, after they 
had obtained a system of laws for the 
government of a free people; they 
endeavoured, with zeal and energy 
to render it permanent by every me- 
thod they could devise. Experience 
had taught them how difficult it 
would be to secure their own rights 
against the grasping hand of power ; 
and they were as vigilant as their suc- 
cessors have been -negligent in pre- 
serving those rights which they had 
with such difficulty obtained. They 
united the utmost efforts of human 
policy and religious obligation to 
establish the law of the land against 
the attacks of the most determined 
opposers. They threatened to ex- 
communicate and anathematise, with 
bell, book, and candle, every one 
who endeavoured to evade and annul 
any article contained in their charter 
of liberties. 


The Anathema. 


«« By the authority of Almighty God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and St. 
Mary, mother of our*blessed Lexd, 
and St. Michael the archangel, and 
St. Peter the prince of the apostles, 
and St. Nicholas, and St. Augustine, 
and all saints; let the man be excom- 


is immediately sounded from all quar- ,gvinicated and damned, and separated 


Tom entering into holy church, and 
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from the fraternity of God’s elect; 
moreover, Jet them have their punish- 
ment with Judas, our Lord’s disciple, 
and with them who said to our Lofd, 
‘ Depart from us, we will not hate 
the knowledge of thy ways.’ Except 
they be converted, and betake them- 
selves to satisfaction, Jét them be ac- 
cursed, eating and drinking, walking 
and sitting, speaking and holding their 
peace, waking and sleeping, rowing 
and riding, laughing and weeping, in 
house and in field, on water and on 
land, and in all places, cursed be their 
head and their thighs, their eyes and 
their ears, their tongue and their lips, 
their teeth and their throat, their 
shoulders and their breasts, their feet 
and their legs. Let them remain ac- 
cursed from the bottom of the feet 
to the crown of the head, unless they 
bethink themselves and come to sa- 
tisfaction; and just as this candle is 
deprived of its present light, so let 
them be deprived of their souls in 
hell.” 

Then the barons and great men 
threw out of their bands the extin- 
guished and smoking candles, and 
each one present said, ‘‘ So let them 
stink in hell who shall incur this sen- 
tence.” The belis were then rung, 
and Henry the Third said, ‘‘ So may 


God help me, as | shall faithfully ob- 


serve all the articles of the charter of 


Jiberlies, as J] ama man,as I ama 
christian, as I am a knight, and as I] 
aim an anointed crown king.” 

Without runming: into such super- 
stitious ceremonies as our ancestors 
adopted, we can use Jegal means for 
perpetuating a remembrauce of theit 
rights and Itberties, which have long 
been neglected and disregarded by us. 
To atone for any such neglect in not 
spreading a knowledge of the laws 
among the great bedy of the people, 
we should apply to the legislature for 
a statute te enforce the reading of the 
charter of liberties four times in a 
year in all parish churches and cha- 
pels throughout the kingdom, as it 
may be the means of teaching them 
to respect and reverence those laws 
which have hitherto secured to them 
personal liberty. 

It was by inattention and -indiffer- 
ence that time introduced innovations 
and encroachments on the civil rights 
ef the people. This is evident from 


the records of passed ages, for they 
once elected their own ‘magistrates 
from among themselves; but now; 
by custom and statute, they are ap. 
pointed by the crown. The sheriffs, 
who summon the juries, were, like 
the coroners, selected by the people; 
but now the crown has the nomim.- 
tion of them. By the militia’ laws; 
they are deprived of choosing their 
own officers, if called upon to face 
the king’s enemies in the field.— 
Though justice is neither to be de- 
layed nor denied to any one, yet, in 
many petty jurisdictions, the law has 
been disregarded, and the supposed 
offender has sufiered a long and a 
rigorous confinement before trial. 


Time has shewn us how the char- 
ter of liberties was trampled on by 
our ‘* heaven-born minister,” in com- 
mitting and detaining persons in a 
prison which was not under the shes 
riff’s jurisdiction ; and, by suspending 
the habeas-corpus, he prevented the 
complainants from seeking justicé 
year after year. We may cease to boast 
of the Lex Terrx, and the great char- 
ter of liberties, if their power depends 
upon the pleasure of any man, or body 
of men, in the kingdom ; for then the 
comnicn Jaw may, at their wills, be- 
come a dead letter, though confirmed 
by upwards of thirty acts of parlia- 
ment, 

We are told by some of the old 
schoal, that no precedent can prevail 
against an express statute, unless the 
origin of the precedent be within 
legal memory, or within the first year 
of the reign of the bartering Richard 
the First. 

As a privilege is an exemption 
from some known custom or law 
given to certain persons to promote 
some public good, it must have been 
either the custom or the law which 
gave the privilege, and of course de- 
fined it, otherwise it could not have 
been known. In the laws of Ethel« 
bert it is said, ‘‘1f the king call an 
assembly of his people, and any da- 
mage be done to them there, let it be 
repaid twofold, and_fifty shillings be 
paid to the king.” This privilege was 
given to the great barons of the realm, 
to protect them from personal assqults 
when they were summoned_by thé 
king to attend at the council of the 
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nation. But, as it was only the bi- 
shops, the abbots, the earls, and those 
who held of the king in chief, who 
were summoned to attend at the 
Witenagemot of the Saxons, we must 
search) in the Norman race for the 
origin of the privilege of the British 
patliament. ‘The House of Commons 
certainly did not exist with the same 
power it has at present, till many 
years after the law of the land wa 
confirmed by charter. ’ 
In the fifty-second year of the reign 
of Henry the Third, chapter the 5th, 
the charter of liberties was recon- 
firmed in most of its articles'; but 
there was no separate House of Com- 
mons to assemble at that period of 
our.history. The Earl of Leicester, 
in Henry the Third’s reign, summon- 
ed the citizens and-the burgesses to 
parliament, to answer his interested 
urposes, and to make himself popu- 
ar;-but it may be questioned when 
they were sammoned again, or when 
they met in a separate body, or had 
any controul over the public purse “as 
they have at present. _ Whenever the 
Commons first met in a separate 
house, for framing of laws jointly 
with the king and the lords, and for 
frasacting other acts of a legislative 
body, they could not have had any 
more privilege than the great and mi- 
nor barons had enjoyed before them ; 
and where the historian is silent, we 
must remain ignorant of the proceed- 
ings of our dncestors. 
Perhaps the first privilege the mem- 
harc 4 ~ 
bers of the House of Commons had 
conferred on them was confirmed by 
statute, in the fifth year of the reign 
of Henry the Fourth, chapter the 6th, 
to preveat an assault upon any ser- 
vant of any knight in parliament. It 
is there said, ‘* that Richard Cheddar, 
Esq. was going to the parliament with 
Thomas Brook, knight, one of the 
knights chosen in the same parlia- 
ment for the county of Somerset, and 
amenial servant to the said Thomas 
was horribly beaten, wounded, ble- 
mished, and maimed by one John 
Salage, otherwise Savage; it is or- 
dained and stablished, that, seeing 
the same horrid deed was done within 
the tite of the said parliament, that 
proclamation be made where the 
same horrible deed was done, that 
the same John appear and yield him- 
Universat Mag. Vor.. XIV. 


self in the King’s-Bench within a 
quarter of a year after the proclama- 
tion made ; and if he do not, the said 
John shall be attainted of the same 
deed, and pay to the party aggrieved 
hi double damages, to be taxed by 
the discretion of the judges of the said 
Bench for the time being, or by an 
inquest if need be; and, also, he shall 
make fine and ransom at the. king’s 
will. Moreover, it is accorded in the 
same parliament, that likewise it be 
done in time to come’in like cases.” 

In 1! Henry VI.c.11, it is said, “The 
king, willing to providefor the ease and 
tranquillity of them who come to the 
parliaments and councils of the kin 
by his commandment, hath ordained 
and stablished, That if any assault or 
affray be made to any lord spiritual or 
temporal, knight of the shire, citizen, 
or burgess, come to the parliament, 
or to other council of the king, by his 
commandment, and there being and 
attending at the parliament. or coun- 
cil, that then proclamation slak be 
made in the most open place of the 
town by three several days where the 
assault or affray shall be made; that 
the party that made such affray or 
assault yield himself before the king 
in his Bench within a quarter of a 
year after the proclamation made, if 
it be in the time of the term, or other- 
wise at the next day in the time of 
the term following the said quarter ; 
and if he do not, that he be attainted 
of the said deed, and pay to the party 
aggrieved the double damages, to be 
taxed by the discretion of the justices 
of the same Bench for the time 
being, or by inquest, if it be needful, 
and make fine and ransom at the 
king’s will; and if he come, and be 
found guilty by inquest, by examina- 
tion, or otherwise, of such affray or 
assault, then he shall pay to the party 
so aggrieved his double damages found 
by the inquest, or to be taxed at the 
discretion of the said justices, and to 
make fine and ransom at the king’s 
will, as above is said.” 

In the preceding statutes we have 


Ahe reason for the granting of the pri- 


vilege to the representatives of the 
people and their servants; it was to 
secure them a safe*passage when they 
were going from their own homes to 
parliament, in obedience to the sum- 
o of the king; and we shall find 
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that the law has been as careful of 
their characters as of their persons ; for 
in the 2 Richard II. c. 5, it is said,— 
* Of devisers of false news, and of 
horrible and false lies, of prelates, 
dukes, earls, barons, and other nobles 
and great men of the realm, and also 
of the chancellor, treasurer, clerk of 
the privy seal, steward of the king’s 
house, justices of the one Bench, or 
of the other, and of other great offi- 
cers of the realm, of things which by 
the said prelates, lords, nobles, and 
officers aforesaid, were never spoken, 
done, nor thought, in great slander of 
the said prelates, lords, nobles, and 
officers, whereby debates and discords 
might rise between the said Lerds and 
the Commons (whichGod forbid) , and 
whereof great peril and mischief might 
come to all the realm, and quick sub- 
version and destruction of the said 
realm, if due remedy be not provided: 
it is strictly defended, upon grievous 
pain, for to eschew the said damages 
and perils, that from henceforth none 
be so hardy to devise, speak, or to 
tell any false news, lies, or any such 
false things, of prelates, lords, and 
others aforesaid, whereof discord or 
any slander might rise within the same 
realm; and he that doeth the same 
shall incur and have the pain another 
time ordained thereof by the statute of 
the first year of the above reign, which 
will, that he be taken and imprisoned 
till he have found him of whom fhe 
word was moved.” 

There is no authority given in this 
statute for the person libelled to be 
his own judge, either of the crime or 
of the punishment ; and it is not half 
a century since the House of Com- 
mons resolved, that privilege does not 
extend to the case of writing and pub- 
lishing seditious libels, nor ought to 
be divoet to obstruct the ordinary 
course of the law. Lord Littleton 
was of the same opinion ; for he said, 
in a speech which he delivered in the 
House of Lords, “ Privilege against 
law, in matters of high concernment 
to the public, is oppression wherever 
it exists.” 

If the charter of confirmation of 
the law of the land, and the privitraes 
of any description of people, had been 
constantly examined at stated seasons, 
and publicly read four times in a year, 
every innovation would have been 
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generally known, and easily checked, 
without so much litigation. But, as 
we have neglected the prevention of 
strife, it will be a wise step to provide 
a remedy in future; and, if privilege 
was never designed to render the law 
a dead letter, let it be defined and 
limited by statute. 


A Finat Resoinper. 
Sir, 

Wie have been pleased already, 
in a couple of letters, to publish 
+ thoughts on the right use of two 
of our consonants, and I will not 
weary you further with literal, or 
syllabical, or verbal examples. That 
were only to repeat what has already 
been advanced, Between Philo and 
Se the question stands nearly as 
follows. He says, I quote the exeep- 
tions and not the rule. Just so he 
quotes an historian recently departed, 
who is one of the few exceptions for 
more than half a century past to the 
practice I contend for, but who, he 
says, chose rather to lead than to fol- 
low the multitude. But do the mul- 
titude follow him in this particalar? 
Certainly not. I cited an ancient 
critic in favour of that great arbiter, 
Use, a critic who ha’ led and has been 
followed by multitudes for a series of 
ages. Philo, for one, is determined 
to follow his historian, and will find 
himself singular. In a. word, he 
thinks one way—I think another : he 
rests upon collateral, adminicular, 
and what he calls adjutory proef—I 
accompanied my opinion with reasons 

which were direct and home. 

I rensain, 
Your humble servant, 

Lecrox. 


REPUBLICATION OF 


SCARCE TRACTS. 
No. ll. 
Woman not inferior to Man. 
CHAPTER IV. 

Whether the Men are better qualified 
to govern than Women, or not. 
[Continued from p.22.] 

I’ you are doting enough to hold 

upon trust what the men them- 
‘selves say, you are to take it for grant- 
ed, that women are such senseless 
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mortals by nature, as to be absolutely 
incapable of taking the least care of 
themselves. ‘‘ [t is therefore, say 
they, a cruel tenderness, a false com- 
plaisance, to abandon the fair sex to 
their own conduct. The more they 
are made to please and charm, the 
_more it imports them to fly from those 
dangers, to which they are exposed 
by being so.” A plain proof of their 
speaking from their hearts is their 
imagining us weak enough to 
wheedled out of our liberty and pro- 

rty, by such jingling empty stuff. 
But where have they proved that we 
are not as capable of guarding our- 
selves from dangers, as they are of 
guarding us; had we the same power 
and advantages. allowed us, which 
they have? Again, are we safer un- 
der their conduct than our own? Is 
it not manifestly launching from 
Scylla to Charybdis, to fly to their 
protection from danger? There is 


scarce an instance jn a million among 
women, of one woman of a middling 
capacity, who does not, or would not, 
govern herself better than most men 
in parallel circumstances, if the cir- 


cumvention, treachery, and™baseness 
of that sex did not interfere. Whereas 
for one woman who is bettered in un- 
derstanding or morality under their 
tuition, many millions are betrayed 
into inevitable ruin. As this is unde- 
niable matter of fact, it needs no 

roofs to support it. Neither will it 

ar retorting upon us. For granting 
some few men to have suffered by 
petticoat-government, .the number 1s 
extremely small in proportion. And 
were it equal; the women's conduct 
in this case is to be charged wholly to 
the men’s account; who robbed them 
ef those advantages of education, 
which would have enabled them to 
act better ; which they were suscepti- 
ble of; and which they had a natural 
right to. The same apology cannot 
be made for the men’s misconduct in 
governing us: they have all the ad- 
vantages requisite to qualify them ; 
and, if, spite of all, we are worse un- 
.der their government than under our 
own; the consequence speaks itself, 
that either they have a natural want 
of capacity, or want of honesty. They 
are gt liberty to chuse which imputa- 
tion pleases them besi : though with- 
aut judging rashly, | might venture 
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to say, they have aright to both. If 
they imagine they can elude the force 
of this truth, by saying that the men, 
whom this aceusation ragards, have 
not made use of the advantages which 
their sex in general has, and therefore 
might as well have been without 
them ; that no way lessens the truth 
of what I have advanced ; that most 
women are ruined, instead of being 
improved in heart or mind under the 
And therefore, 
since we are at most in no greater 
safety under their government than 
our own, there can be no solid reason 
assigned why we should be subject 
to it. 

But it seems we are already con- 
demned to it ed a judge of their own 
erecting, a blubbering dotard, too 
conceited of his owr sense, to be im- 
proved by that of his wife ; Cato, the 
wise Cato, who grown obstinate in 
wrong, by age and humoured preju- 
dice, chose rather to die a fool of his 
own making, than live a man of sense 
by a wife's advice: this Cato has pro- 
nounced sentence against us. And 
so disinterested a judge, we cannot 
surely except against. Let us hear 
then what this oracle says. 

«« Let us treat women as our equals, 
(says he) and they will immediatel 
want to become our mistresses.” Tie 
Cato says it; and therefore, it seems, 
there needs no proof. Besides, to 
oblige men to prove all they advance 
by reason, would be imposing silence 
upon them ; a netics to which they 
are perhaps’ full as unequal as they 
pretend we are. But granting Cato 
to be infallible in his assertions, what 
then? Have not women as much 
right to be mistresses, as the men 
have to be masters? No, says Cato. 
But why? Because they have not. 
Such convincing arguments must 
make us fond of hearing him farther. 
*« If we make the women our equals, 
(adds he) they will demand that to- 
morrow as a tribute, which they re- 
ceive to-day as a grace.” But where 
is the grace in granting us a share in 


what we have. an equal right to? 


Have not the women an equal claim 

to power and dignity with the men ? 

If we have ; the wise Cato nods: if 

we have not; Cato would have been 

wise indeed, to convince us of it. But 

supposing it to be a favour, a grace, 
WN 2 
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what he pleases to call it; would not 
the men reap the chief benefit of it? 
The reserve peculiar to our sex proves, 
that knowing how to curb ourselves, 
we are qualified to govern them ; and 
the meekness and tenderness, which 
make part of our characteristic, are 
sufficient to persuade them that our 
yoke would not be heavy. But no, 
says Cato,“ we may thank ourselves 
for that sweetness and reserve which 
they shew in our presence. This 
shadow of virtue is owing to the nee 
cessity we impose upon them of dis- 
sembling.” Then Cato is forced at 
last to own that the subjection we are 
kept under, by that arrogant sex, is 
the eflect of violence and imposition ? 
This he does to compliment his own 
sex with attributing all our merit to 
them. A sorry compliment, ¢onsi- 
dering the ungrateful truth it extorts 
from him. And yet how against the 
rain does he own any merit in us! 
No, we have but the shadow of virtue, 
and all their impositions and violence 
can only induce us to dissemble. — Is 
not this calling all his own sex fools ? 
For surely nothing can bea greater 
proof of folly in the men than to use 
violence and imposition, and to take 
perpetual pains to support both, only 
to make us act with affectation ; when 
much less labour would make us 
shew ourselves in a more natural 
“Jight : especially since it is impossible 
ever to govern subjects rightly, with- 
out knowing as well what they really 
are as what they only seem; which 
the men can never be supposed to do, 
while they labour to force women to 
live in constant masquerade. So that 
either all the men ate downright 
‘Changelings, by Cato’s own confes- 
sion, or this mighty oracle himself is 
a driveler, and to be heeded by none 
but such. 
I should not myself have thought 
him worth so much notice as I have 
here taken of him, but that the men 
are Weak enough in general, to suffer 
their sense to be led away captive by 


such halfthinking retailers of sen-’ 


tences. Among whom, this in par- 
ticular, was he worth the pains, might 
be easily proved to have been often 
grossly in the wrong in other matters 
as well as tm the present case; and 
therefore, wien he happens to be in 
the right, the merit of it is more to 
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be imputed to blind chance than te 
his wisdom: since the greatest fools, 
when *active, may blunder into the 
right sametimes: and great talkers, 
among many absurdities, must here 
and there drop a good saying, when 
they least desigti it. Of this stamp, 
are the generality of evidence brou tt 
against us. Men aversed to the la 
hour of thinking; who find reason a 

drudgery, and therefore, rather chuse 

to prostitute than wed it; who have 

gained all their reputation by a pretty 

gimness of expressions, which weuld 

no more bear examination than their 

heads, their hearts, or their faces ; 

and who, to mimic this sage, would’ 
rather see common sense in confu- 

sion, than a word misplaced in one of 

their sentences. Yet these are sages 

among the men, and their sentences 

are so many divine oracles; whereas 

perhaps, had we lived in their own 

times, to have heard the many more 

foolish things they said than sensible 

ones, we should have found them as 

oaffish as the dupes who revere them. 

And though perhaps we might have 

been more surprized to hear such do- 

tards talk sometimes rationally, than 

we now are, to read their sayings; 

we should have had reason still ‘to 

think them more fit to extort our ad- 

miration than deserve it. Care has 

been taken to hand down to us the 

best of their sentences, many of which 

are still weak enough: but had the 

same care been taken to register all 

their absurdities ; how great a share of 

their present applause would they 

have lost! As the infidel observed to 

‘the priest of Neptune, when proving 

the god’s divinity from the trophies in 

his temple. 


Tis true their pictures who escaped you 
keep, 

But where are they who perish’d in the 
deep ? GARTH, 


But we have a more formidable set of 
enemies than these Jaconic gentle. 
men ; men who pretend to build their 
assertions upon very good grounds, 
and who would scorn, say they, to 
exclude us from power, dignity and 
public offices, if hey ‘could not shew 
us the best of reasons. It will be 
proper thetefore to hear their reasons, 
before we undertake to say they are 
in the wrong. ‘ 
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CHAPTER V. 
Whether the Women are fit for public 
Off 


ces, or not. 


Jr is enough for the men to find a 
thing established to make them be- 
Jieve it well grounded. In all coun- 
tries we are seen in subjection and 
absolute dependence on the men, 
without being admitted to the advan- 
tages of sciences, or the opportunity 
of exerting our capacity in a public 
station. ence the men, according 
to their usual talent of arguing from 
seemings, conclude that we onght to 
be so, But supposing it to be true, 
that women had ever been excluded 
from publie offices, is it therefore ne- 
cessarily true that they ought to be 
so? God has always been more or 
less resisted by ungrateful man, a fine 
conclusion it would be then to infer 
that therefore he ought to be so. 

But why do the men persuade them- 
selves that we are less fit for public 
employments than they are? Can 
they give any better reason than cus- 
tom and prejudice formed in them 
by external appearances, for want of 
a closer examination? If they did 
but give themselves the leisure to 
trace things back to their fountain- 
head, and judge of the sentiments and 
practices of meti in former ages from 
what they discover in their own 
times, they would not be go open as 
they are to errors and absurdities. in 
all their opinions. And particularly 
with regard to women, they wouid be 
able to see that, if we have been sub- 
jected to their authority, it has been 
by no other law than that of the 
stronger; and that we have not been 
excluded from a share in the power 
and privileges which lift their sex 
above ours, for want of nattiral capa- 
city, or merit, but for want of an 
equal spirit of violence, shameless in- 
justice, and lawless oppression, with 
theirs. 

Nevertheless, so weak are their in- 
tellectuals, and so “untuned are their 
organs to the voice of reason, thar 
eustom makes more absolute slaves of 
aheir senses than they can make of 
us. They are so accustcmed to see 
things a& they now are, that they can- 
hot represent to themselves how they 
can be otherwise. It would be ex- 
wemely add they think-to see a wo- 
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man at the head of an army giving 
battle, or at the helm of a nation 
giving laws ; pleading causes in quali- 
ty of counsel; adimimistering yustice 
in a court of judicature ; preceded in 
the street’ with sword, mace, and 
other ensigns of authority, as magi- 
strates; or teaching rhetoric, medi- 
cine, philosophy, and divinity, in qua- 
lity of university professors. 

If by oddity they understand some- 
thing in its naturé opposite to the 
renuine unbiassed rules of good sense ; 

believe the ‘men will find it a diffi- 
cult task, to prove any oddity fn such 
a sight, or avy real inconsistence in it 
with rectified reason: For if women 
are but considered as rational crea- 
tures, abstracted from the disadvan- 
tages imposed upon them by the un- 
just usurpation and tyranny of the 
men, they will be found, to-the full, 
as capable ag the men, of filling these 
offices. 

I must own, indeed, in this age, to 
see a woman, however well qnaltfied, 
exert herself in any of these employ- 
menis, could not but as-greatly sur- 
prize us as to see aman or woman 
drest in the garb-in vogue at the time 
of Queen Bess. And yet our wonder 
in either case would be the sole effect 
of novelty, or of the revival of an ob- 
solete custom néw to us. If from 
immemorable time the men had been 
so little envious and so very impartial 
as to do justice to our talents, by ad- 
mitting us to our right of sharing 
with them in pubdlic action; they 
would have been as accustomed to 
see us filling public offices, as we are 
to see them disgrace them; and to 
see a lady at a bar, or ona bench, 
would bave been no more strange 
than it is now, to see a grave judge 
whimpering at his maid's huees ; or, 
a lord embroidering his wite's petti- 
coat: a’ Schurman, with a thesis in 
her hand, displaying nature in iis most 
innocent seul lights, would: have 
been as familiar a sight, as a physician 
in his chariot, conning Ovid's Art of 
Love: and an Amazon, with a hel- 
met on her bead, animating her em- 
battled troops, would have been no 
more a matter of surprize than a mil- 
liner behind a counter with a thimble 
on her finger; or than a peer of 
Great Britain playing with his garter. 
Not reason then, but error and igno- 
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rance cased in custom, makes these 
superficial creatures think it an un- 
natural sight. 

There are few nations, beside our 
own, which think women capable of 
holding the sceptre; but England has 
learned by repeated experience, how 
much happier a kingdom is, when 
under the protection and rule of a 
woinan, than it can hope to be under 
the government of aman. Matter 
ef fact then plainly points out the 
absurdity of the contrary prejudice. 
How many ladies have there been, 
and still are, who deserve place 
among the learned; and who are 
more capable of teaching the sciences 
than these who now fill most of the 
university chairs? The age we live 
in has produced as many, as any one 
heretofore; though their modesty 
prevents their making any public 
shew of it. And as our sex, when it 
applies to learning, may be said at 
least to keep pace with the men, so 
are they more to be esteemed for their 
learning than the latter: since they 
are under a necessity of surmounting 
the softness they were educated in; 
of renouncing the pleasure and indo- 
lence to which cruel custom seemed 
to condemn them; to overcome the 
external impediments in their way to 
study; and to conquer the disadvan- 
tageous notions, which the vulgar of 
both sexes entertain of learning in 
women, And whether “it be that 
these difficulties add any keenness to 
a female understanding, or that n2- 
ture has given to woman a quicker 
and more penetraiing genius than to 
man ; it is self-evident that many of 
our sex have far out-stript the men. 
Why then are we not as fit to learn 
and teach the sciences, at least to our 
own sex, as they fancy themselves 
to be ? 

CHAP. VI. 


Whether the Women are naturally 
capable of teaching Sciences, or not. 


Or rhetoric we must be allowed to 
be by nature designed mistresses and 
models. Eloquence is a talent so na- 
tural and peculiar to woman, that no 
one can dispute it her. Women can 
persuade what they please; and can 
dictate, defend, or distinguish between 
right and wrong, without the help of 
laws. There are few judges, who 
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have not proved them the most pre. 
valent counsel’; and few pleaders,who 
have not experienced them to be the 
most clear-headed equitable judges, 
When women speak on a subject, 
they handle it with so delicate a touch, 
that the men are forced to own they 
feel what the former say. All the 
oratory of the schools is not able to 
give the men that eloquence and ease 
of speech, which: costs us nothing. 
And, that, which their mean enyy 
call loquacity in us, is only a readi- 
ness of ideas, and an ease of delivery, 
which théy in vain labour, for years, 
to attain to. 

With what heSitation, confusion, 
and drudgery, do not the men Jabour 
to bring forth their thoughts? And 
when they do utter something tolera- 
ble; with what insipid gestures, dis- 
tortions, and grimaces, do they not 
murder the few good things they say? 
Whereas, when a woman speaks; 
her air is generally noble and prevent- 
ing, her gesture free and full of dig- 
nity, her action is decent, her words 
are easy and insinuating, ber stile is 
pathetic and winning, and her voice 
melodious aud tuned to her subject. 
She can soar to a Jevel with the high- 
est intellect without bombast, and, 
with a complacency natural to the 
delicacy of her frame, descend to the 
meanest capacity without meanness. 
What is there we are unfit to reason 
upon, which does net offend against 
decency ? When we discourse of good 
or evil, it is well Known we are capa- 
ble of winning to the one and wean- 
ing from the other the most obstinate 
men, if they have but minds suscepti- 
ble of reason and argument: and 
that character of integrity, which is 
imprinted on our countenances while 
we spcuk, renders our power of per- 
suasion more prevalent. Sure then, 
if we are endowed with a more com- 
municative eloquence than they are, 
we must be at least as well qualified 
as they to teaeh the sciences ; and if 
we are not seen in university chairs, 
it cannot be attributed to our want of 
capacity to fill them, but to that vio- 
lence with which the men support 
their unjust intrusion into our places ; 
or at least to our greater modesty and 
less degree of ambition. 

If we were to apply to the law, we 
should succeed in it at least as well at 
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the men. The natural talent we have out whether beyond the utmost cir- 
undisputed, of explaining and unra- cumference of the universe there be 
velling the most knotty intricacies; any imaginary space, and whether 
of stating our own and other people’s that infant of .our own dream be in- 
ptetensions; Of discovering the finite or finite: whether an atom be 
grounds of a dispute, with the means splittable into infinite parts, or how 
to set it right; and of setting engines a column of air upon a man’s head, 
to work to do ourselves justice, is reaching to the sky, shall feel less 
sufficient to prove that, were we to heavy than a hob-nail. 
fill the offices of counsel, judges, and ere we to express our concep- 
magistrates, we should shew a capa- tions of God, it would never enter 
city in business which-very few men into the head of one of us to describe 
can boast of. But peace and justice him as a venerable old man. No 
is our study, and our pride is to make we have a more noble idea of him, 
up those breaches which the corrup- than to compare him to any thing 
tion of that sex renders them indus- created, We conceive that there must 
trious to make. be a God, because we are sensible 
Our sex seems born to teach and that neither we nor the objects which 
practise physic; to restore health to surround us can be the works of 
the sick; and to preserye it to the chance, or of self-production. And 
well. Neatness, handiness,andcom- as we daily see that the success, 
pliance are one-half of a patient’s which attends our undertakings, is 
cure; and in this the men must yield scarce ever the natural effect of the 
tous. Indeed in our turns we must means we made use of to attain to it, 
yield to them in the art of inventing we are convinced that the conduct of 
hard names; and puzzling a cure our affairs is not the consequence of 
with the number, as well as adding to our own prudence; and therefore 
a patient’s grievance with the costli- conclude that it must be the effect of 
ness, of remedies. But we can in- a superior, general, providence. We 
vent, and have invented, without the should never take it into our heads to 
help of Galen, or Hippocrates, an run divisions upon ourown chimerical 
infinity of reliefs for the sick, which hypotheses, and to fill a volume to 
they and their blind adherents.could answer an impossible: as whether, if 
neither improve nor disapprove. And man had not sinned, the Son of God 
an old woman’s receipt, as it is term- would have died: or whether by su- 
ed, has often been known to remove pernatural power a stone could be 
an inveterate distemper which has lifted to the beatific vision. And yet 
baffled the researches of a college we might without vanity aspire’ to 
of graduates. In a word, the obser- being as able philosophers or divines 
vations made by women in their as the men, perhaps better: if I un- 
ractice, have been so exact, and derstand rightly the sense of those 
uilt upon such solid reason, as to words. And sutely philosophers and 
shew more than once the useless pe- divines according to the acceptation 
dantry of the major part of school of the words, are such as are perfect- 
systems. ly versed in the secrets of nature and 
[hardly believe our sex would mysteries of religion. If so, as we 
spend sormany years to so little pur- know that the chief fruit of all Jearn- 
pose as those men de, who call them- ing is a just discernment of true from 
selves philosophers; were we to ap- false, and of evidence from obscurity, 
py. to the study of nature. But I we are equally capable of both. And 
elieve we could point out amuch were we to aim at being both, we 
shorter road to the desired end. We should make it our business to form 
should scatcely do like some men ,as just ideas of the divinity and its re- 


- Who waste whole years (not to men- velations as the weakness of human 


tion many of them who dwell for nature would permit, and to trace 
ife) on mere entia rationis, fictitious nature up to its true source in all its 
trifles, no where to be found but in effects. And as we are sensible thet 
their own noddles. We should find the knowledge of ourselves and the 
more usefuls employments for our objects about us, is absolutely neces- 
inquiries, than idly plodding to find sary to render the aforementioned 
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knowledges useful; we should, in- lity, They area plodding, laborious 
stead of losing time in the triffes, race, and know how to turn their mos 
which engross the studies of the ney to account. 
generality of male phiiosophers, ap- 
ply ourselves to the observation. of 
ourselves and the different objects 
which environ’ us, in order to find 
out in what they relate to or differ _It is, of course, not surprising that 
from us; and by what applications many opulent persons are to be found 
they may be beneficial or obnoxious at Flensburg, and especially -as_they 
to us and to the end they were given enjoy several particular privileges — 
fis.for. Might we uot then by this My lodging at Flensburg was extrerfes 
means be both as learned phileso- ly taconvenient. The house was very 
phers and as able diyihes as the men; large, and had several apartments in 
as capable of being taught, and as it, but it was so filthy every where 
stecessful in teaching, at least, as without exception, that the bad smelt 
they are? made it almost intolerable. I was 
obliged to burn semething almost cons 
tinually in my apartment to obviate 
this inconvenience. But, as well as 
The varenary Lire and Travers of the house, the persons with whom I 
Baron Honperc. Mitten by Were to cat and drihk were not the 
Himself. Extracted from the La- most Sieanly. Among my table com. 
tin) Edition of Leipsice, in 1743, Panions there were two persons whose 
By W. Hamiton Rew. failings were not less Jaughable than 
a Caieed Aoki 08.) troubicsome. One of them stam- 
LU antinned Jem jr. Vs. } meted very much; and the other, 
AT length, I began to perceive having no nose, he seemed rather to 
LY that, in consequence of this con- hiss or whistle than to speak. It was 


smnal anrniseats lah and etidy eee en ha Bhe is eee sieht 
tinual dappucavoen toiabour ana study, not Casy to near either oF tjem Witi- 


Percum genus est, pdtiensque laborum, 
Quacsitque tenax, et quod quaesita re 
sercae, 


{To be continued. } 








my health was mucit impeired, I ont lang or pity y and besides this, 
therefore, formed the resyfution to the table was continually surrotmded 






o fare the by five of six large dogs and cats; 







and actually their barking and mewing nearly dis- 
nthe spring tracted me, and made the whole com- 
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previously. pletely i je. Upon this, ae- 
ort, | was count I went privately, and enquired 

Tid for accommodation at another lodging 
vould have been jor, sery house, telling the landlord all the dit 
to the warm bath; but I found that, ficulties I bad to contend with. -F, at 
at this time of life, notwithstanding I the same fime, requested as a-favour 
had always practised the strictest to be taken into his house, as 1 was 
temperance, travelling did me as yet obliged to remain a short time at 
much harm now as it hi i: but he excused himself, 
before. saying he could do no such thing, as 

The weather this year was uncom- he was liable to answer the complaint, 
monly raw: in fact, the.spring was, if any should be made, by my present 
in every thing but the time, the re-. landlord before the town magistrates. 
semblance of winter, So stormy was My hopes having thns miscarried, I 
the, weather at sea likewise. that, in had noihing to do but to return to the 
my passage over trons Copenhagen by. place from whence I came: here f 
the Little Belt, [ was very wear being found it necessary to feign. an_indis- 
lost. However, I arrived safely at position merely to have the privilege 
Hadersleben, where the inhavitants of eating alone.. 
appear to be very civil ond industrious, At length, I came to Hamburghy 
At Flensburg, in Sieswick. [ ooserved and remained sonie days ; but though 
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the people were not so civil in_their there are many remarkable things er 
reception of :t angers; but the Plens- s rich and large city, and <evera 
burgers have ihe character of being learned men, sisited none of them, 
the best econemisis in the priacipa- excepting M. Fleischer, provost 
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Altona, my very worthy friend, and 
formerly fellow traveller. There are 
three ways that lead from Hamburgh 
to Amsterdam: for instance, one road 
leads to Osnaburg, which, on account 
of the length | tediousness of the 
journey, is called the cow’s post; one 
may also make the passage by water 
at certain times of the year, or travel 
by way of Bremen and Oldenburg. 
The latter I chose, and in the course 
of two days arrived at Bremen, quite 
wet through wyth the rain, and nearly 
frozen with cold 
likewise so high, that we were several 
times afraid of being crushed to pieces 
in our carriage by the trees that we 
saw torn up by the roots. On ac- 
count of the severe cold, we were 
obliged to have a fire made at every 
inp we came to, notwithstanding the 
period [ allude to was the midale of 
June. 

The inhabitants of Bremen know 
of no kind of pleasure or enjoyment, 
but lead a rude and austere kind of 
life. Here there are no theatrical 
entertainments, umless at some times 
of the year they are visited by a few 
wretched strollers, who burlesque the 
goers they pretend to perform. ‘The 

remeners neither pay nor receive 
visits. A man who might wish to 
pass his life in the midst of society 
with the greatest freedom, and with- 
out fnterrnption, could not find a 

lace pre to bis mind than Bremen. 
t is seldom, indeed, that any thing 
like tumult or uproar is heard in these 
streets. When I was there, a thief 
happened to be detected and seized, 
by which I learned that robbery was 
a thing scarcely ever heard of in that 
city, Travelling expenses at Bremen 
aod Oldenburgh are very moderate, 
rovided people. go in smail parties ; 
eing alone, therefore, I was_ sorry 
Thad taken this route. At Olden- 
burg I staid some days, and never 
passed a short time with greater plea- 
sure; but for this ] was obliged to the 
polite reception which I met with 
from the governor, his excellency M. 
Schestedt. This gentleman is a stran- 
ger to every kind of pride, and is only 
distinguished by his virtues and his 
condescension. His house was so far 
the place of refuge for a. number of 
scholars, that it might have been taken 

r an academy. The discourse at 
Universat Mac. Vou. XIV. 


The wind was 
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table was such as to afford both profit 
and pleasure. I have partaken of en- 
tertainments more costly, but of none 
that I know of with more intellectual 
advantage, so that you may imagine 
I left Oldenburg with regret. 
Travelling from East Frieseland to 
Neucastel Ys both expensive and dif- 
ficult; but being once arrived at the 
place last mentioned, the difficulties 
are superseded. Here trechtsciuyts, 
or passage boats, may be hired at a 
very reasonable price, and passengers 
generally. prefer them when they in- 
tend passing the night on board,— 
The journey is then not only more 
expeditious, but we also avoid the 


inns, the charges of which in Holland 


are dear and inconvenient. Large 
towns and good houses are every 
where to be found in the Seven Pro- 
vinces, and even in the houses of the 
lowest sort of people every thing is 
very neat and cleanly : this, upon the 
whole, pleases the eye better than the 
mind; for there, as most of the land- 
lords. endeavour to turn their out- 
houses to an advantage, travellers are 
by no means so handsomely accom- 
modated as in France and Italy-— 
These Dutch out-houses are fitted 
up more like hospitals than other- 
wise, the beds being so high that it is 
necessary to ascend them bya lad-_ 
der. Here a man is turned in to pass 
the night with all descriptions, and 
instead of sleeping, he is necessitated 
to keep awake tv watch his person 
and property. The cleanliness of 
which the Hollanders so much boast, 
should be reckoned among tie in- 
conveniences to be met with.— 
Should a person only spit upon the 
floor, or happen to let fall . the lease 
drop of water imaginable, he is threat- 
ened as hard by the host as ir, for- 
sooth, he had been guilty of some 
very great misdemeanor, or had pol- 
luted some holy place. 

_ I have always had the same opinion 
of Dutch cleanliness. They are ex- 
act in trifles, and.careless in matters 
of greater consequence. They are 
always washing their streéts, and con- 
tinually neglecting to wash their 
hands. A whole company will eat 
out of one dish, and into this make 
no scruple of putting their fingers, 
which of course is disgusting to sttan- / 
Gets, and especially when, as it Oftea 
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happens, that sea-faring men are 
among them all smeared with pitch 
and tar. But these are am to 
whom great respect is-paid in Hol- 
land. ‘There is no nation I pity more 
than the Dutch. They possess great 
riches, and live in poverty: they live, 
as it were, in palaces, and yet want 
elbow room. I was once invited to 
dine with a respectable merchant, 
whose whole entertainment consisted 
only of a dish of fish: on this account 
I always excused myself when invited 
by others. Certainly these inconve- 
niences are much overbalanced by 
many excellent laws and wholesome 
regulations, in consequence of which 
people from the most distant quarters 
are invited to settle here, so that Hol- 
land may be looked upon &s the com- 
mon portion of all the inhabitants of 
the world. Added to this, the Hol- 
Janders are upright and plain dealers. 
When my friends at Amsterdam 
were acquainted with my intention of 
going to Aix Ja Chapelle, they were 
unanimous in advising me to give up 
that idea. At length, instead of re- 
turning as they advised, I altered my 
purpose of ——- a northern 
winter, and determined to pass the 
same. either at Brussels or at Paris. 
The latter being the result of my 
choice, I took a vessel for Rotterdani ; 
but neglecting to make myself a cabin 
passenger, I must inform you that I 
was compelled to go among the com- 
mon passengers. ‘Lhe vessel was then 
nearly filled with sailors just returned 
from the Indies. Their rude discourse, 
and their songs in partieular, disgusted 
me almost as much as their smoaking, 
which I believe prevented any one 
from seeing a yard before him, and 
formed a kind of floating volcaro. 
As for rest, none was to be had, as 
these gentry formed a resolution, be- 
fore night, that no person should be 
suffered to close his eves ; accordingly, 
when I became sleepy, I was very 
civilly pummeiled by my neighbours, 
and constrained to continue an un- 
willing witness to theit noisy mirth 
and low ribaldry, which, with their 
drinking, continued the whole night. 
i, however, reached Rotterdam ver 
much out of order; where I met with 
a French Colenel lately from Spain, 
and whom I found had béen a pas- 
senger in the same vessel that brought 
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me to Rotterdam. I found him to 
be a very worthy man, as he was” 
afterwards my fellow-traveller to 
Antwerp; which place, with a good 
wind, we might have reached in 
twelve hours; it being otherwise with’ 
us, we occupied double the time. 

These two cities form a complete 
contrast each with the other.—At 
Rotterdam eyery thing is in motion; 
at Antwerp all is still and quiet :—the 
inhabitants of Rotterdam are rich; 
those of Antwerp are beggatrs :—at 
Antwerp the people are rude and un- 
civil ; at Rotterdam they are well-be-: 
haved and polite :—at Rotterdam we 
meet with intellect and religious in- 
quiry ; at Antwerp we find ignorance 
and superstition. In matters of super-’ 
stition the Brabanters do not yield 
to the Italians. Here the city, the 
suburbs, the villages, and even the 
high roads are covered with cloisters, 
so that you shall more easily meet 
with a dead saint than a living man. 
From Antwerp I preceeded to Mech- 
len, where, having some time to wait 
for a carriage, I took a turn about the 
town, and met with a Franciscan 
Monk, who accompanied me through 
the town and shewed me every part 
of the college he inhabited. There 
was a very handsome garden belong 
ing to it; but as every alley in the 
same was ornamented with images 
of saints, it was rather unpleasant for 
a protestant:to walk in it. In their 
church the life of St. Francis was 
painted upon a number of tablets; 
and here the Monk betrayed his ig- 
norance in a striking point of view, 
as, in endeavouring to explain one of 
these tablets, he observed, ‘‘ here one 
may see how much the holy saint re- 
pehted when he renounced the doc- 
trine of Calvinism, which he had for- 
merly espoused.” -In another place 
the saint was represented as* having 
fallen at his father’s feet, who is in 
the act of cudgelling him most 
severely. 

At Brussels I remained but a few 
days, and then continued, my route 
towards Paris. Much disturbance 
then prevailed in this great city’on 
account of the high price of ‘bread, 
which at that time cost ten sols per 
pound. An insurrection took place, 
which was not allayed before the 
lives of two of ‘the citizens, rendered 
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desperate, were lost. About the same 
time a pretended miracle was reported 
as having been performed, in the heal- 
ing of a woman who laboured under 
an uncommon hemorrhage; but the 
people were so intent upon their ob- 
ject of procuring bread, that they 
were not to be diverted from it by 
miracles. I heard a Frenchman ob- 
serve, ‘that more meat and fewer 
miracles would be a very desirable 
thing.” 

I took apartments not far from the 
Luxembourg, which neighbourhood 
I preferred on account of the air, and 
its proximity to the public gardens ; 
but,.on account of the avenues being 
filled with beggars, it was really 
troublesome to walk in them: [ 
could scarcely help laughing to see 
people, very well clothed, ranging 
abort and accosting evcry person they 
met for charity; or to hear people, 
with their hair powdered and thcir 
heads dressed, exclaim ‘* We petish 
through hunger—we have tasted 
nothing for several cays.” I once 
met a very well dressed man in these 
gardens who begged alms of a lady 
passing by, and presently after I saw 
this lady begging of another! Soon 
after a young woman in a silk gown 
fainted away, and, upon her recovery, 
she being carried home, it appeared 
she lodged in a house with scarcely 
any rogf to it, and that her whole 
larder consisted of a little cabbage, a 
few apples, and some peas. I mention 
these circumstances only that the 
reader should judge of the pride and 
the poverty of this nation. The beg- 
gars themselves are so well clad, that 
they are only to: be distingnished 
from the rich by their pale and meagre 
faces. It is also very easy here to 
mistake a fencing-master, a player, 
“er a dancing-master for ‘a marquis. 
And when I first saw a shoe-maker, 
acurrier, &c. I could easily have been 
made to believe them burgomasters 
or members of the corporation. Even 
some of the women at Paris dress 
upon a par with the ladies of the 
court in Denmark. I cannot say but 
that this mode of dressing gave me 
some uneasiness; for, tho’ ] thought 
myself beyond decent, J] found that 
the French could with difficulty 


‘feckon me among the honettes gens. 
-Indeed this was a matter of difficulty 
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in a place where pride and pover 
o hand in hand, and where eon eh 

mc (of that time at least) were 

deccrated with gold and silver lace.» 


I did not go to Paris for the pur- 
pose of expending the little that -bad 
pour faire honneur a la nation, as the 
hosts in the suburbs of St. Germain 
are in the habit of telling young 
strangérs they ought to do. | My. 
principal view was now to wait there 
the return of the proper season of the 
year for taking me home again. 


{ To be continued.) 





AN INTERESTING ANECDOTE OF 
LAVATER. 
For the Universal Magazine. 

WHEN the greatest enormities 

were every where committed 
in Switzerland; when the bayonet, 
the dungeon, or banishment threaten- 
ed every individual of distinction ; 
Lavater boldly stood forward‘ and re- 
proached the French Directory with 
their crimes; and Sehauenberg, at 
the head of thirty thousand armed 
men, was forced to dissemble his dis- 
leasure and to apologise in the most 
Sunsiliasing manner to a powertess 
individual. When the Helvetic Di- 
rectory dragged from the T'enCantons 
to the borders of France, or to French 
prisons, the most honourable, peace 
able, and venerable men on no other 
pretext than that of prudential pre- 
caution, Lavater preached and wrote 
against these enormities, accusing the 
goveroment and sometimes the guilty 
individuals, and no one dared, for a 
long time, even to reproach him for 
it; till at last, on the total subversion 
of all Jaw and justice, the Directory 
seized also on him, Wherever he 
went, however, the people hid their 
faces, and the officers of justice felt 
appalled in his presence; and though 
he was the boldest opponent of these 
violent measures, be was by ‘much 
the most gently handled, and the first 
that was set at liberty. When the 
French,a second time entered Zurich, 
he wrote again against the Helvetic 
Directory with the greatest effect ; 
yet he was more than ever honoured 
by all parties. He was visited by 
Moreau and the whole French statf 
wher he was reproaching them with 
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the futility of their pretences for con- 
tinuing the war; and when he died, 
the whole of the French officers re- 
quested permission to attend his fu- 
neral. ‘*1 live and die,” said he to 
those who attempted to persuade him 
of the inutility of his efforts to pre- 
. vent the Helvetic Directory from ap- 
rehending whom they wished: “ I 
ive and die, my friends, in the con- 
viction that the voites of twenty or 
thirty honest men, devoid of ‘fear, 
and whose conduct is irreproachable, 
would be sufficiently an object of re- 
spect, and even of fear, to compel 
five men to more moderate measures, 
who have calculated upon a general 
silerice, without having as yet given any 
decisive proofs either of vigour or of 
personal intrepidity. O friends, there is 
no longer any belief in the world in the 
power of truth and of fortitude.” The 
old and venerable belief in God, and 
the support of God in a just cause, 
has disappeared.” To those who pru- 
dently, as they thought, consulted 
their personal security, and charged 
him with seeking the crowa of mar- 
tyrdom, ‘‘I seek no such thing.” said 
he; “I hold fast to rectitude, to 
truth, to my duty, and my conviction, 
without anxiety for the consequences 
that may eventually follow. The 


pense anticipation of what’ may. 


appen when we do what ought to 
be done, is the beginning of all weak- 
ness, of all infidelity towards ourselves 
and towards our duty. I run afier no 
crown of inartyrdom; for my huma- 
nity, my flesh, my nature and orga- 
nization tremble at it. I suttered*tco 
much at the expatriation of iny feilow- 
citizens,to bave the smallest relish my- 
self for such an expatriation. Oh! he 
who lives in the harmless circle of a 
beloved and Joving family, in the 
circle of the noblest, of the wisest, 
and of the warmest friends: he who 
is called to the head of a numerous 
. flock, by whom he is looked up to 
with reverence: he who prefers to 
live in the element of a righteous and 
dutiful freedom, must ‘be indeed 
deprived of all reason, to long for a 
removal—God knows where, a sepa- 
ration from all—God knows how 
Jong.” 
If there be a man who can hear, 
withcut emotion, language like this, 
his feelings are not to be enyied.— 
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How much superiof to the ey of 
a courtly eloge, to all the well-turned 
periods of a Filechier. 





Remarks on the Micnration of 
Birps and Insects. 


HAVE been informed, that when 

the light-houses on the coast of 
Kent were first fitted up with reflect- 
ing lamps, the people who watched 
in them have caught sixty dozen of 
birds during the night, by their flying 
against the glass, and falling down, 
This remarkable information led mé 
to conclude that they were birds of 
passage, either emigrating from or 
flying to our coast from the Continent, 
and that, being allured by the bril- 
liancy of the light, they directed their 
flight to that point. I requested to 
have a list of such birds as they were 
acquainted with, and they sent me 
the names of such as they knew ; they 
are as follow, viz—the lark, ‘the 
redwing, the woodcock, the snipe, 
the widgeon, the teal, the duck of 
different species, the coot, the field- 
fare, the partridge, the blackbird, the 
thrush, the starling, the woodpecker, 
the bittern, the dove, the whitethroat, 
and the quai, There were many 
others which they were unacquainted 
with. Some of the birds emigrate in 
large flights, while others arrive in 
smal] detachments. 

The goldfinches, like the swallows, 
congregate on the shores ; and I have 
known a person catch one hundred 
and twenty in forty-eight hours. 

The larks, and some other birds, 
are an exception; for they arrive a 
few at a time, at al] hours of the day, 
from the morning till the evening, 
and may be seen approaching the 
shore in the autumn and during the 
winter. -The swallows are sometimes 
seen to congregate in large numbers 
on the coast, where they wait for an 
opportunity to take their departure, 
as most of the birds in a long flight 
generally fly against the wind. 

- When scientific men begin fo 
make observations, they will perhaps 
find reason to conclude that several 
species of insects migrate as well as 
birds ; that they sometimes visit us 
from parts very distant ; and that they 
can keep on the wing much longer 
than it is generally expected: but re 
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ated proofs will be necessary to 
place the emigration of insects beyond 
doubt or contradiction. 

My attention was first drawn to the 
sudden appearing and disappearing of 
insects, by a species of the c»/eoptera 
class, which had settled on the rumex 
acutus, and almost covered a consi- 
derable tract of them, and in the 
course of twenty-four hours they were 
all gone, nor was there a straggler 
left. 

I next happened accidentally on a 
very large number of the phygranea 
striates, settled in clusters on all the 
vegetables growing on the banks of a 
rapid stream, and they literally covered 
them; but when I went the next 
evening to make farther observa- 
tions, there was not a single fly to be 
seen. 

Walking one summer’s evening in 
company with a naturalist, in a valiey 
near the coast, our attention was at- 
tracted with seeing all the trees, 
bushes, and hedges covered with the 

apilio atalanta for half a mile. 

hey quitted their situation early in 
the morning ; for when we went out 
again to see after them, there was not 
one butterfly out of many thousands 
tobe seen. As these facts happened 
at different times, and there were hong 
intervals between them, they might 
have been seen and forgotten, if a 
more direct proof of the migration of 
insects had not been told me by a 
person whose veracity cannot be 
questioned. 

A lieutenant in the navy, who was 
stationed, in the summer of 1803, at 
the signal-house, near the edge of the 
cliff on the high land, not far from 
the South Foreland in Kent, men- 
tioned a circumstance, which con- 
firmed my opinion, that insects not 
only emigrate, but take long flights 
to reach the place of their destination. 
He said, as os was standing near his 
house, about three of the clock in the 
afternoon, he heard a noise at a dis- 
tance, which he at first compared to 
the rippling of water by the side of a 
vessel ; a he was soon surprised 
with seeing a flight of lady-birds, 
(coccinella), which for thickness re- 
sembled a shower of snow, as they 
nes him. They flew near 
the ground, and extended from the- 
edge of the cliff to a considerable dis- 
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tance in the country, and between 
six and seven feet deep. 

Their direction, when they-first 
reached the coast, was about one 
point from the east. towards the 
south; and they proceeded with 
great regularity after they had reach- 
ed the land towards the west.— 
After the first flight had passed about 
ten minutes, there appeared a second, 
and about the same interval a third ; 
and they followed each other in the 
same direction. He was obliged to 
shut, all his doors and windows, for 
they were so thick and numerous 
that they almost covered every thing 
which opposed their progress. 

A very large flight of the ceccinella 
7 punctata arrived in the Isle of Tha- 
net, about the middle of August,:and 
they covered the parapet-wall on the 
pier head, the fort, the houses, and 
the trees and hedges in the neighbour- 
hood at Margate, and extended as far 
as Ramsgate, and even settled upon 
the people as they were walking.— 


I saw a flight of the coccinella 2 punc- 


tata, which had settled on the build- 
ings and the hedges on the side of the 
road, as I was goimg through the 
county of Sussex, and they extended 
a considerable distance from the place 
where I first observed them. 

Large tracts of different insects 
have been seen floating dead upon the 
water; and in the Isle of Thanet a 
person discovered an immense quan- 
tity of scarabeus melolontha drivea 
on the shore nearly a foot deep. 

To account for this phenomenon of 
insects being found floating dead upon 
the water, and imsuch numbers that 
they may be scooped up with the 
hand, the naturalist supposes that they 
must be driven from our coast in 
tempestuous weather, too far to get 
back again. But whoever saw them 
upon the wing in.astorm? Or, are 
they accustomed to fly in such wea- 
ther? If we may give credit to the 
Eastern travellers, the locusts con- 
gregate in such large numbers, that 
in their flight they obscure the rays 
of the sun, 

Joel, in his figurative language, 
describes their appearance to the noise 
of a flame of fire that devoureth the 
stubble ; and he adds, they shall run 
like mighty men, they shall climb 
the wall like men of war; and they 
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shall mare every one in his way, 
and shall not break his ranks; neither 
shall one thrust another, They shall 
run to and fro in the city; they shall 
run upon the walls, they shall climb 
up the houses, they shali enter into 
the windows like a thief. 

This appears to be a striking de- 
scription oF the flight of the coccinella 
2 punctata already mentioned. They 
were first heard at a distance, and 
their noise was probably much more 
like the flame devouring the stubble 
than the rippling of water; but a 
sailor would naturally form his com- 

arison from the element he was 

st acquainted with. The flight of 
the coccinelia was regular, and with- 
out interrupting each other in their 
ranks; and they observed a regular 
space between the three bands.— 
When they settled, they climbed the 
walls of the houses ;' they entered the 
windows and the doors; nor could 
they be prevented bat by shutting 
them as against a thief. 

We are yet, in a great measure, 
ignorant of the economy, of Nature 
ja providing for the many classes of 
animated beings in the water, the 
eafth, and the air: the habits of 
many of them are yet to be learned ; 
and our knowledge of them can only 
be increased by repeated observations. 
Every hint which 1s offered is making 
one step in our progress; and though 
it roay. pot appear of much conse- 
guence at first, it may, in time, lead 
to many useful discoveries. 

By attending to the flights of in- 
sects on the coast, and noting the time 
of their appearance, the direction of 
the wind, and whether the atmosphere 
be calm, clear, or fozgy, we shall 
have some rule to guide us in our 
future observations; for it is very 
probable that they, like the stork in 
the heavens, know their appointed 
times ; and like the tuftle, the crane, 
and the swallow, observe the time of 
their coming, and they obey the dic- 
tates of Nature like the other tribes 
of animated beings in the creation. 
If a little farther attention were paid 
to them, by observing the trees, the 
plants, or the shrubs, on which they 
fix to feed and propagate, the farmer 
and gardener would then learn, by the 
seasons, how far they might suffer by 
such formidable enemizs, according 
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to the seasons. But, if we gain no 
other advantage in attending to this 
pursuit, we shall certainly find that 
we are increasing our imperfect know- 
ledge of the wonder’ contained in the 
creation; and we shall have reason to 
admire the wisdom and power of Him 
who created all things, in number, 
weight, and measure. 





The Apventures and TRAVELS, in 
various Paris of the Globe, of 
Henry Voce. Translated from 
the German. 


{ Continued from p. 5.) 


TT HE waiter of the house, an honest 

worthy man, aud a native of 
Swisserland, had listened with a great 
deal of attention to this learned dis- 
cussion. He placed some bottles of 
old wine upon the table and said, 
‘*« Gentlemen, I here bring you a sort 
of wine such as you have hardly ever 
before drunk: you will therefore per- 
mit me, as a simple Swiss, to offer a 
few words upon this subject. The 
expression, avout which you cannot 
agree, is perfectly intelligible among 
us toevery country lad and herdsman, 
and what a joy did it communicate to 
my heart as J heard it; for it recalled 
to my mind the scenes of my youth 
and the joys which 1 had experienced 
in my native country. I was a shep- 
herd, and_ in summer used to tend a 
herd of sheep on the tops of the lofty 
Alps, where the richest grass, the 
best herbs, and the finest flowers grow. 
There I ate my bread and delightful 
cheese, and drank the most delicious 
milk mixed with water as pellucid as 
crystal, while I caro}led forth the song 
of my youth. 

«« There, there, have I seen the 
horns which my countryman cele- 
brates, and which echoed to the strains 
that I sung. There were hundreds of 
those horns on the long ridges of hills 
which the poet mentions. On the 
highest Alps are steep, craggy rocks, 
which rear their wr into the clouds 
and even above them, covered with 
thiek ice, which even the heat of sumy 
mer does not entirely dissolve, a6 
between them there are oceans of i¢e 
extending many miles, which are 
never entirely thawed, and from them 
descead great streams of water, arising 
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from such parts of the snow and ice 
as are melted. SH 
« Tam a Swiss, and have, at times, 
a longing desire of home. To soothe 
my melancholy mind at such mo- 
ments, I have bought maps of Swis- 
serland, and pictures representing 
those high mountains and their glit- 
tering horns; in these I particularly 
traced those spots where I had for- 
merly tended my sheep, viz, in Grin- 
delwald ; there we may behold the 
magnificent Bretthorn, the lofty Wet- 
terhorn, the Fischerhorn, and a great 
number of other rocks ; by this means 
I renewed my past delights, and en- 
joyed, over a ain, the days of my 
youth. Oh! that I were, once again, 
where hills bear horns, where rocks 
piled on rocks, stretch into the clouds, 
where the lofty vallies are filled with 
eternal ice and snow, from whose 
superflux issue Jarge riyers.” 
One of the company now asked if 
there were really seas of ice upon the 
Alps, the snow and ice of which were 
ever wholly thawed, but were, to a 
certain degree, eternal? The Swiss 
assured him that there were, and 
added, that there were some spots 
whiere the ice was a hundred yards in 
depth. 
An A.M. from the forests of Thu- 
ringia, grew warm upon this, and told 
the Swiss “ to cease troubling the 
company with such wild and impro- 
bable stuff. High mountains, indeed, 
that were so much nearer to the sun, 
and yet to be covered with eternal 
ice and snow; to believe such non- 
sense, one must be mad. The stupid 
boy has heard somewhere that a poet 
has spoken of eternal ice, and knew 
not that this only means ice which 
lasts till the hot days in summer. In 
the forests of Thuringia there are also 
mountains, and the snow lies upon 
them longer than in the valleys; but 
what becomes of it, when the sun of 
May and June shines on it ?” 
. Another spoke and said, he had read 
in some books of travels, that even in 
Peru, which is not far from the line, 
there are hills and rocks, and between 
them vallies, which are covered with 
eternal ice and snow. This traveller, 
ahd others who maintained the same 


circumstance, and who were besides. 


| of learning, could not all be 


The gentleman from the Thurin- 
gian forests answered, and said, ‘* he 


was astonished that men of sound’ 


understanding could suffer themselves 
to be so deluded by a word, as to be- 
lieve such ienpetciiahd 

listen so little to the dictates of sound 
reason. Only reflect, for a moment, 


how absurd and — it is, per: 
m J 


petual ice upon lofty hills which are 
so near the sun, in a country where 
the solar rays are directly vertical.— 
He who can’believe this,” continued 
he with a scornful laugh, ‘‘ must be 
cracked. . We know, well ebough, 
that travellers make it a point of B - 
nour tosee what nobody has ever seen 
before them, and therefore they am- 
plify and describe with exaggerated 
and poetical licence.” 

The learned company began now 
to get very warm, and to bandy, wiih’ 
each other, the phrases madness, folly, 
stupidity, credulity, ignorance, &c. 
till a sensible and lively individual 
soothed their rage, and drew them off 
from their dispute in the following 
manner... He said, ‘* Gentlemen, the 
Swiss has Jed you upon the ice where 
it is easy to fall. Let us return to the 
hills which: bear horns. In the dif- 
ferent explanations which you have 

riven, you have adverted only to the 
orns, and the circumstance of theit 
being borne: you.have forgotten that 
the word Azil has, here, a ditferent 
signification. The well-known adage 
of Horace just now occurs to me: 


Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridicu- 
lus mus. 


That is, men who promise great things 
and excite great expectations, do not 
often perform much. You see, there- 
fore, that mountains sometimes signify 
men, who assume great importance, 
who strive to outdo others, and whe 
promise a vast deal. 

‘* Such inaportant people have also,’ 
sometimes, wives, who hme haw to 
live. Now. you will easily concsive 
what is meant when we say they bear 
horns; and thus you have a new exs 

lanation of the words where hills 
bear horns. So let us dispute no more, 
but drink a glass of wine in harmony 
and peace: Success to your futur 
wives, and no more ef horns!” Al 
was now peace and good humour ; 
laughter prevailed, and J, who hed 
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hitherto remained silent as a fish, now 


partook of the general hilarity. We 
did not separate till early in the morn- 
ing: I took a friendly leave of all, 
and, in‘a few days, set out on my 
jourmey back to Jena. 

Hitherto, I had followed, most 
strictly, the instructions of my ancient 
friends, nor had I cultivated an ac- 
guaintance with any female that had 
love for its basis ; but now, as | passed 
through Weimar, my heart became 
enchained, and I felt, all at once, a 
certain something towards a woman 
which I myself was unable accurately 
to explain. Many of the professors 
had given me letters of introduction 
to some distinguished persons, and 
one of these received me with great 

oliteness and attention. After I had 

een there some time, and was upon 
the eve of taking my departure, I was 
invited to supper ; and this invitation 
I received with much pleasure. 

As we sat down to table, there ap- 
peared a young lady, the only daughter 
of the gentleman of the house, and I 
took my place between her and her 
mother. Charlotte, for that was ber 
name, was possessed of many per- 
sonal beauties, and a heart adorned 
with all the finest and nolwest feelings. 
Her solid understanding wouid have 
been susceptible of the highest culti- 
vation, aa of the most interesting 
and engaging qualities, if the unlucky 
prejudice, that wealth is the surest 
source of all earthly accomplishments 
and of all earthly happiness, had not 
given a wrong direction to that most 
tender love which her parents felt for 
her, and if-they had thought more 
how to give their daughter a good 
education, than how to make her 
wealthy. By unwearied efforts to 
obtaia this latter pot, and.an anxious 
regard for her health, by regular in- 
stractions in the first catechetical 
principles of religion, by initiation in- 
to sone matters of household econo- 
my, und by the actuisition of a few 
exierior accomplishments, they be- 
leved that they had not only amply 
fulfilled their duty, but had also given 
the most unequivocal proofs of their 
extreme regard for the precious jewel 
upen whom all their happiness was 
founded, 

harlotte, therefore, was more in- 
Aebted to her own natural qualities 
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of heart and mind, certainly aeciden. 
tal, and which were unfolded by 
some favourable occasions, and the 
reading of a few good books, than to 
her education, for that power of digs 
critninating, at once, the true, the 
beautiful and the good, of feeli 
them with such ardour, and of bring- 
ing them to the level of her own ace 
tions with such facility. And it was 
this, as well as her interesting coun. 
tenance, which attracted my attention 
on the first evening, and which ren. 
dered her, addin so delightful, 
so lovely in my eyes. , 

I had frequent opportunities of 
speaking to ber while at table, for 
she inquired very minutely about my 
return, in order to know somethi 
of what I had seen. She entreat 
her parents to conduct me, next day, 
tothe ducal gardens, to the Stern, 
and to the Belvidere, and to take her 
also, which. was likewise willingly 
granted. While we were at the Stern, 
we ascended the nunierous and beau- 
tiful stories. of the bower, sat there 
some time, and gazed upon the charm- 
ing landscape that stretched before us; 
but, while we were thas employed, 
Charlotte let her handkerchief drop 
out of the window. I naturally ran 
into the garden to fetch it for her: 
when I returned, she advanced some 
steps towards me to return me ler 
thanks: I kissed her hand with a 
gentle squeeze, and from that mo- 
ment we felt a something for each 
other, which, as we were both equally 
inexperienced in love, we knew, not 
how to account for. She might easily 
perceive it in me and | in her; and 
we wished from that time, never more 
to be separated, 

The next day, I set off for Jena, 
but my heart was now always with 
my thoughts at Weimar. Scarcely 
was the college over on Saturday, 
when I rode “back to that place. [ 
alighted at the Elephant, and had no 
greater wish than to see Charlotte, 
How I should begin about this, was 
w).at I could not immediately decide; 
for, to goto her parents again so soon, 
[ considered as improper. The waiter 
brought my coffee in, and J scareely 
noticed him. He asked me if I would 
haye any thing to eat with it? but I 
returned no answer. .** Are you ill, 
Sir,” at length asked he ; ‘* you seentt 
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to be buried in thought. If I can 
serve you, you have only to command 
me.” 

« You can serve me, by quittin 
the room,” I replied; ‘* come bac 
in a quarter of an hour, for I shall 
perhaps want you ‘to go with a mes- 
sage.” He was scarcely down stairs, 
when I began to régret that I had 
dismissed him so harshly: I called 
him back again, and requested him 
to buy me several things. 

« You are quite another person al- 
ready,” said he; ** something unplea- 
sant has certainly occurred to you. 
If{ can serve you, I will do it cheer- 
fully: [ have often been of real use 
to many students: and I am so well 
known to them, that when they 
arrive here from Jena, they always 
ask for me.” 


Though I would willingly have 
made a confident, yet I did not think 
it prudent to unfold myself to such a 
man, as I should certainly expose the 
name and honour of a virtuous female 
to the ij] reports of the town. I there- 
fore answered him, dryly, that he had 
only to attend to my message: if [ 
ee him further, I would call 

im. 


As.soon as he had left me, I began 
again to think upon what method I 
should employ to.speak to Charlotte. It 
occurred to me, at last, that she went 
every day in the afternoon to a fe- 
male who lived near the Esplanade, 
who instructed her in various kinds 
of works: Oh! how I thanked my 
good genius that had suggested this 
thought to me. 
await the return of the waiter, and 
when he did return, I had scarcely 
patience to listen to what he had 
to say. 


“ Tell me, my friend,” said I im- 
mediately, ‘‘ can one purchase here 
any articles of female dress, well 
made?” “ Very well,” was his an- 
wer; ‘‘ there are several milliners 
in this town ;.one of them resides in 
this neighbourhood, and has a’ready 
taken a good deal of money from 
this house.” “* Where do thé others 
live?” «* They live here and there. 
By the bye, there’s one I think 
who lives near the Esplanade. 


Untvensat Mag, Vou. XIV. 


I could hardly } 
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Yes, bunt she is chiefly employed 
in teaching, and does not make any 
articles unless they are expressly bey 
spoken.” 


‘* T would fain speak with this one: 
if you have leisure, I wish you would 
shew me where she lives.” He did 
so, and when [I arrived I knew not 
what I should order. The loquacity 
of this person, however, helped me 
out of my difficulty: she laid before 
me so many different head-dresses, 
that it was very easy for me to choose 
some one out of them. While we 
were thus talking to each other, six 
young girls suddenly came into the 
room, and among them was Char- 
lotte. 


«* Ah! are you here yet,” said she 
to me. ‘J thougkt you had got 
back to Jena long before this,”— 
*«So I have been, but certain cir- 
cumstances compelled me to be here 
in Weimar to-day, and to remain 
here till to-morrow,’—* Will -you 
not pay us a visit then ?”—** Not 
now,” I replied, ‘* but I shall soon 
return, and then I shall not fail to 
pay my respects; I beg, therefore, 
that you will not mention to your 


” 


~parents that you have spoken with 


me.” 


The milliner now, interrupted the 
conversation. ‘* I will pay the 
—! attention to your ordc;, Sir ; 

must now, however, request you 
that you leave me, in order that I 
may begin my teaching.” As I 
went away I said toany conductress, 
«IT have put up at the Elephant, 
you will do me the greatest favour 
if you could procure me an inter- 
view with Miss Charlotte this even- 
ing or to-morrow morning: you 
may rely on my warmest grati- 
tude.” 


*« That is not very possible,” said 
she; ‘* however I will try if I can 
oblige you: I must tell you, though, 
that you must permit me to be 
present, for I wild not suffer the 
young lady tobe alone with you.” 
** Most willingly,” I replied; only 
do yon procure an interview; I 
wish only to be in her presence.” 


{To be continued.) 
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114 Remarks on the Genius of Miss Baillie. 


Remarks on the Genius of 
Miss Batre. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 


EW circumstances, connected 
with literature, could excite 
more_ curiosity than the attémpt of 
an individual to compose a series of 
plays illustrative of the effects of the 
whole range of the stronger passions ; 
especially when it is understood that 
the adventurer meant boldly to view 
both sides of the impassioned coun- 
tenance, and was sedulous to depic- 
ture the ridiculous as well as the 
tragic ‘results of those conflicts to 
which the human bosom is subject. 
The present is an interesting period 
for so adventurous and novel an en- 
deavotr. When the poets of Greece 
first woo'd the coy and many-tem- 
pered muse of the drama, the people 
were refined, and Homer had incul- 
cated chaste and critical opinions 
concerning the structure and attri- 


butes of poesy. On the other hand, 


Shakspeare Jaid the foundation of the 
English stage during an era which 
(as far as regards poetry) was rude 
as winter, and dark as midnight. 
The consequences were precisely 
those which might be expected.— 
The productions of the Grecian muse 
were lofty, polished, and sentimental : 
all that art could perform was effect- 
ed; but nature and the muse main- 
tained an injurious and immeasurable 
distance. The grand, though track- 
less, flights of Shakspeare’s orine 
were directed by an aim entirely op- 
posite. The human passions formed 
the basis of his plays, and tints warm 
from Nature's own pallet were em- 
ployed to bestow effect on the rude 
but captivating and faithtul picture. 
Still, tat a want of acquaintance 
with the works of those who had 
laboured to deduce precepts of art 
from the results of experience, he 
frequently so mingles the passions in 
the course of one representation, 
that it seems probable the greatest 
possible effect is not regularly elicited 
from materials so productive, al- 
thougli ‘the wonderful and unprece- 
dented power of his self-dependent 
genius must be admitted by all.— 


[Aucusr 


Now, assuredly, it is a matter of high 
interest to observe in what manner, 
and with what powers, a writer 
would endeavour to simplify the 
drama in a period like the present,— 
when the purest specimens of arti- 
ficial elegance, and the grandest pro- 
ductions of untutored Nature, unite 
to teach him what to avoid, but are 
so fascinating and so beautifn! ; mean- 
while, that they are more likely to 
tempt him to follow them as guides 
than to avoid them as quicksands, 

‘The comedy of Miss Baillie is of 
that simple, unmixed species, which 
may be denominated characteristic, 
The characters are not strongly mark- 
ed, nor dpposed to each other in bold 
lines of contrast, but gently inter- 
mingle, and exhibit their peculiarities 
in soft degrees of difference. It is 
thus, no doubt, that characters ap. 
me on the real stage of the world; 

ut we cannot readily believe that a 
tame and literal reflection of ‘he fea- 
tures of society is the style of repre- 
sentation calculated for the admoni- 
tory school of Thespis. The historical 
painter uses marked contrast, and a 
strength of delineation almost em- 
blematical of character, rather than 
strictly imitative ; and surely the dras 
matist would be correct in following 
his example? But Miss Baillie ap- 
pears deficient in the great fundamen. 
ial qualification of a comic dramatist 
—humour. Divide comedy. into as 
many classes as we please ;_particu- 
larise and describe these classes as 
the characteristic, the satirical, the 
witty, the sentimental, and the cir- 
cumstantial ; still, it is the business 
of the comic muse to ‘* show the very 
age and body of the time its form and 
pressure,” and the talent required for 
the successful achievement of this 
salutary purpose has ever been, and 
ever must be, humour. 


** Humour is all; wit should be only 
brought 

To turn agrecably scme_ proper 
thought.” 

But haw rarely is this quality the 

possession of a female bosom! The 

tanks of literature boast of females 

conspicuous for wit, eloquence, pe- 

netration, and strength o Judgmen 

but not of one who could display the 
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least resemblance of the humour 
evinced by Shakspeare and Cervantes, 
Sterne, and Fielding. From habits 
of education, indeed, it would appear 
that females have little opportunity 
of cultivating this propensity. The 
desirable delicacy with which their 
minds are usually nurtured, denies 
them that full, broad view of the 
coarser parts of life, fram the con- 
- templation of which it is probable 
our humorous authors derived that 

lowing maturity of faculty which 
as enabled them to convulse a,world 
with Jaughter, and to render vice 
despicable merely by exhibiting. it as 
irresistibly ridiculous. Be the cavise 
what it may, we cannot admit that 
Miss Baillie possesses humour. . Her 
comedies are pretty, tasteful, and di- 
verting. The characters are usually 
drawn with undeviating accuracy. 
But there is a general want of strength. 
Still, occasional flashes intervene, so 
replete with observation and so finely 
elucidative of character, that criticism 
forgets its office, and we forgive the 
rest of the scene for the beauty of a 
single passage. 

Bat wha shall hastily appreciate the 
merit of Miss Baillie in tragedy ?— 
‘Here she stands alone among the 
moderns, and agitaies the passions 
with true poetical magic. Her plays 
are wrilten in strict attention to that 
rule of Aristotle which declares terror 
and compassion: to be the legitimate 
objects of tragedy. The passions of 
love and hatred are among those on 
which she has already exercised her 
pen; and from these opposite ma- 
terials she has succeeded in achieving 
a similar result. In regard to the 
unities of time and place she is nei- 
ther strictly chaste (according to the 
practice of the ancients) nor wan- 
tonly licentious, as was so frequently 

e case with the greatest dramatic 
genius that the world ever produced, 
And this temperate medium appears 
well calculated for the great purposes 
of the drama, since it permits a dis- 
play of the growth and progress of 
passion, without affording scope for 
such a wild, excursive detail of inci- 
dents as destroys the simplitity and 
harmony of the fable. Her characters 
are genuine, distinctly marked, and 
Well preserved, Even the subordinate 
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personages are possessed of strong and 
original leading feavures. Miss Bail- 
lie’s versification is not of that smooth 
and uniform description which Ad- 
dison first introduced to drainatic 
writing. Her transitions are quick, 
and her manner judiciously adapted 
to the variety of her characters, In 
short, her tragedies consist entirely 
of natural sentences, harmoniously 
arranged. 

If Miss Baillie had never read 
Shakspeare, her genius would appear 
srodigious. But it is evident that she. 
las studied him with profound and mi- 
nute attention. Still, she is far remote 
from all servility of imitation. She 
has endeavoured to imbibe his cast 
of thought, not tamely laboured to 
copy his manner, as was the case 
with Rowe. And this, it must be 
observed, is precisely the mode in 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds recom- 
mends every student in the sister art 
of painting to form his genius Such 
imitation is, indeed, not move pro- 
fitable than it is rational and noble 
It would be poor and mean to give a 
mere parody of those abrupt excla- 
mations and profound remarks which 
distinguish Shakspeare’s characters 
from all others: but it is liberal and 
ingenious to analyse the vein of mind 
and mode of perception which enabled 
Shakspeare to represent nature and 
human. circumstances in colours so 
just and attractive. 

Such is the degree of imitation to 
be noticed in Miss Baillie ; and when 
we observe that her judgment of 
mankind keeps pace wah the fidelit 
of her imitation, and that her warmth 
of fancy at least equals her strength 
of judgment, how surprising must it 
appear that all her pieces, except one, 
are strangers to the stage! e have 
now a solemn and massy pile erected 
as a national theatre, which a spec- 
tator would be led to suppose was 
constructed for the exclusive repre- 
sentation of elevated tragic composi- 
tions. Yet, in this building, sinv-song 
farces and ‘‘ inexplicable dumb. shew” 
chiefly prevail ; while plays, like those 
which have led to the present remarks, 
are to be found only in the closets of 
the few who have suttficient industry 
and good-taste to seek for dramatic 
a 4 in the tomes of neglected plays, 

2 
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wather than in the thin volumes of 
such as are familiar with the public 


stage. ; 
I am, Sir, 


Your constant reader, 
J.N. B. 





On the Insustice which has teen 
done to the Muse of Tasso. 


Sir, 


OPULAR opinion has been fre- 
quently, and not unaptly, com- 
pared to a telegraph, which repeats 
without comprehending, and trans- 
mits a decision without knowing the 
meaning or penetrating the secret.— 
This is strictly true with regard to 
Tasso, whose works, in consequence 
of one of Despreaux’s satirical shafts, 
have become the slander of little 
tongues: Tasso, however, would not 
have been treated with such severity 
and injustice, if our immortal Addison 
had not become the echo of Boileau’s 
malicious comparison, made in all 
appearance for the sake of the rhyme. 
he lines stand thus : 
Tous Jes jours 4 la cour un sot de qualité 
Peut juger a travers avec impunité, 
A Malherbe, 4 Racan préférer Theophile™ 
Et le clinquant du Tasse & tout I’or de 
Virgile. Sat. 9. 


He, however, gives a note, wherein 
he says, that a nobleman gave this 
decision in his presence. 

One reason, amongst others, for the 
satirist pronouncing so harshly against 
Tasso was, that he disliked the nature 
and the machinery of his Poem of 
Jerusalem delivered, which he thus 
expresses in the third canto of his Art 
of Poetry : 


C’est done bien vainement que nos auteurs 
dégus, 

Bannissant de leurs vers ces ornamens recus, 

Penseut faire agir dieu, ses saints et ses pro- 
phetes, 

Comme ces dieux eclos du cerveau des 
poeres ; 

Mettent a chaque pas les lecteur en enfer : 

N’offrent rien qu Astaroth, Belzibuth, Lu- 
cifer. 

De fa foi d’un chretién les mysteres terribles 

D'ornemens égayés-.ne sont point suscepti- 
bles : 

L’evangile a esprit n’offre de tous cotés 

Que peuitence a faire et tourmens merités ; 
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Et de vos fictions le mélange coupable 

Méme A ses vérités donne lair de la fable. 

Et quel objet enfin a presenter aux yeux, 

Que le diable toujours: hurlaat contre les 
cielix, 

Qui de votre heros veut rabaisser la gloire 

Et souvent avec‘dieu balance la victoire. 


Now the safest way of ascertaining 
the value of an author's opinion is to 
compare him with himself: if we 
pursue this plan in the present in. 
stance, we shall find’ that, upon the 
whole, Boileau, however he might 
quarrel with the structure of his 
poems, highly applauds him in other 
respects, and ranks him even with 
Virgil himself, whom, as a model, he 
had most happily tollowed. This isthe 
testimony ef that same Boileau, in his 
Critical Dissertation on the Joconde 
of La Fontaine. He observes, 

La Fontaine 4 pris 4 la verité son sujet 
de l’Arioste ; mais én meme temps il s'est 
rendu maitre de sa mateire ce ne’st point 
une copie qu’il ait tirée un trait apres l'autre 
sur Voriginal; c'est un original qu'il a 
formé sur idee que !’Arioste lai a fournie. 
C’est ainsi ‘que Virgile a_imité Homere; 
Terence Menandre, .tl+ Tasse VirGite. 

No argument is wanting to shew 
the high rank of Tasso asa poet after 
such a confession from Boileau ; and 
if Mr. Addison had either attentively 
read Tasso, or the whole works of 
Boileau, he would not so jnconsider- 
ately have condemned the first epic 
~ in the Italian language, nor have 
eft imprinted on tie mind of his 
readers a censure equally illiberal, 
uncandid, and unjust. 

I may probably hereafter enter more 
fully into the real imerits of Tasso, 
who is but imperfectly known through 
the medium of Hoole’s Translation, 
and by a comparison of passages shew, 
that he merits to be classed in the 
first rank of epic poets. 

I remain, &c. 


a 


Emizivs anp SorHia; OR THE , 
RECLUSE. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
SiR, 

- ]* you are of opinion that ,the ac- 

companying work will be worthy 

a place m your Magazine, you are at 

liberty so to use it. J translated it, 
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moments of leisure, from the works 
of Rousseau, a writer whose name.I 
pronounce with reverence. It is but 
a fragment: yet, such a fragment as 
bears all the impress of its author's, 
genius. I have the less scruple in 
offering it to you, because, as far as I 
know, it has not been translated into 
English; for though a sequel to his 
Emie, it was not published till after 
his death. Undersach circumstances 
it may, perhaps, be read with interest 
by those who have perused his former 
work: a work for which Rousseau 
said of himself (with culpable vanity) 
that he deserved a statue of gold to 
be erected to his memory in every 
kingdom of Europe. 
I remain, Sir, &c. 


London, Aug. 11, 1810. 


PS. The following abstract of the 
preliminary observations by the 
French editors, will serve to explain 
the scope of this work. 


Remarks upon the following Frag- 
ment, 

It must be confessed that the only 
benefits upon which man can calcu- 
late, are those which his soul trea- 
sures up: and hence, the only eftec- 
tual means perhaps of providing for 
his felicity, is to give him sure an- 
tidotes against the ills of fate, either 
in enabling him to repair those: ills 
by the force of talent, or to support 
them by the power of virtue. This 
was the great object of Rousseau in his 
Treatise on Education; and the fol- 
lowing work is intended to prove that 
he had accomplished his object. By 
placing #milius in difficulty, by sub- 
jecting him to a series of calamitous 
events, which the most intrepid indi- 
vidual’ could not encounter without 
shrinking, he has endeavoured to 
shew that the principles in which he 
was brought up from his youth were 
those welds anian. could render him 
superior to those difficulties. The 
idea was a fine one, and the execu- 
tion would have been no less interest- 
ing than useful, for it would have 
brought the moral of Emilus into 
aciton, have justified it, and rendered 
itamiable : but death prevented Rous- 
seau from raising this new monument 
to his glory, and to resume this work 


which he had relinquished to carry on 
the composition of his Confessions. 

We now present to the public the 
only part of it which he had written, 
and we candidly confess that we bring 
it forward with a degree of repug- 
nance. In proportion as the picture 
which he delineates has all the marks 
of its sublime author's genius, in that 
proportion is it offensive. Emilius 
mad, Sophia degraded! Who can en- 
dure such 4 picture? But let us not 
impute this to Rousseau : we Know it; 
it was no part of his pjan or intention. 
Would he, himself, have debased his 
noblest work? Sophia was guilty, 
she was not despicable; imprudent 
connections were the cause of her 
faults and her misfortunes. 

Why, it may be asked, did not 
Rousseau finisli this melancholy nar- 
rative ? Why did he not conduct Emi- 
lins and Sophia to that final happiness 
which every reader must wish them ? 
Had he lived, had he finished this 
work, he doubtless would have done 
so; and it will ever be regretted that 
this most interesting offspring of his 
genius must remain anfinished, for 
where is he that can take up the-pen 
to conclude what Rousseau began ? 


EmiLius AND SOPHIA; OR THE 
RECLUSE. 

Letter the First. 
I was free! I was happy! Ob my 
preceptor, you fashioned my heart to 
taste of happiness, and to crown it 
you gave me Sophia. A rising off- 
spring added the charms of paternal 
solicitude to the bliss of: love, and to 
the warm and glowing effu-ions of 
friendship, All indicated a happy 
existence ; all promised a soft decline 
of lite, anda peaceful death in the 
arms of my children, Alas! where 
are now those blissful hours of frui- 
tion and of hope: bours, when the 
future adled charms to the present ; 
hours. when my heatt, drunk with 
joy, each day ingulphed ages of feli- 
city. All, all is vanished as a dream. 
All is lost: wife, children, friends : 
all even to the intercourse with my 
fellow creatures. My heart, alas! 
has been torn from ali its dearest at- 
tachments; one only now remains, 
and that one trivial ; a lukewarm love 
of life ; a life whose only happiness is 
that it is free from remorse. Should 
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T long survive my losses, Heavens! 
what will be my fate? an isolated 
being, grown old in sorrow, and 
doomed (secluded from the sight of 
any human being) to terminate my 
existence with Providence alone to 
close my eyes. 

In my situation then, what can in- 
duce me to regard with complacency 
a life I have so little reason to esteem. 
—What but remembrance, and the 
consolation of being inthe order of 
the world, and of submitting with 
cheerfulness to the all-wise decrees 
of God, To all that was dear to me 
I am dead ; impatiently and fearless I 
await that awful moment when I 
shall be summoned to immortality, 
and shall rejoin that which I have 
lost. 

But you, my dear preceptor, do 
you yet live? Are you yet mortal? 
Are you yet upon this earth an exile 
with your Emilius; or do you already 
habit those blest abodes, that place of 
immortality with my Sophia? Alas! 
wherever you may be, to your Emi- 
lius you are dead. Never more will 
these eyes behold thee: but in my 
heart thy image is indelibly impress- 
ed. Never did I better know the 
value of thy instructions and care, till 
cruel fate inflicted on me her blows, 
and deprived me of all but myself, 
and that despair itself has not been 
able to annihilate. Hardly dare I 
hope these papers will ever meet thy 
eye. Doubiless they will perish ere 
the sight of man is cast upon them. 
But I care not: they are written: I 
have collected, have joined them: I 
will still continue, and to youdo I 
address them. ‘To you will I relate 
these sad remembrances. which elate 
and wound my heart. To you will I 
disclose myself, my sentiments, my 
conduci; and that heart which you 
have moulded in my bosom. I will 
confess all, both the good and the 
bad; my misfortunes, my pleasures, 
and my faults; and I do not hesitate 
to affirm I shall confess. nothing 
which can dishonour your work. 

While yet young [ tasted of. hap- 

iness; it commenced even with my 
Pirth : ought it not then to cease be- 
fore my death? The days of my 
_— were days of joy; passed in li- 
rty, in bliss,;and in innocence; ne- 
ver did Llearn to distinguish my in- 
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structions from my pleasures. All 
men reca) with affection the sports of 
their infancy. 1 am, perhaps, the 
only one who mix not with those soft 
remembrances the tears of nature 
which they cause. Oh! that I had 
died while an infant! I should then 
have known life without its pains. 

When I had attained the years of 
manhood,.my happiness suffered no 
interruption. At the age when in- 
fluenced by my passions I formed m 
opinions from reason ; that by whic 
others were deceived pointed out to 
me the road to truth. I learnt to 
judge judiciously of the things which 
surrounded me, and of the interest 
which I ought to espouse ; I passed 
my decisions from principles at once 
simple and true; neither authority 
nor opinion could corrupt them. To 
discover the mutual affinity of things, 
I first studied the analogy which each 
separately bore to myself: thus then, 
from two known terms, 1 was soon 
enabled to discover the third. To be- 
come acquainced with the universe, 
as relative and interesting to myself, 
my first great aim was to become ac- 
quainted with my place; that assign- 
ed, all was then found. 

I also learnt that the greatest wis- 
dom consists in being content with 
whatever is, and to regulate our heart 
according to our destiny. Often have 
you told me, that that is all which 
depends on us, every thing else being 
necessity. He who obstinately strug- 
gles against his fate is always least 
wise and most miserable; and the 
unnecessary trouble which he gives 
himself to alter his situation, exceeds 
the anxiety he before experienced, 
He rarely succeeds, and when he 
does he gains nothing. What sensible 
being can always exist without passion, 
or without attachment? He cannot 
be a man; he must either be a brute 
or a God. Inadequate then to the 
task of protecting me from all the 
various affections by which we are 
att. . J to things, you at least learnt 
me to choose, to suffer my soul, 40 
receive only the most noble, and ¢o 
attach myself to the most destrying 
objects of my fellow creatures; -to 
extend, as it were, ‘‘ le.mot humain” 
to all humanity, anc thus to, preserve 
tore from the detested passgns 
which concentrate in us. 
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When my understanding was awak- 
ened by dint of years, nature impelled 
me to seek acompanion ;: you refined 
the ardour of my desires by the soli- 
dity of reason; the strength of your 
arguments alone taught me to subdue 
it. I,loved Sophia even before [ 
knew it: this love sheltered me from 
the snares of vice; it inspired me 
with a desire for things which were 
virtuous ; it imprinted on my imagi- 
nation the sacred laws of vVirtue.— 
When, at length, I beheld this inef- 
fable object of my adoration, when I 
felt the empire of her charms, all that 
could perfétrate a soul, soft, ravish- 
ing, penetrated mine with a sensation 
s0 exquisite that words can but poorly 
express. Blissful days of my first 
affections! Days, whose remembrance 
is cherished in my heart. Why can- 
not ye return, and never cease again? 
Henceforth actuate my whole exist- 
ence! Oh God, [ would not with 
another eternity. 

Vain regrets! useless desires! all 
isgone! vaiished never to return !— 
When, after so much languishing, 
such ardent sighs I obtained the prize, 
all my vows were repaid, Husband, 
and yet a lover, I fonnd in the tran- 
quil possession a happiness of another 
nature, but not Jess than that of de- 
sire. Oh my master, you thought 
you had known this enchanting girl. 


Y 


ow much you was deceived! You. 


knew my mistress, my wife; but you 
never knew Sophia. Her charms, of 
every nature, were inexhaustless ; 
every moment seemed to renew them, 
and the last day of her life disclosed 
tome some which I had never known 
before. 

Already father of two children, I 
divided my time between an adored 
wife and the pledges of our mutual 
love. You enabled me to lay down 
a plan of education, similar to mine, 
for my son; and my daughter, be- 
neath the eyes of her mother, had 
learnt to resemble her. All my em- 
ployment was the care of Sophia's 
patrimony ; mine I had neglected to 
enjoy my felicity. Deceitful happi- 
hess! ‘Trebly have I felt thy incon- 
stancy' Thy bound is but a point, 
and when we arrive at its height we 
Must quickly fall. And was it your 
place, inhuman father, to cause’ this 
decline? By what fatality did you 
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quit that happy life which we led 
together ? hy did my eager im- 
portunities thrust you fromus? You 
were delighted with your work. I 
saw it: I felt it: I was sure of it.— 
You appeared happy when I was; 
the tender caresses of Sophia seemed 
to flatter your paternal heart. You’ 
loved us, you were pl with us, 
and you quitted us! But for your ab- 
sence I should yet have been happy ; 
my son would now live perhaps, or 
at least would not have closed his 
existence in the midst of strangers. 
His dear and virtuous mother too 
would yet live in the arms of her hus- 
band. Wretched retreat, which un- 
ceasingly exposes me to all the hor- 
rors of my fate. No! never beneath 
thy eyes would these misfortunes 
have approached my family ; in aban- 
doning me you incurred greater ills 
upon rhe than you had ever done me 
good during my life. 

Soon did Heaven cease to bless the 
house in which you no longer resided. 
Misfortunes and afflictions succeeded 
without intermission. In 32 few 
months we lost the father and mother 
of Sophia, and lastly her-daughter, 
her charming girl; whem she so 
much doated on, whom she idolized, 
whom she would have followed. At 
this last blow her firmness was stag- 
gered, and it left her. Till this period 
she had lived content and peaceable 
in solitude, she had been ignorant of 
the bitterness of life,.she had not 


armed her soul against misfortunes of 


this kind; it was sensible and easily 
affected. She felt these losses as we 
naturally feel our first; and they were 
indeed the commencement of ours. 
Nothing could exhaust her tears; the 
death of her daughter made her feel 
more keenly that of her mother; un- 
ceasing she called on one or the other 
with sighs ; she made those places re- 
sound with their names where she 
had once received their innocent ca- 
resses; every object which recalled 
them augmented her grief; I resolved 


to take her away from these causes of 


painful remembrance. I had, in the 
capital, what they call business, but 
which had never been so to me till 
this period. 1 proposed to her to 
follow thither a female friend, (an 
acquaintance which she had contract. 


ed in the neighbourhood), and whe 
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had been ‘under the necessity of ao- 
companying her husband. She con- 
sented to prevent being separated 
from me, and not penetrating my 
motive. Her affliction was too great 
to attempt to alleviate it. To parti- 
cipate.in it, and to weep with her, 
were the only consolations which 
could be given, 

YAs we approached the capital, I 
felt myself shook with certain tore- 
bodings. which I had never before 
experienced ; sad presentiments arose 
within my breast ; all that J had seen, 
ali that | heard from you, respecting 
great cities, made me tremble at the 
idea of our residing in this one. I 
dreaded to expose so sure a union to 
the many dangers which there might 
disturb it. I shuddered as I beheld 
the afflicted Sophia, in reflecting that 
I thus myself voluntarily dragged so 
many incomparable virtues andcharms 
to that gulph of prejudices and vices, 
where every vestige of innocence and 
happiness became annihilated. 

However secure in her and myself, 
I despised this prudent advice, which 
I regarded as a vain proguostic ; 
suffering it to torment me, 1 still 
treated it asa chimera. Alas! little 
did f expect to see it so quickly and 
60 crane realized. I little suspected 
that J did not go to search misfortune 
iv the capital, but that it fol/owed me. 

How shall I describe tou you the 
two years which we passed in this 
faial city; how shall I disclose the 
fatal effect which it had on my soul, 
and on my fate. Too well do you 
know those sad events, whose remem- 
brance, effaced in our days of happi- 
ness, now came with redoubled force, 
and exaggerate my woes.in leading 
me to their source. What an altera- 
tion did my courtesy towards two 
amiable connections which habit had 
ripened into friendship produce it 
me! How much did example and 
imitation, against whose influence 
you had so well fortified my heart, 
insensibly inspire me with a desire for 
those frivolous things which, when 
younger, I had sense to despise.— 
How ditierent it is to view things, 
diverted by other objects, and to be 
solely occupied with those, which 
strike us. It was no longer the time 
when my heated imagination sought 
nothing but Sophia, and rejected all 
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that was not her. I- sought her no 
longer; I possessed her, and her 
charms embellished those objects 
now as much as they had disfigured 
them in my youth. But quickly 


these very objects weakened ‘my de- 


sire as 1 partook of them. Initiated, 


‘by degrees, into all those frivolous 


amusements, my heart insensibly lost 
its primal energy, and became inca- 
pene of action or animation. Rest- 
ess, I wandered from pleasure to 
pleasure; [ sought every thing, and 
with every thing I became wearied: 
I was pleased only with what I did 
not possess, and existed in4onfusion 
instead of amusement. 1 felt a revo- 
Jution, of which T desire not conyie- 
tion. I forbore to look into myself, 
fearful of finding nothing. All my 
attachments were thus weakened, all 
my affections were thus couled; I had 
substituted, for reality, a jargon of 
sentiment and morality. 1 was a gal- 
lant withont tenderness, a stoic with- 
out virtue, and a sage occupied with 
follies; there was nothing left of 
your Emiiius but the name and some 
maxims. My frankness, my liberty, 
my pleasures, my duties, you, my 
son, Sophia herself, all which once 
auimated me, which exalted my mind 
to the full plenitude of my existence, 
now, in detaching themselves by de- 
grees, seemed to detach me from my- 
self, and to leave, in my oppressed 
soul, an overpowering sentiment of 
vacuity and -annihilation. But, the 
flame which was apparently extin- 
guished, slumbered only beneath 
the ashes too quickly to burst forth 
with redoubled fury. 


[To be continued.) 





OxssERvVATIONS upon CowPeER. 


Sir, 


[* has happened to Cowper, as it 
has happened to other writers, 
to be remembered by a single pro- 
duction, while other parts of their 
writings, though probably inferior to 
one particular work, are yet well 
worthy of notice. It is thus thatthe 
Liberty and Britannia of Thomson 
are scarcely known by name to many 
who read his Seasons with rapture: 
yet, can it be denied that both Liberty 
and Britannia have many fine pas 
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sages in them? Thus also with Cowper, 
whose Task has so completely occu- 
pied the vantage ground of his fame 
that his other poems, written in heroic 
couplets, are almost forgotten. But 
an attentive reader may observe in 
these last the same cast of thought, 
the same glow of fancy, and the 
same energy of language, as prevail 
in his blank verse. |The peculiar 
vigour of Cowper’s thoughts could 
not indeed accommodate itself to a 
weak or flimsy style : and his notions 
of versification led him to adopt ra- 
ther the strong and manly verse of 
Dryden, than the polished and har- 
monious couplets of nag A few 
instances from his Talle Talk, for 
example, will prove this. Take the 
following character of a French- 
man : 


Born in a climate softer far than our’s 

Not form’d like us with such Herculean 
pow’rs 

The Frenchman, easy, debonnair, and 
brisk, 

Give him his lass, his fiddle, and his frisk, 

Is always happy, reign whoever may, 

And laughs the sense of misery far away : 

He drinks his simple beverag¢ with a gust: 

And, feasting on an onion and a crust, 

We never feel the alacrity and joy 

With which he shouts and carols, Vive le 
Roi! ; 

Fill'd with as much true merriment and 
glee 

As if he heard his King say—Svlare be free. 


The sense is here protracted through 
the whole paragraph, instead of being 
closed with the couplet, as is usually 
done by, Pope: and in this respect he 
imitates Dryden. Indeed he has ex- 
pressed his opinion of versification 
in one of his letters, in which he 
avows his preference for meaning in 
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rough lines, to no meaning in musical 
ones.. There is, in this same poem, 
four lines which are truly characteris- 
tical of the ardent mind of Cowper : 


Place me where winter breathes his keenest 
air, 

And I will sing if liberty be there: * 

And I will sing at liberty’s dear feet 

In Afric’s torrid clime, or India’s fiercest 
heat. 

The manly sentiments which these 
lines contain, were eminently con- 
genial to the heart and feelings of the 
poet, nor could he have expressed 
them more forcibly in blank verse. 
I think, indeed, that Cowper's rhimes 
are equal to his blank verse; and I 
wish that his poems, so written, were 
as much read as his Task. They 
would amply repay the time. What 
can be finer than the following cha- 
racter of the great Chatham ? 


. In him, Demosthenes was heard again, 


Liberty taught him her Athenian strain : 

She cloth’d him with authority and awe, 

Spoke. from his lips, and in his looks gave 
law. 

His speech, his form, his action, full of 
grace, 

And al] his country beaming in his face, 

He stood, as some inimitable hand 

Would strive to make a Paul or Tully 
stand. 

No svcophant or slave, that dar’d oppose 

Her sacred cause, but trembled when he 
TOS? 5 

And every veual stickler.for the yoke 

Felt himself crushed at the first word he 
spoke. 


I will not trespass further on your 
attention, or that of your readers, but 
conclude, Sir, by subscribing myself, 

Your’s, &c, 

Leeds, Aug. 12, 1810. Z. 
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*¢ Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Tates or Romance, with other 
Poems; including Selections from 
Propertius. By C. A, Exvron. 
1 vol. 8vo. 1810. 

HESE Tales of Romance are, as 
Mr. Elton acknowledges, deriv- 


-ed from the Gesta Romanorwm, a hook 


which Warton has mentioned with 
commendation, in his History of Eng- 


UniversaL Mag. Vou. XIV. 


lish Poetry. The fictions are, some 
of them, wild and improbabie, vet 
interesting: while others are both 
pleasing and natural. ‘hey are twelve . 
in number, and are narrated ip almost 
as many sorts of metre. He has some- 
times adopted that of the old English 
ballad, im imitation of Walter Scott, 
and with equal success. Mr, Elton 
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may perhaps value this commendation, The columns of stone, that encircled the 


as he seems, from his prefatory lines, cave, 


to etitertaina sufficiently high opinion _ Were fraught with philosophy’s lore ; 
; In letters of gold did a sage there engrave 


epee att 

ea ers ee The words of the wise, and the deeds of the 
With regard to the relative merits brave, ‘ 

of these tales, the Duke's Feast is the The feats and the virtues of yore. 

best, and the Enigmas the worst. The 

Pit of Temptation has a pleasing moral The prince with a lute the slow moments 

pleasingly conveyed. The Hound and beguil’d, ; 

the Falcon, the Blind Emperor, andthe _ Or the target was pierc’d by his lance; 


Devils who catch Men, deservealsoto be With silent observance the governor smil'd 
At the restless aspirings that wrought in 


* mentioned with praise. The latter we ve child 
will extoact. And that flash’d in the roll of his glance. 
“The Devils who catch Men. Hark! timbrels re-echo and dulcimers ring ; 


Songs of triumph floa: distant in air: 
The Paladins enter; the queen and the king; 
Their smi'es, their embraces, their blessings 

they bring, 

The prince to his people they bear. 


Tw a rock was his mansion beside the hoarse 
main 
Whose dashings at distance were heard : 
But the prince's soft limbs were ungali’d by 
a chain, 
We was serv'd ori the knee by the Paladin 
train, 
And was gay as the cage-prison’d bird. 


The sun shines in gold; the broad heavens 
are blue; 
The waves green as emerald roll ; 
At his birth the physicians were met in The city’s bright pinnacles dazzle his view, 


debate, The crowds tironging thick as the stars or 
And his horoscope earnestly read ; the dew 
The planets were adverse; and sad they | Oppress and bewilder his soul. 
relate : 
Their fearful conjunction, whose menacing O’er the vast, floating multitude wanders 
fate his gaze, : 
Now glax es o'er his infantine head. O’er the banners, the shields, and the 
spears : 
*¢ From his cradle three lustres must dark Recover’d at length from his dazzled amaze, 
pass away, , The gifts which his parents have brought 
« And thesun must be hid from his eyes ; he surveys, 


‘* If before he encounter the splendor of — And perplex’d in his rapture appears. 


day, 
6¢ The clear orbs of vision depriv’d of their There vestments of silver, and: vestments 
ray of gold, 
 Shall-in vain seek the lightofthe skies.” | Are gorgeously pil’d on the plain: 
In heaps, pearls aud rubies and sapphires 


4 - 1 Py ae sat 
A ———— was hollow’d, a cavern delv'd are yoll’d, 
ai ar ie P And pictures,and statues of exquisite mould, * 
With arches and pillars of stone ; His choice with their beauties detain. 


A fire, that with cedars blaz’d fragrant, defied 
The damps that arose from the salt ocean- There stood guilded chariots, and coursess 


tide, 7 
: ; - ; snow- white ° 

And with far-streaming radiancy shone. With trappings of crimson array’d: 
The ivory couches with purple were dight, There mail rich-emblaz'd glitter’'d keen on 

The walls hung with arras around; his sight, jen’ 
There hawks, hounds, and horses, were 4n¢ helms in the pomp and resplen oe 
pictur’d to sight, : of light, , . [sh es 
And woods waving green, and clear streams Crested dark with she plume’s nodding 
purling bright, [sound. ? : , , 
And huatsmen their horns seem'’d to Here linger’d the youth; but he lifted his 

eyes 


Beaten gold all the ceiling’s arch’d surface On the throng that assembled around : 


o’erlaid ; When sudden he starts with a glance of 


Birds warbied in cages of gold ; . surprise, 
And as if by some minstrel’s invisible aid, His blood circles fast, and his breath pant- 
With musical echo soft instruments play’d ing flies, 


As the passing waves outwardly roll’d. And the hollow helm clankson the ground. 
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He whispers confus’d in the governor's ear, 

“© What creatures, I pray thee, are those? 

“ More soft ev’n than boys their mild fea- 
tures appear, 

* They touch me with joy, yet they thrill 

me with fear, glows,” 

“ And my blood with strange ardency 


His age-silver’d head then Ydronicus shook, | 


The youth’s hand he earnestly press’d ; 
“ Oh! fatal they are; shun that soul- thrill- 
ing look, 
« Which already thy gaze with its venom 
hath strook, 
“ Lest the poison sink deep in thy breast. 


“ They with jewels are deck’d, and in scar- 
let are drest, [vine : 
“ And theirs ringlets are wreath’d like the 
“ Their shape is the fir-tree’s ; the swan’s is 
: their breast, 
Full many a wretch have their eyes robb’d 
of rest, 
“ Oh let riot that folly be thine ! 


“ But, listen, my prince! I will tell thee 
their name, 

© And thy pulse will beat fearfully then ; 

** Thyself shalt my wisdom and caution 
proclaim ; 

“ Oh! shun as the plague, as the sword, as 
the flame, 

* The Devils, the snarers of men !” 


Adonias was mute—but his eyes linger’d yet 
On the damsels that smiling stood by: 
Thejr enamouring glances 7 his fre- 

quent met; 
His feet seem’d entangled as ‘twere with 
a net, 
And his heart struggled soft with a sigh. 


‘S My father! my father ! the gems and the 
gold 
“ Some other unenvied may bear : 
* But thus let the choice of my fancy be 
told ; 
Ges give me the Devils whom there I 
behold, 
*€ Those Devils who men can ensnare !”” 


The basis of this tale is doubtless 
familiar to many readers, as it has been 
adopted by many writers of comic nar- 
rative. 

Weare tempted, also, notwithstand- 
ing its length, to gratify our readers 
with the perusal of the Duke's Feast ; 
in which, we think, Mr. Elton has 
shewn considerable powers of descrip- 
tion, and some good versification. 


* The Duke's Feast. 


Tue moon had sunk in clouds; a storm 
was nigh, 
And eddy leaves came scattering on the 
blast ; 
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The merchant round him tarn’d.an anxious 

eve; 
As yet scarce half the forest length was 

past; 

While mingling with the gloom a deeper 
dread, 

The passing thunder rol!’d in murmurs o’er 
his head. 


The steed shook wild his ruffled mane ; © 
around 
The oak-trees old rock’d roaring in the 
gale; 
And pines their branches stoop’d with 
crashing sound ; 
Drear clos’d the darkness on the light- 
ning pale ; 
When through the forest-breaks a light 
from high 
Shone distant, as it seem’d, a watch-tower 
in the sky. 


With livelier cheer the traveller wound the 
glade, 
Till climbing slow the dark hill’s hang- 
ing steep, 
Th’ illuminated turrets he survey’d 
Whose light had glimmer’d through those 
forests deep ; 
Beneath a stately castle’s walls he stood, 
That, flank’d with lofty towers, o’ertopp’d 
th’ inferior wood. 


Beside the gate was hung a brazen horn ; 
The pediment was grav’d with golden 
scroll , 
** Here food and shelter wait the wretcl: 
forlorn, 
* Who owns the treasure of a grateful 
soul.” 
The merchant to his lips that horn applied, 
The hollow mountain-glens re-echoed far 
and wide, 


Straight quivering streaks illume the gra- 
nite walls, 
From many a gliding torch reflected 
bright ; 
Shrill ring the gates; expand the tapestried 
halls, [right ; 
And blooming pages guide his steps a- 
With busy hands disrobe the way-worn 
guest, 
And lave in tepid streams, and clothe in 
downy vest. 


Thence o’er a smooth mosaic floor he treads, 
Of greenest marble is the vast saloon ; 
A crystal lamp its chequering lustre sheds, 
As o’er some valley shines the shadowy 
moon ; 
The figurd arras waves, and on his sight 
Sudden a presence-room bursts in a blaze 
of light. 


His foot on cushion rais’d of cloth of gold, 
One sate beneath a purple canopy : 
Q 2 é 
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Hisclusteriag locks in raven blackness roll’d, 
Pale was his hollow cheek, like fire his 


eye; 

In cloak of ermin’d crimson he was clad; 

But rueful was his mien; his very smile 
was sad. 


Knights in gay green appear'd; and clad 
in rose 
Sate ladies young with pearl-ybraided 
hair ; 
The duke Onulphus from his throne arose, 
And plac’d the merchant in agolden chair: 
Full opposite the dutchess thron’d was 
seen ; 
Soft was her pensive smile, and chaste her 
modest mien. 


But oh! how tempting fair; her hazel eye 
Swam dark in beaming languishment of 
hue ; 
Her smooth and jetty brows were arch’d on 
high, , 
Her shading lashes lengthen’d on the view; 
The crimson of her cheek rose mantling 
warm, 
A lucid robe ecarce veil’d her lightly round- 
ed form. 


None may that bosom’s orb’d luxuriance 
tell, 

As marble firm, and dazzling as the snow; 
The gazer’s heart,while soft it rose and fell, 
Beat with a like pulsation to and fro : 

And oh! the moisture of the scarlet lip 
That clos‘d these pearly teeth, it had been 
heaven to sip. 


Apart she sat, distinguish’d from the rest, 
A violet mantle from her shoulders flow’d; 
A zone of diamonds grasp’d her throbbing 
breast, 
And on her tapering fingers rubies glow’d; 
Gems quiver’d in her ears; and round her 
head 
Gather'd in braiding gold the jetty tresses 
spread, 


Here gaz'd Basilius ; nor the lady’s gaze 
Disdain’d to melt and mingle with hisown; 
At once his blood was kindled in a b‘aze, 
His pulses th:robb’d with tumults yet un- 
known ; 
Flush'd was his cheek, and humid were 
his eyes, 
And every nerve was thrill’d with trembling 
ecstacices. 


But stiii, whene’er he turn’d his eyes aside, 
The duke’s stern glance would seein to 
read his soul ; 
Then through his heart would icy terrors 
glide, 
Till once again her gaze electric stole 
On his attracted gaze, and once again 
The guilty flames were shot through every 
shivering vein. 


[Auveust 


Now to the trumpet’s silver sound behold 
The banquet serv’d ; the golden beakers 
shine ; . 
The viands rich are pil’d in massive gold, 
Reddens in golden cups the sparkling 
wine ; 
The merchant swims in bliss; the duke 
demands 
A health, and courteous gives the goblet to 
his hands. 


Then smiling bends the guest his wishful 
eyes [falls 

To that fair dutchess, when the goblet 
From his slack grasp; what sudden horrors 

tise ! 

What ghastly spectacle his sight appalls! 
In her white hand she held a human skull, 
A page stood by with wine, and fill’d it to 

the full. 


She bows, and lifts it to her smiling lips, 
But hersmouth brow is ruffled by a frown; 
Tears drop into the draught; and, while 
she sips, 
O’er her high- heaving breast run trick- 
ling down. 
The merchant on Onulphus turn’d his look; 
Again that eagle eye his breast with light- 
ning strook. . 


Ill far’d the traveller through that horrid 
feast, 
Though perfumes breath’d, and music 
warbled round ; 
F ull glad was he when all the banquet ceas’d, 
Fain would he fly from that enchanted 
ground ; 
But now those blooming boys the torches 
bear, 
And his reluctant steps ascend the jasper 
stair. 


The plumes of ostrich nodded o’er the bed 
That’ stood by silver eagles propp’d on 
high ; 
The velvet curtains glow’d with deepest red; 
And wav'd the walls with pictur’d tapestry; 
Large as the life appear’d those shadows 
bright, 
Their stately forms mov'd slow to every 
breeze of night. 


There from the book of Troy was wrought 
the tale, 
Here Helen smil’d at Menelaus’ side: 
There look’d she back, while far the belly- 
ing sail a 
In flight convey’d her o’er the rolling 
tide: 
Here her white arms enfold th’ adulterous 
boy, 
And there she wailing sees the gathering 
flames of Troy. 


There too the mighty Agamemnon bled 
Within the marble bath, by ruffiansword; 
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Here'was the feast by Clytemnestra spread, 
The gay adulterer grac’d the regal board : 
There his good blade the stern Orestes drew, 
And o’era mother’s corse his veiling mantle 
threw. 


His arms in musing thought the merchant 
folds, 
And, touch’d with. sadness, views the 
storied walls : 
When sudden he a gilded niche beholds, 
As with slant gleam the lamp reflected 
falls ; 
Within the niche two glooming tapers 
burn, 
Whose flickering light shows dim an ala- 
baster urn. 


Who may the stranger's shuddering an- 
* _ guish paint, 
When in that vase he look’d and saw 
enclo#s’d 
A human heart !—-with rising horrors faint 
He sought his,couch ; and lay, but not 
repos’d ; 
When clang’d the doors; andlo! the duke 
—who led 
That lovely dame, her locks dishevell’d 
from her head. 


That heart, with myrrh and cassia balm’d, 
he took, 
And to her lips with courteous mockery 
rais'd ; 
That heart she kiss’d, while he with search- 
ing look 
On her flush’d cheek unalterably gaz’d : 
Then, while her sobbing breast rose heav- 
ing fast, 
The vase was clos’d, and they from forth the 
chamber pass’d, 


Up sprang the trav’ller when the morning 
broke, 

And left thé chamber with a beating 

breast ; 
The duke encountering smil'd, and gracious 
* spoke, 

And ask’d if sweet his fare, if soft his rest ; 
Basilius bow’d the knee ; but frankly said, 
How that his breast was scar’d, and terrified 

his bed. 


Stern smil'd his host, and led him where’ a 


room 
Was rich with painting, gold, and ebony: 
Without the casenfents roses wreath’d their 
bloom, 
And woodbines droop’d in cluster’d ca- 


nopy : 

Its blossam’d boughs the myrtle green en- 
twin’d, 

And orange-trees with sweets impregnated 
the wind. 


Elton’s Tales of Romance. 


135: 
Rare needie-work the colour’d hangings 
wove, 
The silken scene did loyal loves display : 
Knights in their helmets were the gage of 
love 
Or at the feet of damsels courteous lay : 
But all was stilly gloom ; what seem’d a bed 
Rose underneath an arch, with sable pall 
o’erspread, 


Unseen the harp is touch’d ; the whilst they 
taste 
The luscious fruit, and drink metheglin 
sweet ; 
Slow to the merchant’s thought the mo- 
ments waste, a 
Till rose the duke insilence from his seat; 
That sable pail he rais’d,and pointing stood 5 
The azure couch blush’d red—it was the 
stain of blood ! 


Then pray’d the trembling merchant to 
depart, 
The gorgeous misery sicken’d on his brain ; 
The mystic drinking-skull; th’ embalmed 
heart, 
The purple horror of the secret stain !— 
* Lo! here,” Onulphus cried, “ my bridal 
bower! 
** And here my consort clasp’d her guilty 
paramour. 


“ Like thee my guest, he caught the royv- 
ing glance ‘ 
“ Of Rosimund, and lurd her te her 
shame ; 
“ J saw; I found them in their sinful trance, 
* And quench’d in blood the barb’rous 
ingrate’s flame ; 
*¢ It is the will of heav’n that I should be 
“ The still-avenging scourge of her in- 
constancy. 


*¢ This carbuncle that on my finger glows 
‘© Was once a living serpent’s precious 


eye: 
“ Thus did an Arab sage his night’s repose 
* Requite, of necromantic potency : 
“ For still, when woman’s faith would go 
astray, : 
© This modest jewel pales its bright and 
sanguine ray. 


* And still, whene’er her thoughts to. vice 
incline, 

‘ © That cup is brought to med’cine ‘her 
offence ; 

«© And tears of rage then mingle with her 
wine, 

“ Would they were chang’d to tears of 

penitence ! 

“ J may not dare, till she be chaste and true, 

‘6 So warn’d by holy dreams, remit the pe- 
nance due. 
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“© Now go in peace!” he said, and gtasp’d 
him round 
With courteous arms ; the gates unfold- 
ing rang : 
A barb with golden bit there paw’d the 
ground, 
The grateful merchant to the saddle 
sprang : 
Pensive he left the castle-walls; but thence 
He bore a wiser heart, and firmer innocence. 


From these extracts, our readers 
may judge that the present volume is 
not to be ranked with the trash that 
weekly and monthly issues from the 
presses of this metropolis, and which 
none, but they who write it, will ven- 
ture to call poetry. Mr. Elton, how- 
ever, is sometimes an offender against 
the legitimate usage of the language. 
Such phrases as “‘ vision’d mount,” 
** health’s incarnate dye,” and chasm 
twice used as a monosyllable, with 
some others of a similar nature, are 
blemishes which Mr. Elton will do well 
to remove in a future edition of his 
volume. 

To the tales are adced various other 
original poems, among which the best 
is the Reflections on a Sunday Morning. 
—The volume is adorned with three 
good engravings, and it is also ele- 
gantly printed. With such recom- 
mendations and good poetry besides, 
Mr. Elton’s unambitious wish will 
probably be gratified ; viz. 

“ Lady ! whoe’er thou art, that on my lay 

Shalt haply muse, and the slight crim- 

son feel 
O’er thy transparent cheek in pleasure 
steal, [bowe 
While through the lattice of thy secret 

Gleams the faint yellow of departing day ; 
Know that my wishes here shall bounded be, 
Of fame unheeding, if 1 please but thee! 


The Wispom of the CALVINISTIC 


METHODISTS DISPLAYED. In a 
Letter to the Revo. Christopher Words- 
worth, Dean and Rector of Bocking, 
&c. By TuHomas WITHERBY. 
pp- 62. 1810. 


FYNHE Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, to 

whom this work is addressed, is 
one of those rational divines of the 
Church of England, who disapprove 
of the power and patronage arrogated 
by some of the members of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and others 
who claim to themselves the exclusive 
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privilege of being serzous and evan. 
gelical. Mr. Witherby thinks some 
of these unincorporated soci€ties have 
“established a kind of precedent, 
which, if not controlled, will produce 
much mischief.” 

Relative to the origin of the Mis- 
sionary Society, be observes, “ the 
first sermon in its favour was preached 
Sept. 22, 1795, in Lady Huntingdon’s 
Chapel, Spa Fields, by the Rev. T. 
Hawes, LL.B. in which many unkind 
expressions are used concerning the 
church societies for propagating the 
gospel; and the preacher concludes 
his remarks upon them by declaring 
‘that, as Missionary Societies, their 
efforts are BELOW CUNTEMPT.’ 

**It hath been asserted, in a late 
publication, that the MissionarySocie- 
ty hath received upwards of £100,000, 
and amassed a capital of about 
£20,000.” 

In page 4, Mr. Witherby observes, 
“But as the Missionary Society can 
see the faults or supposed faults of 
others, we cannot shut our eyes; the 
directors are truly respectable; but 
MERCHANTS are not, I conceive, the 
properest persons to be placed in the 
chairs of directors of a reljgious socie- 
ty. Christianity will not receive any 
aid by the exercise of that worldly 
policy (in which merchants excel) 
being employed in its service. Some- 
what of this policy, appeared to me to 
be observable in their sending for their 
three Hottentot converts from the 
Cape of Good-Hope,- and exhibiting 
them in so many chapels of the me- 
tropolis; somewhat of this policy, 
appeared to me also observable, in 
their bringing out the Jew that fell 
into their hands, as soon as he was 
taught English, and employing him 
like a little Roscius, to go about the 
kingdom to collect for them; which 
collections he now in his narrative 
declares amounted to above 3000L— 
‘In one journey, he preached thirty- 
‘four times in four weeks! and col- 
“lected 471/.; in another tour, he 
‘preached one hundred. and seven- 
‘teen times in eleven weeks, and col- 
‘lected 1800/.’ Enough to kill a 
horse. ‘ 

“They have, however, experienced 
a great disappointment in this matter, 
for an opposition society, viz. the Lon- 
don, haye got hold of him; the eal- 
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jections for which opposition society, 
now operate to the diminution of their 
funds, in like manner as their collec- 
tions in the churches, operated to- 
wards the church of England's cha- 
rities and societies.—* As they have 
done unto others, now it is done unto 
them.’ Judges i. 7. This makes them 
cautious, and it does not appear that 
the two Jews they proposed to import 
from Berlin (see their report) are yet 
arrived; and surely they are wise, for 
the opposition society would probably 
get hold of, and emp!oy them to the 
further diminution of their funds. It 
is however worthy of observation, that 
their conduct towards this opposition 
society, hath not been like that of the 
church societies towards them; for 
their pulpits are shut against the mi- 
nisters who would wish to preach col- 
lection sermons, for the bénefit of the 
new society. Why? Because it would 
hurt their own funds. Surely if there 
has been too much worldly policy among 
them, it must be admitted that there 
has been too little of it in the church 
societies, who though they may have 
been haruiless as doves, have not pos- 
sessed so much of the serpent’s wisdom 
as others have. It is however far bet- 
ter to suffer loss of influence, by want 
of the serpent’s wisdom, than to make 
worldly policy a governing principle 
of action in religious matters; for 
where worldly policy is introduced in 
religious matters, there is no end to 
the disgrace that it gives occasion 
to.” 

After noticing the late trial of Kelso, 
a weaver and ci-devant itinerant 
preacher, for assaulting and confining 
a poor Otaheitan named Tapeoe, and 
making money by him, Mr. W. asks, 
“Can we read such things without 
being shocked ? Yet wherefore should 
we? In point of right, surely he had 
as much éegal right to make the col- 
lections (during the time Tapeoe was 
willing to continte with him) as the 
Missionary Society had when they ex- 
hibited the Hottentots ;” or, we may 
add, as the London Society now ex- 
hibit the pretended Jews. But what- 
ever might have been the case with 
Kelso, “‘ certainly no sinister purpose 
can be attributed to the Missionary 
Society, they are persons of great 
wealth and respectability; if they 
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have erred, it has been in the hope to 
raise money to extend the sphere of 
their missionaries,” 8c. 

“The chief instance in which the 
London Society can be conapared to 
the Missionary Society, relates to that 
theatrical policy which, when resorted 
to in religious matters, disgraces all 
who employ it.. They have taken 
another foreign Jew (besides Frey) un- 
der their patronage, and are teaching 
him English; and if they permit him 
to appear in the habit of the country 
he comes from, the profits produced 
may be as great as they made by Frey, 
and the poor fellow may be worked as 
hard as he was by the Missionary So- 
ciety. They also are alike. in this, 
that they pretend tobe preaching lec- 
tures to the Jews, when not one Jew 
attends ; and as the London Society 
never forget the collection, it looks 
bad. Few new pantomines or lottery 
advertisements are placarded on the 
walls of the metropolis, in more con- 
spicuous characters than are the 
preaching proceedings of the London 
Society to the Jews: surely these 
things tend to disgrace that cause they 
pretend to serve. 

** As the London Society are Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, and well know 
by what kind of worldly policy their 
party have risen into consequence, 
viz. by lessening the bishops and mini- 
sters of the estabiishment in the opinion 
of the people; it is natural to suppose 
that they would proceed in the same 
way in their new society; how then 
are we to account for the great respect 
they all of a sudden profess for the 
bishops and ministers of the establish- 
ment? It is clear enough; they want 
the money of churchmen, they want to 
collect in all the churches of England, 
Wales, and Ireland, and in every kirk 
in Scotland. Is not this object worth 
a few soft and respectful words? That 
their PoLicy is the same as it was, is 
evident from their first step towards 
the Jews, for as their first step to ob- 
tain their present great wealth and 
consequence, was by lessening the 
bishops and church ministers in the 
opinion of the people; so their first 
step towards the Jews has been to ca- 
lumniate their teachers and to ridicule 
their venerable rabbies ; and they are 
very angry that the Jews will not'be- 
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lieve their allegations to the prejudice 
of their elders. 

** Christian charity induces ,me to 
hope, that most of the members of the 
LondonSociety actually know nothing 
of the true state of the Jews amongst 
us. My intercourse with them hath 
confirmed me in the belief, that they 
teach their children universal bene- 
volence ; but I must confess that I was 
much surprised when I found the New 
Testament in many of their houses, 
which I observed by havingoccasion to 
turn to the English Bible. [do not men- 
tion this to give any encouragement to 
the idea that they waver in their faith, 
but merely to prove that there is not 
that ABHORRENCE among them to 
Christians or the New Testament, 
which ignorant or designing men pre- 
tend. 1 expressed my surprise at this 
to a learned man among them, who 
told me, thai ‘ admitting the general 
excellency of our translation of the 
Old Testament and therefore making 
use of it,they never mutilate the book, 
but keep it as they buy it with the New 
Testament in it.) Ifthen there are’in 
many if not most Jewisir houses the 
New Testament lying open before 
them, which they may read whenever 
so inclined, what use can there be in 
the Calvinistic Methodists making so 
much stir in this matter? If they 
vere to be disposed to reinvestigate 
the questions between us, the churches 
are open, and every bookseller’s shop 
abeunds with books published by 
church ministers, wherein the truth 
of the Christian’religion is proved far 
better than it can be by unlearned 
men.” 

As to the blasphemous book lately 
translated for the London Society, 
Mr.W itherby observes, that he found, 
upon inquiry, that it was cf no autho- 
rity among the Jews; ‘* that it was 
scarcely, if at all, to be found in any 
Jewish libraries; and iv particular 
one learned rabbi declared, that 
though he had never seen it, yet, from 
what he had heard of it, he believed it 
to have been written with the base 
design to injure the Jewish nation. 
All this is confirmed by the fact, that 
whoever, even from curiosity, should 
be induced to look into this book, can 
only gratify it by means of Wagense- 
lius, a German Christian author, 
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who has had the indiscretion to tran: 
scribe it with a Latin translation ; for 
which he is reprehended by a learned 
man of our own nation; who, havin 
read it more than once, declared that 
it contained nothing but burlesque 
and ridicule.” 

Mr. W. asks, *‘ whether this calumny 
upon the Jews has been published by 
theLondonSociety through ignorance! 
If so, it is a proof that they are very 
‘mproperly employed. But, ignorant 
or not ignorant, those who have Dong 
THE Deep, those who have translated 
blasphemy against our Savour, cannot 
have done it without a motive. What 
has been their motive? Is it alleged that 
it hath been translated into English 
with intent to refute it? The excuseis 
too flimsy to be for a moment admit- 
ted; it cannot be: no one can beso de. 
ceived; for every one knows that bur- 
lesque, ridicule, and blasphemy, not 
being founded upon argument, can- 
not be rebutted by argument.” 

The greatest part of Mr. Witherby's 
pamphiet is occupied with statements 
of the receipts and the expenditure of 
the London Society, and an enume- 
ration of the debts they have incurred 
in consequence of their purchase of 
the French church, &c- which they 
now call the Jews Chapel, in Chureh- 
street, Spitalfields. 

That Mr. Witherby is no intolerant 
bigot, may be.inferred from the con- 
cessions he has made, in page 44, in 
favour of Methodists, where, speaking 
of the latter, he observes, ‘* Every 
man hath aright to form and retain 
his religious opinions. 1 have not dis- 
turbed them; all I have done hath 
been directed against their WoRLDLY 
POLICY, which has no necessary con- 
nection with their religion. I have 
ever been of opinion, that there ate 
great multitudes of most truly excel- 
lent and pious men among the Me- 
thodists and Dissenters ; and I entirely 
agree with Bishop Horsely, that their 
greatest fault bath been want of charity 
in their opinions concerning the re- 
gular ministers of the established 
church, &c.” 

Mr. Witherby has intermixed seve- 
ral strokes of humour with his serious 
reasoning. Observing “that the 
evangelical or gospel ministers cov- 
sider the regular ministers of the esta- 
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blished church as dry sticks, he says, 
“but let me bring to their notice a 
few words to be found in Ezekie! xvii. 
e4. thus, ‘ All the trees of the forest 
shall know tbat I the Lord have 
brought down the high tree, have ex- 
alted the low tree, have dried up the 
green tree, and caused the dry tree to 
flourish.” 

In the next place, speaking of Mr. 
Frey's account of his own conversion, 
he observes, *‘ this was effected, not 
by argument, but by his breaking the 
laws. He wrote and sealed a letter on 
the Jewish sabbath. His conscience 
then smote him, that he was no longer 
a Jew! What could he do then? The 
only thing he could do was to become 
a Christian.” Mr. Witherby thinks 
that, “‘ upon these principles, it would 
be perfectly consistent in the London 
Society to set apart a fund to give a 
preminm to Jews to eat food forbidden 
to them, or to commit avy sin pro- 
hibited by their law, as it would thus 
afford them an opportunity to say 
‘you cannot now have any further 
hope as a Jew,’ the best thing there- 
fore you can do is to turn Christian.” 

Lastly, where Mr. Witherby alludes 
to the Society's intention to raise a 
fund for affording loans to Jews who may 
marry Christian women, he says, ** Is it 
to be endured, that the delicacy of the 
female sex is to be thus wounded, by 
bribing the Jews to pay their devoirs 
tothem? They want to rob us of our 
daughters, to bait the trap whereby 
they are endeavouring to catch the 
Jews,” - 

From Mr. W.’s postscript, and a 
copy of a letter which he received 
from the iate Dr. Horsely, Bishop of 
St. Asaph, it appears he has paid great 
attention to the prophecies of the Old 
and New Testaments relative to the 
Jews. Upon this subject we may 
treat hereafter. By the wav, it appears 
that Mr. W. like most of the modern 
commentators, has fallen into the error 
of the old Millenarians and Fifth Mo- 
tarchy Men, who expect a vesible or 
personal coming of Christ in glory, 
Instead of a superior manifesiation 
ithe spirit and power of his gospel 
inthe members of his body politic, 
which Bishop Hurd terms ‘a coming 
In his power and providence;’ and 
that Bishop Butler, in his Analogy, 
has shewn to be capable of reforming 
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and regenerating whole nations and 
kingdoms. ’ 
Instead, therefore, of supposing this 
coming will at once embrace the cone 
version of the whole world, or all the 
nations of the earth, with the heathen, 
who we are told, Rom. ii, 14. bave a 
law unto themselves, accusing or ex- 
cusing them, the scripture most un- 
doubtedly confines this judgment to 
the period after the Grand Apostacy, 
and to the purification and regene- 
ration of the Christian world alone 
and exclusively; not excepting the 
children of Israel, who at that happy 
period of the restoration or creation of 
all things new, are no longer to be 
treated as a distinct or proscribed 
people. Accordingly the author of 
The New Sanhedrin, &c. sapposes the 
promised restoration of that people te 
consist, primarily, in having the full 
enjoyment of their civil and religious 
liberties legally secured to them, and 
in being in every sense placed upon 
an equal footiug with Catholics or 
Protestants, each bearing the same 
burdens, and cach enjoying the same 


privileges. 
‘i c.G, 





Woman: A Poem. By Eaton 
STANNARD BarreTT, Esq. 1 vol, 
12mo. 1810, 


AY, JE wish we could congratulate 
‘ Mr. Barrett upon his Woman, 
but realiy she appears to us so very in- 
sipid, dull, and unmeaning, that we 
are in no danger of breaking the tenth 
commandment. We have seldon, in- 
deed, met with a lady exteriorly or- 
vpamenied so well, and inwardly so 
barren. But it is an old adage—Frontz 
nulla fides. Mr. Barrett the author, 
Mr. Bulmer the printer, and Mr. Hil- 
ton the artist, have contrived to make 
a woman, and, by the obstetric aid of 
Mr. Murray, she has been delivered 
to the world: but we mey venture to 
apply the words of Shakspeare to her: 


Women are as roses, whose fair flower 
eing once displayed, cot e that 
Being lisplayed, doth fade that ver 
hour 


We know not, indeed, hew Mr. B. 
came to fancy himself a poet. Even 
his first four lines are enowgh to con- 
demn him: 
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* Young, and enamour'd of a youthful 
theme, 
I sing the sex opprest by man supreme 3; 
Opprest by bards who first its heart revile, 
Then sleek the dittied sonnet on its smile.” 


To sleek a dittied sonnet on the smile 
of a woman, is something so obscurely 
sublime, that, though we do not un- 
derstand it, we by no means intend to 
say that it is not to be understood. 
An author of true genius should not 
be too intelligible, because familiarity 
breeds contempt; and when we are 
thoroughly acquainted with his mean- 
ing, it is very likely we may not 
value it. But if we have to stop, ana 
think, and read, and think and read 
again, and after all leave off just where 
we began, it is more than probable 
that we shall be impressed with a very 
high notion of the writer's superiority 
and of our own inferiority: for, as 
Dr. Johnson once replied to a gentle- 
man who said he did not understand 
him, ‘Sir, 1 am not to give you ar- 
guments and understanding too ;” so 
an author may justly say to his reader, 
Iam not to give you a book, anda head 
to comprehend it into the bargain: 
and, in sucha case, a writer has the un- 
doubted privilege of assuming it as a 
truth, that he is superior to his reader 
when he is not comprehensible.’ But 
to return to our author. 

We are told by him, in the same 
page, that to woman England 


“ Owes every virtue that preserves it free. 
For what save virtue shields us? Hence 
avail 
The vows of George whoin jubilant we hail. 
We leam from this that Mr. Barrett 
is a loyal man, and that is something in 
these days. His loyalty indeed prompts 
him to celebrate her Majesty's domes- 
tic qualities in the following couplet: 
** Since then the sex (exampled, Queen, 
by thee, 
And thy fair household) aids our Albion 
free.” 
But then comes two lines containing 
a mystery which we do not pretend to 
fathom : 
“« Bards, in defending woman, verse defend; 
For languages decay when empires end.” 


Suppose we should say, in imitation 
of this couplet, 
When bards eat pudding they should eat 
it hot, 
Fer virtue thrives when pudding can be got. 
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Would Mr. Barret be able to find 
any connexion between the first and 
second line?—Just as much, we ap- 
prehend, as we do in his. 


In the same page the accusative me 
is made the nominative to the verb 
to flow, which is an unpardonable 
error: and the following line is meant 
as a translation, or imitation, we know 
not which, of the Virum voli{are per 
ora of Virgi!, 

© To flow thro’ mortal mouths in verse 
approv'd.” 


Among many felicities of diction, 
we have the following: —“ Nestled 
pairs,” and * unguilty green,” p. 12; 
** soft timidities,” p. $0; “* violence 
of nail,” p. 38, vulgarly called scratch- 
ing; ‘awful ires,” p. 61, (twice); 
** Eve occidental,” p.63; ‘* mends of 
shamrock quaff unmudded urns,” p.64; 
** rills of living tinct incarnadine,” ib. 

Mr. Barrett shall have no reason to 
complain, for we will now extract one 
or two passages, which are Ais best. 


“ See the young mother on her lap admire 

Her little image asking fine attire ; 

In twisted roses prank its amber hair, 

And bless the smiles she fancies past com- 
pare ; 

The prattle perfect to herself alone, 

The father’s eye, the dimple hke her own; 

Press the small hand that to her bosom steals, 

And half its well-remen,ber’d snow reveals. 

See with what joy she plies her anxious art! 

Kiss but her babe you win her instant heart, 

Sweet dotage not unwise. But soon succeed 

More sober transport,more endearing deed.” 


The following speech of a deluded 
and seduced female to ber former 
companions, is respectable, though 
strangely debased by pucrilities:— 


** Now the prone sun his orb on ocean 


leans, 
And passing shadows lengthen on the 
greens. 
The shepherd pens his cote; the village run, 
In a pleas’d tumult to the games began. 
And now while laughter, duace and song 
prevail, 


Lo, the sad penitent, disheveli'd, pate, 

Stands in the midst. Ali whisp'sing gather 
round, 

And gaze amaz’d. The tabors cease te 
sound, 

© Yes, ye may well,’ the weeping suppliant 
cries, 

© Well may ye frown with those repulsiv® 
eyes. 
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‘ Yet pity one, not vicious, but deceiv’d, 

‘ Who vows of marriage, ere she fell be- 
liev'd. 

¢ Without a mother, friend,or sacred home, 

‘ Save, save me, leave ine not forlorm to 
roam. 

‘ Not now the gifts ye once indulgent gave, 

‘Not now the verse and flow’ry wreath I 
crave ; 

* Not now to lead your rural feats along, 

€ Queen of the dance and despot of the song; 

‘One shed is all, oh, just one wretched 
shed, 

‘To lay my weary limbs, and aching head, 

¢ Then will I bless you, then inure for you, 

‘ My toiling frame to snows and suns and 
dew ; 

‘ Then, while ye laugh and dance, will I, 
forlorn, 

‘ Beside my murder’d mother sitand mourn,’ 


She paus’d, expecting answer. None 

replied. 

* And have ye children ? have ye hearts ? 
she cried. 

‘Save me now, Mothers, as from future 
harms 

‘Ye hope to save the babies in your arms! 

‘ See, tu you, Maids, I bend on abject knee; 

* Youths, ev’n to you, who bent betore to 
me. 

* O, by our past delights, our happy plays, 

* By dear remembrance of departed days 5 

‘ By pity’s self, your crucl Parents move; 

* By youth, by friendship; ah! by those 
ye love! 

* All silent? what! no hope, no pardon 
near? 

‘No teuder mercy ? what! not evn a tear? 

* Yes, ever erring, I believ’d in vain, 

‘ Love constant, youth indulgent, age hu- 
mae. 

* Go then, ye good ! in Jucre life employ, 

* Replenish pleasant cups, indulge your joy; 

‘Go then, yet 1, hereafter, 1, forgiv’n, 

‘ May plead for you before the throne of 
Heav’n. 


* Ye happy passions of my rural hours, 

‘Ye skies ali sunshine and ye paths alf 
flow’rs ; : 

‘Ye hopes that hover’d round my slum- 
b’ring head, 

* Visions of morn, ah, whither have ye fled? 

‘And can no long remorse your joys re- 
store ? 

‘And must I never, never know you more? 

‘Home then, dear Home, belov'd in vain 
by me, 

‘ Dear happy Home, z last farewell to thee!” 

Claspt are her hands, her features strewn 
with hair, 

And her eyes sparkle with a keen despair.” 


His closing wish the reader ought 
to know: 
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“© Giye me, good Heav’n, to lengthen lat- 

terlife, 

Sum of our joys! a lov’d and loving wife ; 

Sedate yet gay, forgetful of offence, 

With sober books adorning useful sense ; 

Who holds in age, that empire youth a- 
chiev'd, 

Loves without pomp and pleases unper- 
ceiv'd. 

Such be my lot.” 

There is a preface to. the volume, 
which is remarkable only for its crude 
notions; of which the following sen- 
tence may suffice as an example. 

“Unless the subject of a poem 
‘come home,’ as Bacon expresses it, 
‘to men’s business and bosoms,’ ima- 
gery, sentiment, and elegant language 
are expended upon it in vain.” This 
is a learned position, which the au- 
thor learnedly illustrates by instancing 
Pope’s Essay on Man, as a proof of its 
truth: and then claims superiority of 
subject for himself Mr.Barrett seemed 
resolved that tiie critics should have 
nothing to do either with him, his pre- 
face, or his woman; for he says, that 
she is intended “not for the free- 
thinker and the philosopher,” but 
* the libertine, the pedant, and the 
clown.” ‘Yo one of these classes we 
expect, of course, tobe referred by 
Mr. Barrett. 


After all, we think that he will have 
an ample opportunity of testifying 
that patience and resignation to which 
he lays claim in the foliowing sentence 
of his preface :—* If then this volume, 
instead of adorning the libraries of the 
fair, shall be condemned tothe meaner 
office of compressing their ringlets, I 
shall bow to my destiny without a mur- 
mur.” He may console himself, how- 
ever, that his lucubrations will still 
be in the Aeads of that sex he has se 
vainly endeavoured to exalt by his 
poetry. 

Soommeamnmanaemnmneonad 


An Apprat to the MemBers of the 
Lonpon Missionary Society 
against a Resolution, dated March 
20, 1810. With Remarks on cer- 
tain Proceedings relative to the 
Otaheitan and Jewish Missions.— 
By Josern Fox 1810 

N j R. J. Fox, it appears from this 

publication, had been secretary 
to the Missionary Society, till, in con- 
sequence of his non-acquiescence in 
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some of their strange measures, the 
directors found # ‘* incumbent on 
them to hold no further communica- 
tion with him.” These gentlemen, 
it is remarked, ‘‘ had so far succeed- 
ed with a respectable part of society, 
whoin they had denominated the re- 
ligious pullic, as to have acquired 
their implicit confidence and almost 
sovereign rale over their purses and 
their consciences.” 

Upon the state of the Missionaries 
sent to Otaheite, Mr. Fox descants 
very larvely. From the case of Mr. 
H. Birkneil, larely returned from 
Oizheite, it appears that these unhap- 
py men may consider themselves en- 
trapped and seduced by the more 
wealthy adveniurers, who are here 
wallowing in the riches they have 
acevnulated from the ignorant and 
credulous. | 






«© When the Missionaries first went 
out, those who were married. men 
were accompanied by their wives; 
and it was understood, that, if the 
mission should become settled, the 
directors should take an opportunity 
to seek for a few females who might 
be willing to devote themselves to the 
same object, by the first opportu- 
nity to send iLi@m out, that the single 
brethren might obtain suitable wives, 
and be rendered as comfortable as 
possiLle in their labours of civilization, 
and voluntary banishment from thejr 
own country.” 


Several of the persons whom they 
sent out, being ycung men, could not 
but be fully sensible or the nature and 
extent of the temptations they would 
be exposed to from the Otaheitan 
women. It was therefore most truly 
expedient that these young men should 
be assured that no opportunity would 
be omitted to send out female mis- 
sionaries. who might become their 
wives. The directors knew that they 
could not take wives from amongst 
women, who, being totally ignerant 
of the gospel, had no correct ideas of 
the duties of the marriage state, and 
that they could not consent to live in 
a situation surrounded by constant 
temptation, and willingly condemn 
themselves to the most painful state 
of celibacy. 

These expectations buo;ed up the 
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hopes of Bicknell and his companions 
for several years. These poor la 
brothers abroad, in their letters to the 


jolly friars at home, urged, in the 


strongest terms, a religious attention 
to their very peculiar and trying situa. 
tion. They received for reat, that 
** they must not be impatient, and in 
due time they should not be disap- 
pointed.” Thus their patience was 
continued, but hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick: they received no in. 
telligence from the directors for se- 
veral years, and when at last they did 
hear from them, finding that no steps 
had been taken to send the —- 
it was resolved that Bicknell should 
take his departure by the first oppor- 
tunity for England. 

At this time he was reduced almost 
to a state of nakedness: he had nota 
shoe on his foot for eight years, and 
his clothing was in the most tattered 
condition. So strong, however, is the 
desire that nature has implanted in 
the human frame, that even these 
pious preachers, it seems, still thought 
of propagating other babes, as well as 
babes of grace. 

Bicknell applied to the Missionary 
Society for money, but was told that, 
as he had already received 20/. he 
must be satisfied. It seems he then 
stated that he had been under the ne- 
cessity of selling a small house he 
possessed in Somersetshire for GO/. in 
order to pay the expenses of his sub- 
sistence, or else he must have worked 
at day labour to have supported him- 
self; and he added, that the whole 
amount of the sum which he had re- 
ceived from the Missionary Society, 
for the purpose of purchasing every 
article of clothing and necessaries to 
take with him, and to be his stock at 
Otaheite, was only 30/. 


It would further appear, that whilst 
the missionaries were abroad, some 
underhanded management was used 


. to prevent their Jetters arriving to 


their friends in England! Mr Bick- 
nel! found that, cn his return, his re- 


lations in England had not heard of , 


him for several years, although he had 
Jet no opportunity slip of writing by 
every ship which touched at Otaheite; 
and, for safe conveyance, his letters 
always went in a packet directed for 
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the Missionary Society, In conse- 
uence of his family not having re- 
ceived any letter from him, they be- 
lieved bim dead: under this impres- 
sion his father had made his will, and 
left the share of property (which 
would have oneal upon his absent 
son) amongst his other sons and 
daughters. But what is very curious, 
after his arrival in England, letters, 
which were written six or seven years 
before, were forwarded according to 
their address! This methodistical 
mixture of despotism and duplicity, 
however, is not singular in men, who, 
it seems, set up a claim to one of the 
poor Otaheitans brought over into 
this country as ‘‘ their legitimate pro- 
perty!” Even these lambs, it fur- 
ther appears, have their lions when 
occasion suits to try them, which has 
constrained the writer of the narra- 
tive from whence this is taken, ‘ his 
eyes being at length opened,” to de- 
clare, “that among several persons 
who bear the Christian (the metho- 
distic) uame, he saw in them nothing 
like meekness, patience, or brotherly 
love; but, on the contrary, they ap- 
peared to ine to be actuated by an in- 
temperate. dominegring spirit, and 
disposed, by every means of interdict 
or detraction, to crush a man who 
had the nobleness of mind to think 
for himself.” 


This writer now sees, in concert 
with several other rationa! persons, 
“that a certain spirit of party has 
been uniformly and steadily pursued 
by some of these (Calvinistic) leaders, 
very analogous to that which actuated 
those who said, ‘ Ge to, let us build 
a city and a tower, whose top may 
reach uuto Heaven, and let us make 
usaname.’? They have set up their 
name (the religious pullic, &c.) like 
unto that of the great Diana of Ephe- 
sus ; aud those who have appeared in- 
disposed to fall down and worship it, 
they have represented as leagued with 
infidels and profane, and have de- 
clared them unworthy to hold com- 
munication with. Their directors have 
assumed a power in constituting 
themselves a Dissewrinc Ecc ie- 
sasticaL Court! from whence 
they might issue their bulls in strict 


analogy with those of the degraded and 
dispersed council of the Vaitan.” So 
far their former secretary. This cir- 
cumstance, among others, has tended 
to justify what has often been mani- 
fest to common experience, that is to 
say, as a late writer has observed,— 
othe very name of the (methodist) 
sect carries with it au impression of 
meanness and hypocrisy. Scarce an 
individual that has had any dealings 
with those ——- to it, but has 
good cause to remember it from some 
circumstance of low deception or of 
shuffing fraud. Its very members 
trust each other with caution and re- 
luctance, The more wealihy among 
them are drained and dried by the 
leeches that perpetua'ty tasten upon 
them. The leaders, ignorant and bi- 
gotted, (I speak of them collectively) 
present us with no counter qualities 
that can conciliate respect. They 
have all the craft of mouks without 
their courtesy, and all the subtlety of 
jesuits without their learning.” 


Like the jesuits too, this writer 
might have added, these methodists 
are great traders ; and as some of that 
order long ruled the kingdom of Pa- 
raguay, so these methodists, by means 
of missionaries abroad and funds at 
home, are endeavouring to establish 
their colonies in Africa and the South 
Seas. To these their trade at home 
as united theological booksellers, their 
proprietorship of chapels, church- 
livings, &c. are mere flea bites. Well 
may the writer, before alluded to, 
exclaim, ‘‘ The money changers have 
returned to the temple ;” and observe 
that it is no doub: a great desideratum 
to these pious booksellers ‘* to be 
able to civculate their peculiar, doc- 
trines at a profit of tweive per cent!" 
and he thinks they might at least have 
kept THee.oGy unmixed with divi- 
dends, funds, and transfers. But not 
so, the British and Foreign Bibie So- 
ciety is another branch of profit and 
patronage, another source ef crecit 
and influence, carried on uider the 
specious cover of doing good to others, 


W. Hz. R. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE MURDERER. 
A Metrical Tale. 


Wwiy can | not forget the time 

When yet my soul was free from 

crime, 

When yet my mind knew peace and rest, 
And kindred feelings warmed my breast? 
For in my youth fel to my share 
A mother’s soft endearing care; 
No sup le hireling skilled in guile 
E’er fawned on me with chilling smile. 
Ah, me! for him whose tender veays 
Ne’er knew an aaxious mother’s feais, 
Ne’er knew an avxious mother’ 
When success crowns her darling boy. 


$10Y, 


With ills unpitied long oppress’d, 
Should car:kling passions steel his breast, 
And fit him for the ruthless deci— 
For him may heavenly mefcy plead. 
But me no ray of pity cheers, 

For me no eye is din m’'d with tears 5 
To bitter scorn a prey | lie, 

And undivided infamy. 

With brilliant hopes my course began, 
And cheerily awhile Iran, 

For learning op’d to me her spoils, 
Aad genius smi!’d upon my toils. 

But chief, I heard where’er I came, 
With blessing: crown’d my father’s name: 
An honour’d father’s well-won meed 
Inflam’d me to the gen’rous deed, 
The fond beholder lov’d to trace 

My father’s spirit in my face; 

And kind anticipation ey’d 

In me his talents, worth, allied. 

Why can I rot transmit this name, 
Unstain’d, unspotted, pure in fame; 
And friends and children drop the tear, 
Attendant on my honour’d bier. 


My sons will curses o’er me pour, 
My memory with hate devour ; 

I’ve mark’d them out a prey to scorn, 
And calumny’s envenem'd thorn. 


While wandering exil’d on the earth, 
Far from the land that gave them birth, 
To that dear native land they’iLtura, 
For that dear land their bosoms burn : 
Her towering hills, her lovely plains, 
Where frotic nature wildly reigns, 

Will still assume a dearer charm, 

As time and space remembrance warm— 


And the cold look of sour disdain, 
That sports unfeeling with their pain, 
Will force the bitter tear to fall, 
And home with all its joys recal. 





O why that cursed thirst for more, 

A ; 
When never want approach'd my door, 
When mine was more than wealth can buy, 
The sweetest kid domestic tie. 





But why on fortnne do I call? 

From other sou.ces sprung my fall; 
‘That dear domestic tic I <purn’d, 
With guilty fumes my bosom burn’d, 
At hours, when midnight felons roam, 
I madly fied my peaceful home, 
Seduced by meretricious charms, 

I hicd me to a wanton’s arms. 

Why could I not perceive the wile 
She couch’d beneath her artful smile, 
Nor see my maduess till too late, 

To charge the horrors of my fate? 


] saw those wiles—! saw her art— 

But such her hold within my heart, 

I yielded to her base commands, 

And fed her ever new demends. 

Rut crimes to deeper crimes give place; 
When ruin stard me in the face, 

To haunts where grcedy sharpers meet, 
I madly turn’d my guilty feet. 

On ruio thus I blindly run, 

The ruin which | sought to shun; 
With cunning lures they plied me welh 
And sdon an easy prey I fell. 

Wretch as I was, with guilt embu'd, 
Wretch that such guilty ends pursu’d; 
Yet then, even then, pure had | been, 
Had I here ciosed my mortal scene. 
There are, whose firm and manly will 
Can smile at want, can smile at ill; 
There are, who poor, instead of blame, 
By loss of wealth secure their fame. 
But no such comfort waited me, 

To palliate my misery : 

I heard a wife—a mother’s sighs— 

I heard my starving children’s cries. 


I heard this mother’s rending sighs— 
I heard these children’s piercing cries: 
I saw them struggling with the wave, 
But stretch’d no helping hand to save. 


By furious passions, blindly led, 
I sicken’d at the marriage-bed : 
But soon I found my alter'd state 
Had, with my syren, chang’d my fate. 
But yet, with luring speech and air, 
She feign'’d she would my fortune share, 
Could my address find out a way 

To lay my partner in the clay! 

Why did I not to virtue turn? 

Why not that impious passion spurn? 
My injur'd wife her wrongs forgave, _ 
And sought alone her spouse to save: 
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Jsaw this angel’s pions care, 

J mark’d her sweet and modest air; 
While many a soo' hing glance she cast, 
Jo chace the mem’ry of the past. 


” But nothing could my rage disarm, 


No soothing kin:Incss stay my arm ; 
When sleep, her senses seal’d in rest, 
Jplung’d my dagger in her breast ! 





The moon-beams quiv’ring on her mien, 
A livid light threw on the scene; 

Isaw the writhing gasp of death— 

Isaw her yield her latest breath ! 

Her groans still vibrate on my ear, 

And stili her parti:g throes I hear; 

And stil! | see her purpled o'er 

Wh streams of bluod and cloited gore. 





agga'd took and frantic tread, 
} -d from the bloody deed— 
My .eps pursu’d the well-known road 
That led to Celia’s urs'd abode. 
In vain I bads her leave her home, 
With me the world at large to roam ; 
Alone Theft my native land, 
And landed on a foreign strand. 
And many a clime | wander'd o'er; 
J touch’d at many a distant shore— 
Rut peace and joy for ever fed, 
And sleep forsook the murd’rer’s bed. 
Or was my frame in slumber bound, 
Repose or rest 1 never found: 
My worn out frame felt its controul, 
But siumber never reach'd my soul. 
With aspect horrible and drear, 
My injurd wife wou!d oft appear— 
My panting bosom wildly press’d, 
And strain’d me to her bloody breast. 
And ofien would she kindly smile, 
And strive my auguish to beguile, 
Point to her dear deserted boys, 
The pledges of her former joys. 
And oft I started from the tomb 
To hear reveal’d my awful doom; 
While angels wav'd their flaming brands, 
Responsive to their Lord’s comands. 
The strength my trembling limbs forsook, 
As open stood the judgment-book ; 
And the loud trumpet doom'd my name 
To dwell with never dying dame. 


Fain would I end these weary toils, 
And shuffle off my mortal spoils, 


But dread to meet the avenging rod, 


The verdict of an angry God. 


No tongue can tell the horrid pains 
That burn within the murd’rer’s veins, 
hat passions rage without controul, 

To barrow up the murd’rer’s soul. 


London, Aug. 4, 1810. B. 
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Love Letters to my Wire. By 
James Woopuouse. 


LETTER Xill. 
[Continued from p. 48.] 
Lost limbs may have stout deputies put 


on, 

And orbs of glass replace the eye-balls gone ; 

But legs, arrys, eves, in listless, lifeless 
states, : 

Ne’er harmonize with warm unmutual 
mates: 

For bastard timber legs and iron wrists, 

Betray their origin by clumsy twists; 

And base-born cyes obey no owner's will, 

But, senseless in their sockets, stand stock 
still ; 

While like the thoughts that occupy their 
hearts, 

And those lax limbs, perform no proper 
parts 5 

No useful purpose of their minds approve, 

But look asquint while prompt compa- 
nNious Move. 


Some other tricks are practis’d in their 
schor Is, 2 
With which they hope to cheat their fel- 
low fools; 
But when dece: tions are so genera! grown, 
They cheat no other judgments but their 


own. 








DPeneded heads no waning days eeclare, 
Alf cloih’d with wigs, or fronts, of snug- 


gled ha'rs 


Sv when oid Time has stolen their locks 
away, 

Or strew'd their tresses with his grievous 
grey, 


They file h from others a’l their filmy 
threads, 

To hide their naked or cinereous heads ; 

Ev'n bloedy heads that strew th’ embattled 
field, 

From clotted scalps their hairy honours 
yield ; 

When clean’d, to cover what they deem 
disgrace, 

Or add new honours to an aged face. 

The princely steed, chief pride of all the 
plain, [mane, 

Must leave his whisking tail and waving 

And fly, defenceless, o’er the fleld and road, 

Stung to distraction by the gidfv’s goad— 

The free-born bear no longer lives in peace, 

In forests sacrificed to furnish grease ; 

Or when that fails the fatted swme supply 

Foul succedaneum from the stinking stye. 

The harmless hare to dog or gun submits ; 

The soft-furr’d rabbit burrow’d cloister 
quits ; 

And vegetables yield their varied sweets, 

For perfumes, eye-brows, bolsters, cusls, 
and tetes. 
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The elephant resigns his tusky arms, 

To give their chatvring mouths their grace- 
tul charms, - 

While face antique with ariful tints is seen, 

To ape thy beauteous bloom at sweet six- 


teen, 
When J, at first, with high-enraptur'd 
breast, [sess’d. 


Thy veerless frame and faithful soul pos- 
Thus vicious art and vanity, allied, 

With haughty pomp and ostentatious 
pride, [creed, 

Attempt to counteract what Heav'n de- 

And bridle back stern Time's impetuous 
spec tt, 

Till irritated Nature, angry grown, 

Puils each impostor from frail fashion‘s 
throne; 

Amply revenging every murderous wrong 

Her sinless offsuring had sustain’d so long: 

Strips from each hypocrite in furious rage, 

Base masks and muffles that belied their 


age; 


age ; 
Kach injurd creature’s ravish’d rights re- 
sumcs, 


Till, like the daw, depriv’d of borrow'd 
plumes, 

All suffering inward snubs and outward 
sneers, 

Sink down, despis’d, beneath a weight of 
years. 

But thou, my artless Hannah, Nature’s 

child, 

By no such fashionable foolery spoil’d ; 

Still might’st, at forty-five, sel@loving, look 

Like fond Narcissus off the blushing brook ; 

Still might’st, without the danger of dis- 
grace, 

Contrast complexion with fair virgin’s face 

Thy matchless mould and animation warm, 

With maiden sprightliness and youthful 
form— 

But thou, from all weak affectation free, 

Ev’n scorn’st a well-meant compliment 
fram me; 

Much more disdain’st, like self-ador’d co- 
quetie, 

To spread, for flattery, Wanton, wily, net, 

By troiling tongue, loose looks, or ariful 
air 

By naked neck, tho’ small, and round, and 
fair— 

By snowy bosom, panting to be seen— 

By tutor'd tresses, or by manag’d mien— 

By azure eye, sweet lips, or check so fine! 

To trap or tangle any beart but mine! 

Tho’ Phebus’ orb has roll’d in aircling 

sphere 

About our twenty-eighth connubial year, 

And seen, complaceut, passing round the 
ring, 

As many tender seedlings, rapid, spring, 

Still blyther smiles each year from heights 
above, 

To note our ever-fond increasing love— 
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But hath not, while his eye look’d o’er the 
earth, 

Thro’ all the haunts of wickedness and 
worth, 

Perceiv’d our wayward wills erratic run, 

Siace that auspicious epoch first begun : 

Nor hath his vestal sister, virgin chaste, 

Exploring nightly earth’s lascivious waste, 

E’er once beheld, with anger-blushing 
shame, 

Thy devious heart indulge a faithless flame; 

Or felt her features burn, her bosom wioth, 

Whilst Linfring’d or spurn’d my plighted 
troth— 

Nor need we blush these blameless boasts 
to owh, 

Behold, ye great! the pure, prolific throne; 

And, like your sovereigns, so employ your 
pow'rs, 

Or learn in perfect love, to copy our’s. 

Can scutcheon'd weualih’s, or pomp’s 

crowi-crested race, 

Boast long»r lists in shorter temporal space? 

Shew passion, so restrain’d, still stronger 
giow? 

Or purer appetite >—No, surely, no! 

Unless their lusts and fortunes, anconfin’d, 

Have multiplied unclaim’d, illicit kind ; 

Or, more than man, apostle’s footsteps trod, 

And fix’d mare gracicus love ou Heay’n and 
God. 

Can gulden shackles wedded love insure, 

More warm and tender, permanent and 
pure? 

Or pamperd dames in studied, tutor'd 
shapes, 

Surmount with triumph half thy hair 
breadth ‘scapes? 

Still boast thy fondness, fortitude, and 
truth, [youth ? 

Thy vivid tints of health, and traits of 

No! by their Juxury, indolence, and pride, 

Their beauty’s tarnish’d and their health 
destroy’d ; 


And oft at pomp’s, and lust’s, and passion’s 


calls, 

Their faith aii vanishes, and virtue falls. 

They neither morals or religion learn, 

3ut gracious gospel truths and precepts 
spurny 

While ‘ragical experience truly tells, 

Whoe’er against Heav’n’s blessed rules re 
bels, 

Will feel, in early youth, distemper’ 
frames, 

Unfitted to fuifil kind Nature's claims— 

Will fee! their feeble hearts for ever vex'd— 

With reason’s simplest process heads per 
plexr\d— 

Untimely ruin toliow foul disgrace, 

With dismal prospects in a dwarfish race, 

Which frequent f..1 before their dams and 
sires, 

And soon both family and name expires. 

[To be continued.]} 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Rovat Society. 

T appears that M. Delille,a French 

physician, and a member of the 
French National Institute, has trans- 
mitted a paper from the East Indies, 
to the Royal Society, by the hands of 
a lady, describing the real nature and 
properties of the celebrated Bobun 
Upas, or poison tree of Japan. The 
botanical account of this plant he re- 
ceived from one of the French natu- 
ralists who accompanied Capt. Bau- 
din, and who resided some time in 
Java. [It was with much difficulty 
that he persuaded the inhabitants 
to shew him the different poison 
plants, which they carefully conceal 
for the purpose of using them in war. 
Hence the many fibulous accounts 
circulated respecting the fatal influ- 
ence of the «pas are set in their true 
light. ‘The upas, in the language of 
Java, signifies a vegetable poison, and 
is applied only to the juice of the Bo- 
hun tree, and another plant with .a 
twisted stem. The juice is.extracted 
by an incision made in the-bark with 
a knife, and, being cafefully collected, 
is preserved by the natives to be em- 
ployed in the wars. As to its diffu- 
sing noxious effluvia in the air, and 
destroving vegetation to a consider- 
able distance around it, the absurdity 
of these stories is sufficiently exposed 
by the fact, ‘that the climbing species 
requires the support of other plants 
to attain its usual growth. According 


40a number of experiments made by 


Dr. Delille upon dogs and cats by in- 
cisions, injections, &c. it appears that 
this peculiar species of vegetabie poi- 
son acts exclusively upon the nerves. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL SOcIETY. 
S:NGULAR misrepresentation 

CX having gone forth relative to the 
views of this recent institution, as 
though its principal, object was to 
oppose the Linnzan Society, the 
following account may be relied 
upon for its accuracy aud impar- 
tiality. 

“ At the head of the Entomological 
Séciety, and awo gst its origimal pro- 
Moters, are found several fellows of 
the Linnzan Society. ‘These are gen- 


Universar Mac. Vou. XIV. 


tlemen who united to their studies in 
natural history the personal labour of 
collecting the insects of England.— 
Their pursuits and habits threw them 
into accidental meeting, and conse- 
quently a temporary acquaintance 
with other practical collectors, who 
were as zealous and diligent labourers 
in entomological hunts as themselves, 
but not blessed with a classical edu- 
cation; some indeed, ignorant of the 
Latin language, and confined for their 
information solely to Berkenhout, 
Martin, and other English authors. 
These collectors, laudably ambitious 
of improving the opportunities which 
these meetings afford, solicited the 
honour of a more intimate connec- 
tion: and experience pointing out 
the increase of British entomological 
acquisitions which would arise from 
the union of practical collectors, after 
ashort consideration, the Entomolo- 
gical Society was resolved to be found- 
ed, aud every person who is a practi- 
cal collector, or an amateur of the 
science, may be admitted by ballot, 
aud uncer rules now modelled to bear 
a great similarity to those of the Lin- 
nzan. The principal obstacle to ad- 
mission is immorality of character; 
for an acquaintance with the languages 
is not required. The object of the 
society is to unite men of a credit- 
able degree in life, who may assist 
each other in the promotion of this 
science, and disseminate information 
to thousands labouring under the want 
of a liberal education, and a conse- 
quent abridgement of the ‘means of 
entomological study. 


*“* The more learned members ex- - 


plain to their brethren the subjects of 
their study, and publish their disco- 
veries; they point out at each meet- 
ing all novel acquisitions, and give 
appropriate names to newly discovered 
insects, whilst they themselves in- 
crease their own knowledge of species 
by the numerous specimens produced. 
Each collector is frequently enabled 
to exhibit a new acquisition, which 
locality of habitation might have hid- 
den from the eye of the entomological 
student, had not this society united 
such practical coilectors residing in 
different counties. There is, there- 
S 
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fore, nothing in the objects of this 
institution that can be construed into 
an infringement on the province of 
the Linnzan Society of London, or 


{[Aucust 


as tendihg to attack or disparage the 
works of Mr. Donovan, which has 
been urged by way of complaint. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Ariists, and Works 
an Hand, &c. &c. 


V CAMPBELL, Esq. comp- 

e troller of the legacy duty, 
has a valuable work in the press on 
the Value of Annuities, from 1/. to 
10002. per annum on single lives, from 
the age of one to ninety years, with 
the number of years purchase each 
annuity is worth, and the rate of in- 
terest the purchaser receives for his 
money; and also; for the information 
and convenience of the profession, 
and of executors and administrators, 
the amount of the several rates of le- 
gacy duty payable on the value of each 
annuity. 

The gentleman who some time since, 
under the signature of John Smith, 
published an Examination of the 
Gospels respecting the Person of 
Christ, is about to publish an Exami- 
nation of the Prophecies selected from 
the most eminent Expositors. He has 
likewise prepared a second edition of 
his former work, and both are in the 
press. 

The Familiar Introduction to the 
Arts and Sciences, announced some 
time since by the Rev. Thomas Rees, 
will, at his desire, and on account of 
his avocations, be completed and pub- 
lished forthwith by the Rev. J. Joyce. 


The third volume of Dr. Cogan’s 
Philosophical, Ethical, and Theolo- 
gical Treatise on the Passions and 
Affections of the Mind, is in a state of 
great forwardness. These disquisi- 
tions relate to natural religion, as the 
theological and moral character of the 
Jewish dispensation, A subsequent 
work, on the peculiar excellenctes of 
Christianity, respecting the moral na- 
ture of man, his desires and expecta- 
tions, will conclude the work. 


Major Price, of the Bombay Esta- 
blishment, will shortly put to press 
Chronological Memoirs of Mahom- 
medan History, from the earliest pe- 
riod to the establishment of the house 
of Teymur in Hindostan. 


Mr. D. Mann, many years in official 
situations in New South Wales, is 
preparing for publication the Present 
Picture of that Colony, intended to 
bring down the accounts of Collins 
and others to the present time. This 


‘work will be accompanied with en- 


gravings. 

A Translation of Humboldt’s Account 
of New Spain is in the press, and 
nearly ready for publication. This 
valuable work contains researches into 
the geography of Mexico, its extent, 
the physical aspect of its soil, its faci- 
lities for commerce, &c. &c. with 
maps, founded on astronomical ob- 
servations, trigonometrical and baro- 
metrical measurements. _ 

Messrs. Smith and Son, of Glasgow, 
have in the press a Catalogue, con- 
taining many works that will interest 
the bibliographer from their extreme 
rarity. The black letter and early 
printed boeks are most of them in fine 
condition. It will appear sometime 
during the present month. 

The Medical Society of London 
have in the press a volume of Me- 
moirs, containing several valuable 
communications relative to medicai 
and surgical science, written by resi- 
dent and corresponding tnembers. It 
will be accompanied by engravings. 

Strype’s Lives of the Bishops is re- 
printing at the Clarendon press. 

A Dissertation upon Rhetoric, trans- 
lated from the Greek of Aristotle by 
Daniel Michael Cummin, Esq. of the 
Middle Temple, is in great forward- 
ness, 


A Life of the celebrated Stilling- 
fleet is in the press, by Mr. William 
Coxe, the traveller. 

A Missionary’s Account of Ton-kin 
and Cochin-China will soon be pab- 
lished here in French, under the in- 
spection of a French gentleman of 
known abilities, 
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John Stafford Smith, Esq. organist 
to his Majesty, intends publishing, by 
subscription, a curious and interesting 
collection of ancient music, chiefly 
consisting of melodies in canto fermo, 
provencal lays, and other pristine 
pieces, produced antecedent to the in- 
vention of the counter-point; toge- 
ther with hymns and anthems by the 
celebrated Orlando Gibbons, and 
other distinguished masters of ‘ the 
old school.” The publication will be 
further enriched by selections from 
the mass; “JTomme Armé, some very 
scarce madrigals by Adrian Willeart, 
Orlando de Lasso, Stradella, &c. up 
to the time of Bounoucini; and also 
with two Italian songs by Geminiani. 
The whole is to form a view of music 
from the 7th to the 18th century, and 
jis intended to be-illustrative of the 
Histories of Burney and Hawkins, and 
to trace the sources and progress of 
melody in the British Isles; accom- 
panied by remarks, biographical and 
critical, and to be dedicated to the 
Earl of Dartmouth. 

ARTS, SCIENCES, &c. 

A new mode of producing artificial 
cold has been struck out by Professor 
Leslie of Edinburgh. Without any 
expenditure of materials, he can, by 
means of a simple apparatus, in which 
the action of certain chemical powers 
is combined, freeze a mass of water 
and keep it for an indefinite length of 
time in a state of ice. In an bour he 
has thus formed a cake of ice six inches 
in diameter, and three quarters of an 
inch thick. With very little trouble 
he can produce a permanent cold of 
90 degrees of Farenheit’ below the 
temperature of the air, and might 
easily push it to more than 100 de- 
grees. ‘he professor continues his 
important .researches, and will lay 
them before the public in due times 

Dr. Roxburgh has transmitted to the 
secretary of the African Institution 
in this metropolis, the Cajaputta oil- 
tree seed, fresh from two young trees 
in the garden at Calcutta. They are 
particularly minute, and require dex- 
terity to make them productive. ‘They 
were packed in wax cloth, and with 
them a memorandum was transmitted 
with directions for rearing the sunn 
and paat of the east, which Dr. Rox- 
burgh thought would prove valuable 


. 


in Africa. Several other seeds were 
with the above, particularly those of 
the timber-trees and the carpopogon 
niveum and others, excellent substi- 
tutes for Windsor and kidney beans, 

Mr. Davis, of Pilchcombe, in Glou- 
cestersbire, has obtained a patent for 
an improvement in the manufacttre 
of woollen cloths. It possesses ‘the 
elasticity of the stocking pieces, and 
the substance, dress, and durability of 
felted cloths, which is produced by 
the union of the stoeking and cloth 
manufactures, the weaving being upon 
the principle of the former. It is 
called improved patent elastic cloth, 
and, independent of its ease and du- 
rability, is more impervious to wet 
than any cloth ever ‘made, unless 
means had been used to render it 
water-proof, 

Mr. John Craigie’s impraved kitchen 
fire-place is calculated to save two- 
thirds of the fuel now used; it con- 
sists in the application of the powers 
of an air-furnace, to give heat exter- 
nally, and in using sand, iron, or other 
dense bodies to receive and retain 
heat. The plate or front will serve 
for broiling or frying. Roasting in 
high perfection may be performed in 
front, even with the door shut. An 
oven for baking may be fixed at the 
flue; and in roasting, a fire-screen 
should be used. 

In consequence of some recent 
experiments by Messrs. Cuth- 
bertson and Singer, from which 
there is reason to conclude that, by 
thé proper application of a moving 
power, the quantity of electricity 
given out by any machine in a deter- 
minate time may be doubled, trebled, 
quadrupled, or even increased tenfold, 
a very considerable accumulation of 
electric fluid may be obtained ; a cir- 
cumstance of great interest in the 
present state of electrical and che- 
mical enquiry. 

A learned correspondent has sug- 
gested the following improved: method 
of constructing galvanic troughs; viz. 
by reducing them to one or two cells 
in each piece, by which means they 
might be*afforded very cheap, and by 
placing any number Of those pieces in 
continuation in a simple box or 
trough, made for the purpose, he 
thinks the power could be increased 
to any degree required. 
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New Mode ef marking Sheep.—The 
Rev. Charles Pine Coffin, of East 
Down, Devon, has found out a mode 
which cannot be obliterated, neither 
does it injure the wool. It consists in 
nothing more than marking on either 
side of the nose of the sheep the ini- 
tial of the owner's name, and on the 
opposite side any number by which 
he may clhiuse to designate the parti- 
cular sheep, by means of a small! iron 
letter or figure, about an inch long; 
which being dipped in common oil 
colours mixed with turpentine to dry 
them more readily, is placed on the 
part described, and will continue till 
the next shearing seasov. The pro- 
cess is easy, and gives the animal no 
pain; the marks cannot be readily ob- 
literated, which is not the case with 
tattooing or cauterizing. Specimens of 
these iron letiers and figures are left 
by the author to be inspected at Het- 
ling House, Bath. 

At the last lecture given at the 
Royal lustitution, the large’ voltaic 
apparatus, consisting of 2000 double 
plates, four inches square was put in 
action. The sparks and the light 
which it emitted were most brilliant, 
and so intense as to resemble the sun ; 
they struck through some lines of air, 
and produced a discharge through 
heated air nearly three inches in 
length, and of a dazzling splendour. 
Several bodies never fused before were 
fused by this flame, as were also the 
new metals, together with zireon and 
alumine. Charcoal was made to eva- 
porate, and plumbago appeared to fuse 
in vacuo. Charcoal was ignited to 
intense whiteness by it in oxymuria- 
tic gas, and volatized in it, but with- 
out being decomposed. It is hoped 
that the application of so powerful an 
insfrument, and such easy methods of 

roducing the most intense heat will 
Tea to some new facts in analytical 
science. 

Bad Effect of Iron Water-pipes.— 
Hitherto the softness of the Thames 
water has been remarkable, but it now 
appears that being transmilted into 
houses at the west end of the town 
through iron pipes, it cequires the an- 
tidote of soda to'render it any way 
subservient to the purposes of wash- 
ing. In cooking it is supposed to 
have a still more pernicious etiect; 
for after boiling a copper of this water 








and Philosephical. 


for a few moments, there will be found 
a thick scum of red matter, being the 
calx or oxide of the metal, formed by 
the corrosive nature of the iron, and 
the taste is strongly impregnated with 
it at the same time. Iron pipes seem 
to have been likewise adopted by the 
proprietors of the East Loudon water. 
works: but though the durability of 
iron beyond that of timber cannot be 
disputed, some regard ought to be 
had to the prevention of a few mono- 
polists from endangering the health 
of a million of people. 

The art of printing linen, cotton, 
&c. in France, is said to have been 
improved so far, as to produce a solid 
green at one application -Some tinie 
since, it is understood that a_ consi- 
derable reward had been offered in 
England for this colour. 

An institution for the benefit and 
improvement of the opulent blind jis 
in agitation in the neighbourhood of 
this metropolis, of which the Duke of 
Sussex is to be one of the nominal 
patrons. Here, in addition to the 
common acquirements, the patients 
are to be familiarized with the fashion- 
able amusements of cards, chess, 
draughts, back-gammon, dancing, &e. 
It is observed, that M. Hauy, before 
the French revolution, taught blind 
pupils to read, write, and correspond 
with distant friends, besides arith- 
metic, music, geography, and the ru- 
diments of science in general. 


[Aucusr 


A German chemist has, by the aid. 


of various substances, extracted from 
the green shells of horse chesnuts very 
beautiful yellow and brown colours, 
the latter in the greatest diversity of 
hues. They are intended to stand 
both on woollens and silks, though 
the stuffs may have been wetted and 
wrung out, and some of them even 
washed in caustic liquids. 

An eye-glass micrometer has been 
recently contrived to measure the 
diameter of the filaments of wool from 
different fleeces to the 10,000th part 
of aninch. This instrument may be 
used in determining the comparative 
fineness of wools. 

Turkish, or Oriental Paste.—On ex- 
amining some ornaments, such as 
ear-rings, bracelets, broaches, &c. 
made at Paris of akind of perfamed 
paste, they have been found to be 
made from the Japan earth, or memo 
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catechu, which, being mixed with 
musk or ambergris, and diluted with 
um dragon, are consequently per- 
ond. The mode of proceeding is 
as follows :—They first take the requi- 
site quantity of cachou, reduced into 
small bits; on this is then poured 
eight times its weight in equal portions 
of strong vinegar and rose water. This 
mixture is then put into a glass bottle 
stopped with a piece, of moistened 
bladder, pierced with a pin-hole, to 
give them air; it is next placed ina 
sand bath, or on a stone moderately 
heated, until the cachou is dissolved. 
When cool, it is filtered through grey 
paper; itis then put into a retort, to 
which a recipient is attached. The 
whole of the spirit is then distilled 
until it emits nothing but clear water ; 
afterwards the residue at the bottom 
is put into a china-bow]; and toevery 
ounce of dissolved cachou, half. a dram 
of the solution of gum-dragon is add- 
ed, and the whole is mixed up into a 
thick paste, which congeals in the 
cold. The polished moulds which 
afterwards form this paste, must be 
anointed on the inside with oil of al- 
monds or jessaniine, to prevent the 
paste fiom adhering thereto. It is 
then covered over, a'd left to bh rden 
gradually. Turkish pearls, lustrous 
and perfectly black, are aiso composed 
of cachou or terra japouca. These 
form a beautiful velief to the common 
pearl, or composition, and aiso to or- 
naments of gold or silver. ‘The co- 
lour of these Turkish pearls, as well 
as the scent, can be varied according 
to fancy, by using different colouring 
articles, 





Egypt. 

This country and the benefits of its 
situation are still the subject of appre- 
ciation among the French writers.— 
One of them has very lately observed, 
“that it is more from its geographical 


situation than from the fertility of its’ 


soil, &c. that Egypt will and must un- 
doubtedly be an extensive sharer in 
the conimerce of all civilized nations. 
Placed between the Mediterranean 
and Red seas, on the frontiers of Asia 
and Africa, and equaily convenient 
for Europe and Asia, this country was 
certainly destined to become the point 


‘of contact-for every nation of the 


globe, the centre of union, and the 
grand staple of all trade. The fleets 
of all maritime powers shal enter its 
ports, and its markets. shall be filled 
with every article of trade, drugs, and 
commodities of every kind, and the 
fruits of the industry of many nations, 
Here,” continues this Frenchman, 
**shall Caffrees and Algerines, Chinese 
and Persians, Abyssinians and Hin- 
doos, Banyvans aud Jews, Greeks and 
Armenians, Christians and Mussul- 
men, be seen to meet together” No 
real good, however, he thinks can be 
effected until those obstacles are re- 
moved which selfishness has created: 
the expulsion of the Mamelukes for 
this reason is a measure indispensable. 
** But though the French have given 
up, this valuable position, yet their 
expedition taught them how easily 
they might establish themselves there, 
in spite of the united efforts of Turks, 
Arabs, and Mamelukes, nay, even in 
spite of the malicious envy of the Eng- 
lish, if the rest of Europe would but 
give their concuirence to the -mea- 
sure, and promote the design of colo- 
nizing, by degrees, a country whose 
present inhabitants are so sunk in 
superstruon, and so blind to their own 
advantage. A time wili certainly ar- 
vive when it will be evident to every 
civilized nation, that much utility 
woud spring from the total extermi- 
nation of a race of beings that disgrace 
the land in which they five 

** But it may be said, in opposition, 
that there is one nation that will not 
consent to a participation of trade— 
a nation that seeks to annihilate the 
industry and prosperity of every otber; 
that clain.s for her own ships the ex- 
clusive rights of navigation; that arro- 
gates to herself the sole sale of the 
eastern and western produce, and the 
supreme dominion of the immense 
ocean. Let Egvpt continue buried 
in barbarism; let the harbours of 
Alexandria, like its channels, be 
choaked with sand, and let the fertile 
soilof Egypt remain an uncultivated 
desert; the passage round the Cape 
will always be open, and the honest 
Englishmen will take charge of the 
navigation of the world! Yet, sooner 
or later, universal will overcome indi- 
vidual interest. The route to India 
by the Red Sea is so short, so little 
exposed to danger, the period of the 
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voyage so limited, the ports to be 
touched at for water, repairs, &c. so 
conveniently situated, the monsoons 
so constant and segular, that undoubt- 
edly this passage to India will one day 
be preferred to, every other.” 


The author, after treating upon the 
extreme facility of cutting a channel 
through the isthmus of Suez into 
the Red Sea, and doing away the ob- 
jections respecting the supposed 
difference of the level of the two 
shores, viz. the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, concludes, that the con- 
stant winds blowing in the latter will 
always allow the navigators to keep 
the middle of the channel. The har- 
bour of Mocha and others, he insi- 
nuates, may be much improved; and 
as, beyond the straits of Babelmandel, 
the winds for the first half year never 
shift from the south or south-west, 
nor in the last half from the north or 
north-east; of course the whole pas- 
sage from the Mediterranean to India 
may be performed sailing before the 
wind. Egypt thus, upon the whole, 
he thinks might be formed into a ge- 
neral staple and universal mart. 


France. 


The Archives of -Inventions for 
1810 give the following account of the 
new method of fabricating velvet.— 
“* We went into a chamber, separated 
from the manufactory of Messrs. Char- 
lier, Dabier, and Remy. One of the 
workinen then’ proceeded with his 
work in our presence, which appeared 
to be executed in the ordinary man- 
ner, but had the following effect. 
After opening the discharger, they 
drew out a‘piece of velvet, which ap- 
peared tous to be entirely black; they 
then divided it in two, by cutting it 
down the whole of the length, and 
then we saw that there were two pieces 
of velvet apparently stuck together. 
We separated them, and to our great 
surprise found they were actually two 
pieces; the under piece being green, 
and the upper piece black, each of 
them as perfectly manufactured as if 
it had been performed separately. 
After this they shewed us several other 
pieces of velvet of different colours, 
some made after the usual method, 
and others after their new invention ; 
their's had the advantage of being 
free from those streaks usually found 
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in most of the common coloured vel- 
vets; and the cut of the shag, which 
forms the surface of the velvet, was of 
a inuch greater exactness than in the 
ancient way. Exclusive of the im 
provement in the fabrication, it ap- 
pears by this process, that two pieces 
of velvet are now made in the same 
time as formerly it took to make a 
single piece. The advantages are ob- 
vious.” 

M. Leschevin, chief commissary of 
gunpowder and _ saltpetre, has sent 
from Dijon to the Council of Mines 
a collection of specimens of rocks, in- 
teresting on account of the green par- 
ticles which. they contain. Several 
pieces of this stone, and a siliceous 
breccia, improperly called chalcedony 
of Creuzot, containing the same sub- 
stance, had been found in abundance 
on the road, and Messrs. Guyton and 
Le Lievre had ascertained that the 
green colour was not.owing to copper, 
but it was not known whetce they 
came. After much-search, M. Les- 
chevin discovered these green rocks 
in three centiguous mountains, and 
found that they were coloured by 
oxide of chrome, combined in greater 
or less quantity with silex, alumine, 
&c. On one of those mountains be 
met with the graphic granite, which 
several authors have mentioned as 
accompanying the emerald; and he 
intends to,search for that stone also, 
which M. Vauquelin has discovered 
to be sometimes coloured with chrome, 
since M. Drappier bas shown that 
chrome, united with lead, makes the 
most beautiful of yellows: this disco- 
very may prove of considerable advan- 
tage. 

Germany. 


Among the new works lately pro- 
duced, we reckon the Mithridates of 
the late M. Adelung; M. Becker's two 
numbers of the Augusteum, or de- 
scription of the Dresden Gallery; M. 
Boettiger’s Commentary on the Aldo- 
brandine Nuptials, &c. &c. Eich- 
horn's Universal History of Literature 
is nearly finished. Hencke’s History 
of the Christian Church is completed. 
M. Mathison has published some Sen- 
timental and Picturesque Journits, 
under the title of Recollections, The 
Universal History, a posthumous work, 
by Johannes Von Muiller, forms the 
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first number of his works now pub- 
lishing. Most of the sovereigns of 
the Confederation of the Rhine have 
forbidden spurious editions of this 
work under severe penalties. Among 
other new works lately published, are 
a fifth volume of Nestor’s Russian An- 
pals, by Schlotzer—M. Wiebeking’s 
important Memoirs on Hydraulic Ar- 
chitecture—M. Zoegas’ six numbers 
of Ancient Basso Relievos—M. Cotta’s 
Proceedings on the Art of Engraving 
on Stone—M. Goethe's Elective Aifi- 
nities, a novel—a German poem of 
high antiquity, entitled the Song of the 
Niebelunges—M. Ripenhausen’s His- 
tory of Painting in Italy—The Alma- 
nack of the Fine Arts, containing me- 
moirs of artists residing in Rome, &c. 


A German traveller has recently 
discovered iv the vicinity of the Red 
Sea the ruins of the ancient city of 
Dscherrach, probably the Gerusa of 
Antiquity. He found the remains of 
several public edifices, two amphi- 
theatres, several palaces, a temple, 


‘&e. 
Holland. 


M. Thoel, in the Journal Hollandois, 
under the title of Schetkundige Men- 
gelstoffen, gives the following direc- 
tions for making a vegetable blue :— 


' “Gather a sufficient quantity of the 


common field due bott/es of the deep- 
est colour, together with the cap of 
the fowers, which are to be dried a 
little upon a stove of a moderate heat. 
The flowers in this state, half dried, 
are to be steeped in gum arabic 
water, and the whole kneaded toge- 
ther: this paste is then to be placed 
between paper, and strongly compress- 
ed between two boards. They are to 
be left in this state some days, and 
the contents bruised in a stone 
mortar, adding to the same a small 
quantity of allum dissolved in water. 
—It is then to be filtered, and the 
liquor evaporated into a china vessel, 
when the residue at the bettom 
will be found the finest vegetable 
blue.” 
Tialy. 


For several days towards the-end of 
May prodigious crowds of people 
thronged upon the banks of the Tiber 
at Rome to witness a singular pheno- 
Menon. A wind from Africa had 
brought an insmense swarm of locusts, 
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which, having devoured whatever 
they could find upon the surface of 
the ground, fell one upon another. At 
length, the weaker party took flight, 
and being pursued by the conquerors, 
threw themselves by myriads into 
the Tiber, which at times was quite 
covered with them. 


Among the new regulations intro- 
duced since the French became 
masters of Naples, the street of 
Toledo, which used to be a scene of 
confusion, from the multitude of 
wares, fruit, &c. &c. sold in it, has 
been eompletely cleared, and the mul- 
titude compeiled to go to different 
market-places assigned by govern- 
ment. The midst of this street, in- 
stead of its being a perpetual fair, will 
admit of persons walking or riding as 
they please. 

Fish is the only article in the neces- 
saries of. life which has risen mate- 
rially. This arises from the compul- 
sion that the fishermen are under 
every day to take out fresh cards of 
permission to goa fishing. The fish- 
ermen are neither allowed to run out 
beyond cértain marks, nor to set out 
or return at any time excepting that 
marked by the signal guns. As te 
distress it is not denied but that there 
is much in private, which has been 
occasioned by the secularization of 
the convents and monasteries, as great 
numbers of poor were in the habit of 
receiving soups and dinners from 
them. Many of the superior ranks, 
the nobles, &c. are wretchedly involv- 
ed in debt. On the other hand, as is 
the case in all revolutions, several of 
the lower classes have risen to opu- 
lence, and loll in their coaches; while 
others, who used coaches before, now 
humbly walk on foot. Upon the 
whole, it must be allowed that great 
advantages have been derived from 
the system of government introduced 
by the French, as the number of rob- 
beries has diminished one-third, and 
that of murders two-thirds, since the 
flight of the royal family. 


New Holland. - 


The hop bine has attracted the no- 
tice of several persons in this new set- 
tlement as an object of cultivation. 
Two acres of hops were planted ‘by 
Mr. Squire in 1808, from which he 
gathered five hundred weight of clear 
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hops. Last year he had four acres in 
hops, which he poled about the mid- 
dle of November: they ‘continued 
to look remarkably well, the weather 
being moist and favourable, until the 
middle of December; after which 
several hot days so affected the bines, 
that, though the crop was -estimated 
ataton, not more than one-third of 
that quantity was obtained, © ~ 


Russia. 


M. Fischer, president of the Natural 
History Society of Moscow, has pub- 
lished a brief account of their labours 
for the last four vears, in which par- 
ticular mention is made of the jour- 
ney to Siberia. This expedition set 
out on the 9th of February, 1809, and 
is to Jast three years. It consists of 
Professor Tauber, Mr. James Mohr, 
known from his travels in France, 
Germany, England, and Sweden, and 
M. Helm, botanist and chemist.— 
These gentlemen, accompanied by 
two pupils, are provided with books, 
eharts, instruments, and a chemical 
laboratory. They were to be occu- 


pied the first year with the Ouxal 


chain of mountains, the second with 
that of the Altai, the third with the 
. mountains of the Davurie; and, if 
‘circumstances permit, they are to 
visit Kasnschatka. They are also ac- 
companied by a draughtsman, and by 
a person acquainted with the art of 
stuffing and presérving animals, 

M. Fischer, the professor and direc- 
tor of the Academy, is collecting ma- 
terials for a comparative Cranzognosy. 
An accurate knowledge of the cra- 
nium, as one of the chief organs of 
the animal frame, will fill up an impor- 
taut chasm im comparative anatomy. 
The Craniology of Dr. Gall will only 
be used to demonstrate the influence 
of the brain on the form of the exca- 
vations of the skull. It will appear 
in. Latin and French, accompanied 
with engravings. 

M. Tilesius, associate of the Aca- 
demy, well known by his talents as a 
painter in natural history, bas -pre 
pared forty iolio drawings of the mam- 
moth; but his observations do not 
exactly coincide with those of Cuvier. 

A prize of 100 ducats has been of 
fered for the best ‘* chronology of the 
Byzantine authors, from the founda- 


and Philosophical. 

tion of the city of Constantinople to 
its conquest by the Turks.” 

Spain. , 

The following description of Cadiz 


as it is at present, was written bya 
person on the spot'— ' 
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** Cadiz has a most beautiful ap. 
pearance from the harbour; it is en- 
tirely. surrounded by fortifications; 
the houses are al! built of stone, lofty, 
and neatly whitened with lime. The 
city has only two entrances, ove at the 
quay, the other at the end of the pe. 
ninsula, At each an officer's guard 
is always on duty, and the gates are 
locked every night at beat of drum, 
The streets are so narrow, that two 
carriages abreast can pass but in very 
few of them: but as they run in all 
angles, a current of air is always flow- 
ing through them. The outsides of 
the houses, however, very much re- 
semble a row of prisons; for, though 
the windows are glazed, they are de- 
fended by massive iron bars, and very 
few have auy apartments beiow stairs, 
warehouses excepted, 

“The shops cut a very indifferent 
figure, few of them having any sashes; 
their only light is from the door way: 
if they lead into the house, as they 
seldom do, the shop door is always 
locked while the family is at dinner. 
The entrance into the house is. bya 
large folding door into a porch, where 
there is a bell; on ringing it the se- 
cond door is opened: this coor jeads 
to the staircase by the side of a court 
called the patio, usually covered with 
marble; around this are the. ware- 
rooms, cellars, &c.; underneath is a 
tank, containing raim water, running 
through pipes from the flat reof of the 
house, making upon an average one 
third of the yearly consumption. 

‘* st. Mary is a port on the opposite 
side of the harbour, and used to em 
ploy a great numbei of boatmen from 
Cadiz befvre it was in the hands of 
the i rench: the ‘o;mer were partly 
employed in fetch, 4 water aud Car 
ryi g passengers. W aier used also 0 
be sold iy the streeis of (adiz UW Uar- 
row-men, who wheeled i« about Tt 
jars, and sold it in saiall giasoey Bek 
tae poor, mixed wiih at auc Seed ; 
viz. carraway, coriaudet, 8. © 

“The Spanish dinuer, 1d good 
companies, consist$ of a uuinber of 
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dishes. Soup is always at table, made 
either of pulse, ‘or animal food, but 
boiled so long as not to retain any 
flavour of the meat: this is eaten with 
vegetables, as cauliflower, cabbages, 
&c, and is called an Olio; a dish much 
‘esteemed. Poultry, wild fowl, fish, 
and game, form the rest of the courses; 
and fruit of various kinds succeed be- 
fore the cloth is removed. Water, or 
sherry wine is taken with the dinner, 
and with moderation afterwards. Cof- 
fee is next prepared in an adjoining 
room; sometimes a glass of liqueur 
finishes the ceremony, and is a signal 
for withdrawing. At dinner each 
person is supplied with a napkin and 
aroll of bread; one knife will often 
serve several persons; the fork and 
the spoon being mostly used by the 
right hand, while the left holds a crust 
of bread which is continually soaked 
in the gravy, a Spaniard not eating 
the most delicately at table. The 
evening is commonly spent at the 
theatre or at the card-table. The ex- 


penses for board and lodging are about 
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two dollars per day; the hour of din- 
ner is generally two o'clock amon 
persons of all ranks; but the Englis 
wishing to introduce a later hour, the 
Spaniards have begun to complain of 
this encroachment upon their native - 
customs,” ae 

Sweden. 

M. Viborg, professor in the Royal 
Veterinary School, has published a 
Dissertation on the Use of Horse-flesh, 
as it seems that since the commence- 
ment of the late war by the infatuated 
monarch of that country, horse-flesh 
has been eaten as food by the poor, in 
consequence of which, butchers shops 
are now supplied with many carcases 
of horses and few of oxen! M. Viborg, 
it is said, asserts that the flesh of the 
horse, when roasted, is preferable to 
that of the ox. Some vears since, a 
native of Sudbury, in Suffolk, came 
to London to publish a small tract in 
which he recommended the flesh of 
asses, as cheap and wholesome diet! 
This work the author, it is said, in- 
tends to prepare for a second edition. 


MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


Hayvnn, the celebrated Musician. 
HE parentage of this celebrated 
character, who died in May 1809, 

near Vienna, was of the lowest de- 
scription; his father being in no bet- 
ter situation in life than a common 
waggoner in Rohraw, an Austrian vil- 
lage on the frontiers of Hungary. 
Tiris man had learned to play on the 
harp during his travels to Frankfort 
on the Mayn; acircumstance to which 
may, in a great measure, be attributed 
the proficiency his son Joseph after- 
wards displayed in his profession, as 
eld Haydn was accustomed en a Sun- 
gay evening to practise those songs 
with which he was acquainted, whilst 
his wife accompanied him with her 
voice, and his little son seating Him- 
self at the feet of his parents, and 
taking a piece of wood into his right 
hand, scraped upon the left in imita- 
tion of performing on the violin. At 
one of these domestic concerts, a 
schoolmaster of a neighbouring vyil- 


, who was a distant relation of dean, with whom 


Haydn's, observing that the boy kept 

excellent time in his movements, 4d- 

vised his father to bring bim up to 
Umiversat Mac. Vou. XIV. 


the profession of music; a measure 
to which he was not averse, as he had 
long feit an inclination to fix him in 
some ecclesiastical situation, and the 
study of music appeared the first step 
towards the promotion of his object. 
In the distressed circumstances of 
Haydn's parents, it is not to be sup- 
posed they could afford to expend 
much upon the education of their 
children; but here fortune stood the 
child's friend, for the rector, who kept 
the academy at Haimburg, took him 
into his music-school, either for a very 
small premium, or totally free of ex- 
pense. At this place he was instructed in 
the duties of his religion, learned to read 
and write; to sing and play on several 
instruments, an advantage Haydn ever 
after gratefully acknowledged. He 
had remaived nearly two years in 
Haimburg, when Reiter, the. court 
musician, who conducted the music 
at the cathedral of St. Stephen, at 
Vienna, came to pay a visit to the 
he was an old and 
intimate friend. Im the course of 
conversation, Reiter mentioned that, 
as many of his cboristers had lost their 
T 
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voices, he was in search of others to 
replace them, and enquired if the 
dean could assist hith. This afforded 
an opportunity for mentioning young 
Haydn, who, with his usher, were im- 
mediately sent for, and, after a trial of 
his powers and execution, he was re- 
gularly appointed a chorister at, the 
cathedral of St. Stephen. He used 
to relate that at his first interview with 
Reiter, his appearance was more that 
of a hedge-hog than a human being. 
In his new office, Haydn was properly 
instructed in the theory of music; and 
so attached did he become to that fas- 
cinating science, that soon after he 
attempted to compose in eight and 
sixteen parts. ‘* [ thought at that 
time,” said he, “ that it must be good 
because the parts ‘seemed full and the 
pafer black: but Reiter reprimanded 
me frequently for my presumption in 
undertaking. what it was impossible 
for me at that time to execute.” At 
the age of 16, Haydn was discharged 
from the cathedral church, because 
his voice was broke: he was then 
obliged to live in Vienna for several 
years in the greatest distress. He 


lodged in a garret six pair of stairs 
high, which had neither stove nor 


windows; and he has often de- 
clared that his breatl: froze on his hed 
covering, and the water, as soon as he 
had carried it up stairs, turned toa 
solid piece of ice. At this time he 
gave lessons in music, and played in 
several orchestras; yet his poverty 
prevented him from associating with 
his friends, and he had no other com- 
fort than that of amusing himself on a 
half-worm-eaten harpsichord. With 
this instrument he sat down to 
compose; but his genius soon 
overcame every difficulty. Fortune 
now appeared weary of tormenting 
him, for Madame Martini, an ac- 
quaintance of Metastasio, became his 
pupil in singing and playing; and 
thus he got his board for nothing 


[Aveusr 


during three years. In this period he 
was made lecturer at a convent. jn 
Leopoldstadt, which brought him jo/ 
per annum. He played also on the 
organ at Count Haugwize's Chapel, 
and sung at the Cathedral of St. Ste- 

hen. Haydn never went to Italy; if 

e had, he would have acquired a true 
taste for Italian Operas, which would 
have rendered his reputation as great 
for vocal, as it is all over the world for 
his instrumental music. Thus, rose 
Haydn, by his own exertions, from the 
greatest distress; and his compositions, 
for the last fifty years, have immory- 
talized his name. He left a moderate 
fortune at’ his decease, chiefly saved 
from what he had acquired by his tra- 
vels,and particularly by coming toEng- 
land, where he acknowledged that his 
works have been bast rewarded, where 
he was universally respected; and 
where in 1791 he was created a Doctor 
of Music in the University of Oxford. 
He took, on his return from this coun- 
try, a small house and garden at Gum- 
pendorf, where he lived as a widower, 
until the time of his death. In form, 
Haydn was of middle size, and had no 
remarkable features. In 1805 he com- 


posed instrumental parts to a church. 


service, which had been written only. 
for voices in 1742; and afterwards 
presented it to his benefactor, the 
Prince of Esterhazy, which was the 
last of his works. He composed from 
his eighteenth to his seventy-third 
year, 113 overtures, 163 pieces for the 
viola di gamba, 20 divertimentos for 


various instruments, 3 marches, 24. 


trios, 6 violin solos, 15 concertos for 
different instruments, 80 services, 83 
uartetts, 66 sonatas for the piano- 
orte,.42 German, English, and Italian 
duetts, 5 German puppet operas (a 
performance which the late Empress 
Maria Theresa was much attached to,) 
5 oratorios, 866 Scotch airs, and 400 
minuets and waltzes. He was born 
in 1750. 
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Lyceum THEATRE. - escapes to a solitude between Briancon ; Of 

ULY 21.—Twenty Years Ago.— and Modena, in the Alps. His davgh-. act 

. This is a melodiama in two acts. ter, Julia, remained with, ‘Count, cha 

[t appears that Geraldo, a nobleman, D'Escars, lieutenant of police,, and , vag 
had been condemned at Paris upon whoseson,Fripon, becomes enamoured . id 
thesuspicion that he had assassinateda of her. The count at this is.indig-. biti 
@ount Montgomery; W® therefore nant, and Julia elopes with Carle, 2, at 
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saucy pedlar, and they arrive before 
day break at the cottage of Geraldo, 
whose house Caflo enters in the dark ; 
no surprise however is expressed at 
this meeting. Fripon likewise pursues 
his mistress, and his father pursues 
them both over hedge and ditch, ac- 
eompatiied by a valet called Jacques. 
Coming likewise to Geraldo's hut, 
they find he has sheltered Julia, not 
knowing her; but after a few panto- 
mimic tricks Geraldo discovers that 
Julia is his daughter, and*by a happy 
pianueevre, a dispatch is made to ar- 
rive most opportunely from Paris to 
signify that Count D'Escars is re- 
moved from his inquisitorial office, 
which also opens the way for the re- 
moval of all difficulties, and the piece 
ends with a marriage as expected: it 
was announced for repetition with- 
outa dissentient voice. The music, 
by Mr. Walsh, was well received. 

Monday, Aug. 12.—Jack the Giant- 
Killer. —This well known story, dramas 
tized, made its appearance here, in a 
new grand mock-heroic serio-comic 
ballet of action, so called. Bradbury 
made his first appearance at this the- 
atre in the character of the Squire to 
Jack the Giant-Killer, and displayed 
considerable pantomimic ability. 
Master Ivers, also, made a first ap- 
pearance in the part of Jack the Giant- 
Killer, and dextrously contiived to 
entrap the giant, who was at length 
killed, but in a very bungling manner. 
To give any critical character of such 
apiece would be a waste of time. It 
may please children, and to them we 
must leave it. It bad to encounter 
considerable disapprobation, and was 
given out for a second representation 
amidst hissing, and cries of ‘* No, no,” 
which greatly predominated over the 
feeble applause of its friends. 





HayMARKET THEATRE. 

On Wednesday, July 25, was pro- 
duced a new piece, written by Mr. 
Eyre, entitled High Life in the City, 
Of this play, the construction is neatly 
at follows :—Mr. Pimento, a city mer- 
chant, is brought to ruin by the extra- 
y 
I 


ddy(Lady Janet), whose sole am- 
bition it is to ape the world of fashion 
a the west end of the town. 


lis 
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sant pleasures of his wife, a Scots’ 


‘wreck of the author's hopes. 
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partner, Mr. Mortimer, whom, from 
an orphan left at his door, he had eduy- 
cated, cherished, and gifted with. 
share in his dusiness, is the favoured 
Jover of Miss Danvers, bis ward, who, 
at the opening of the scene, reaches 
town from a retired village in York- 
shire, where she has just lost her uncle. 
These, with John, an honest York- 
shireman, servant to Miss Danvers; 
form the group at the merchant's 
house. The other characters (whose 
interests are connected with these 
principal parts, by means of a hond, 
which constitutes him a chief creditor 
of Pimento) are; Mr. Duplex, a pawn- 
broker, and deputy of Candlewick 
Ward; Miss Duplex, his daughter; 


‘Mr. Crastinus, her suitor; Mr. Con- 


naught, from the sister country, his 
friend, and ultimately his rival; and 
Mr. Frazer, who, in the fourth act, 
returns from India, claims his orphan 
son from Duplex, with whom he’ had 
been left, and to whoin repeated. res 
mittances had been made for bis main- 
tenance. This son turns out to be 
Henry Mortimer; and Frazer, thrown 
into the same gaol with Pimento 
and his son, by the villainy of Du- 
plex, restores them to liberty and 
affluence; and the piece happily con- 
cludes with the repentance of Lady 
Janet, the disgrace of Duplex, and the 
marriage of Mortimer aud Emily 
Danvers. 


The play was well performed ia all 
its parts, and contained much excel- 
lent moral, conveyed in pointed dia- 
logue; but the story wanted interest ; 
the incidents and characters were 
hacknied; and the audience, in the 
course of the piece, grew careless as 
toits result; which, at last,was brought 
about in that stale method, the fortu- 
nate arrival of a wealthy relative from 
India, who, of course, epens prisoo- 
doors, sets merit free, punishes vil- 
lainy, and sees young lovers liappily 
united. 

The denouement was easily antici- 
pated, and was received with indiffer- 
ence. A trifling disapprobation was 
expressed early in the performance, 
and was renewed at intervals; but to-. 
wards the close of the piece a storm 
arose, which menaced the entire ship- 
The 
Jast act was much interrupted by the 
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noise, and the conclusion of it was 
rendered merely dumb shew; not a 
word could. be heard. Silence was, 
however, obtained: for the Epilogue. 
It has one or two good points, appli- 
cable to the business of the comedy, 
but the contrast between the charac- 
ters of George IIL and Napoleon is 
quite out of place. The loyalty is 
good, but coming in such a shape, it 
seemed very like a loyal clap trap, 
intended to catch a little good hu- 
mour for a bad comedy. The: pro- 
logue was very common-place, but 
had one merit, that of being short. 

The piece was given out for repe- 
tition with pretty equal mixture of 
censure and applause. 


Wednesday, Aug. 8.—Bombastes 
Furioso. In this histrionic abortion, we 
are introduced to a mock court, and 
the whole of the persons consist of a 
king;a general, a prostitute with whom 
they 4re in love, a lord, and ‘an army 
of three men of different sizes, like the 
recruits in the caricature. Some of 
the touches are laughable, from the 
mere force of contrast between pom- 
pous tones and homely phrases, and 
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from the acting of Messrs. Liston, 
Taylor, and Mathews, though the at. 
ter is by no means at home in his part, 
Listen, who is often sloveuly and 
without a good conception of lofty 
burlesque, is always droll when he | 
brings his face into play: but Taylor 
has a better idea than cither of them 
of mock dignity, of a consistent stiff. 
ness, and of the magnanimous pauses 
that usher in the more familiar touches, 
With these aids, the piece zoes off to- 
lerably, but it drags not a little ip 
some parts, and it is not to be com- 
pared either in talent or effect to Tom 
Thumb. ‘The contrasts ave over harsh; 
nothing in real life is ridiculed, be- 
cause nothing real is imitated, and 
therefore the whole wants verisimili- 
tude: the best of the jokes are bor- 
rowed, and not at all made better; 
and the inability of the dying king to 
get out his words, which is imitated 
from the Critic, is made the vehicle 
of a gross piece of obscenity, which it 
would well become the audience to 
suppress. Upon the whole, this piece 
is hardly worth the notice of criticism, 
and still less of the visits of any pet- 
sons of taste or delicacy. 





MISCELLANEA, FACET 
Ni er following is the transcript of 

a letter.actually sent to the mis- 
tress of a boarding-school near town, 
by the father of one of the female boar- 
ders :— 

*“* As Lada good heddication my- 
self, | ham hintirely ashamed for to 
see in wat manor that Lucey his bitt 
by the Baggs, and it is my desire for 
hur to sleep in the bedd that she al- 
way do, and not for to sleep sum time 
in wun and then in annuther for to 
feed all the buggs in the ouse, for I 
think that be not right; neither shal 
she do it. SolTremare, yures, &c, 


It being observed of a gentleman, 
partial to a frequent change of resi- 
dence, that it was rather singular that 
he should prefer places the naines of 
which began with H, such as Harrow, 
Hampstead, Highgate, Hendon, Hack- 
ney, Hoxton, &c. an ill-natured critic, 
from the tabernacle, remarked that 
this was a matter of ill omen, and that 
this gentleman, so fond of aitches, 


IOUS AND ECCENTRIC. 


should beware of getting into Hellat 
last. 


A handbill fer a benefit club in this 
metropolis, being partly printed in 
very large characters, and read at 
some distance, appears thus,—Sick- 
ness, Fire, Death, and Freedom, in 
three months ! 

The mistress of a boarding-school 
near town, walking through a part of 
Clerkenwell with some of her eldest 
pupils, was accosted by a working man 
in the following terms: “ Pray, Ma- 
dam, do you think that G—d Al——y 
is near us?” “*G—d Al——y, Sir,” 
said she, “‘ near us /” _** Yes,” replied 
he; ** I] thought so, because I see you 
have some of his angels with you.” 


A Frenchman being at Nottiagham, 
‘and having to find out a sign, cou! 
not, with his utmost exertions, recol- 
lect the name further than, as he said, 
it was something belonging to a sheep 
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The fleece, the woolpack, the horns, 
&c. were ther mentioned to him, but 
jn. vain; till, at length, starting from 
ashort pause, he put this question, 
—“*Vat do you Englishman call de 
sheep's son?” ‘** A damd,” was the re- 
ply. “* By Gar,” replied the French- 
man, ‘vous avez raison, you are right.” 


An épitaph in Cheltenham church- 
yard:— 
Here lies the body of Molly Dickie, 
the wife of Hall Dickie, tailor. 
Two great Fisicians first 
my loving Husband tried 
to cure my pain 
in vain 3 
At last he gota third, 
and then I died. 


With other instances of an absent 


mind among the literati, that of Me- 
zerai, the celebrated French historian, 
is not the least remarkable. He was 
in the habit of studying and writing 
day and night by candie light, even 
at noon day in summer ; and, consis- 
tent with this ecceatricity, he always 
attended his company to the door 
with a candle in his hand! 


A.clergyman once hearing a poor 
man swearing violently in the street, 
suddenly stopped, took half-a-crown 
out of his ‘pocket, and presenting it, 
said, ** My friend, | will give you this 
if you will repeat that oath.” The 
man started: ** What! Sir,” said he, 
“do you think J will damn my soul 
for half-a-crown?” The clergyman 
replied, ‘* As you did it just now for 
nothing, I could not suppose you 
would refuse to do it for a reward.” 
The man, struck with this reproof, 
thankfully acknowledged its propri- 
ety, and expressed a hope that he 
should, in future, desist from the prac- 
tice of swearing altogether. 


Soon after the Abbé de St. Pierre 
published his book on a perpetual 
peace, a Dutch innkceper set up a 
sign, mscribed ** A da paexr perpetuelle.” 
aut it represented a church-yard, in- 
timating that the mischievous follies 
“aud passions of mankind would: only 
fetmmute with their existence, 
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A Dutch Epitaph translated. 
Oh loving passenger, pray look, 
Here Conrad lies, a famous cook ;” 
He dress’d each dainty, each kick-shaw, 
But now the worms have ate him raw. 


Another. 
Upon a clock-maker, who got his 
death by a fall from the harsh: 
Here lies Hans Lepel, 


W ho liv’d by the clock, 
And died by the steeple. 


What Dr. Hutton observes of Har- 
rowgate is, perhaps, a little applicable 
to most watering-places. “* Health,” 
safs he, ‘Sit seems, assisted by the 
waters and exercise, is allowed to go- 
vern there in the» morning; but 
Disease, assisted by the savoury dish, 
the bowl, and the bottle preside in 
the evening: so that, like Penelope's 
web, whatever is dove im the day is 
generally undone at night.” 


Cornucopiana, 
The fates to please and to torment him, 
Gave a rich wife to neighbour Thorn; 
Plenty he had for to content him, 
Indeed, and plenty. of the horn, 


The following appears upon the 
front of a cellar in the skirts of the 
town: ‘* This is to give notice, that 
the rag business of this house is now 
carried on at the book shop opposite. 


A handbi!l issued by a quack in the 
neighbourhood of Wapping, after 
stating that the doctor had lately made 
the grand tour of Europe, that he was 
shortly going to remove, adds, “ at 
present when not at his lodgings, he 
may be heard of at the leg of beef 
shop over the way.” 


A. punster talking about an action 
at sea and the capture of a small ves- 
sel, called it a weighty affair. ** You 
might,” said a by-stander, ‘* have call- 
ed it a gallant affair, as the most usual 
mode of expression.” ‘** I differ en- 
tirely with you on that score,” replied 
the former; ‘‘the prize was & very 
weighty affair; it was Jaden with myil- 
stones and lead,” 
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Sr Samuel Romilly has called the 

attention of serfiamant to the 
eruelty of our civil code, ~ Success 
will, we doubt not, crown his endea- 
vours. The slave-trade, that disgrace 
to human nature and Christian pro- 
fession, did not fall at the first blow: 
it required repeated strokes to fell it 
to the ground. Prejudice will cling 
to any objection. A judge has thrown 
out an idea, that personal reformation 
is necessary, before we relax im our 
severities: but we are of a different 
opinion. Personal reformation is more 
likely to succeed, when the laws are 
just and humane; and j)raco did not 
understand human nature so well as 
our great lawgiver Jesus. Let our 
institutions be improved to the utmost 
point of perfection; let our criminal 
code be eve:y where made consistent 
with justice and humanity; let a re- 
gard for morality and comfort enter 
into our prisons ; we shall not be afraid 
that personal reformation will be in 
the least retarded, But this we know, 
that rigorous punishments produce 
unfeeling hearts, and are unworthy 
of men who have so much occasion, 
each for himself, to cry out—Lord be 
merciful to me a sinner. 

The alarm occasioned by the num- 
ber of late failures begins to subside ; 
but much calamity has followed, and 
the minds of men have been prepared 
to reason upon a topic which is of the 
utmost consequence to the country. 
A very able publication leads the way. 
It is the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee; acommittee in the House of 
Commons, appoiuted to inquire into 
the causes of the difference between 
the real and paper value of bullion, 
Mr. Cobbett has most ably written 
upon this subject, and the two publi- 
cations place the whole in the clearest 
light. Itis now some years ago, since 
that minster of expedients, Mr. Pitt, 
was terribly frightened with a few 
stoppages in the north, and a run 
upon the bank for gold They want 
geld, do they. said he, they shall not 
have it. e will order you not to 


pay any gold, and then there is anend 


of this alarm, It is easy for power to 
ordain, but the consequences of an 
actioh once commanded do not rest 
with the oxdainer. The miserable 


\ 


~ : 
statesman isin his grave, but the ev 
he distributed when alive is not buried 
with him. Gold disappeared: “papet 
was circulatedin its room ; but could 
this be done without a change’ in thé 
affairs of men? The dividénds om tie 
bank shares increased, bonuses were 
given, bank-stock arose-in value. ‘All 
this was natural; but the effects of pa» 
per-money have been seen in Frane¢ 
andAmerica,and happily for this oun.’ 
try, the same effects have not followed 
here; yet, as was to be expected, the 
change from gold to paper could not 
take place without some effects corre. 
sponding tothe cause. The Report of 
the Bullion Committee treats the sub- — 
ject as delicately as the nature of the 
case would admit. It foresees the 
evil that, from the continuance of the 
present system, must arise, and it stige 
gests a measure to preyeut it. This is 
the return of the good old custom of 
paying when. you promise to pay: 
and it fixes a time for the restoration 
of it. This is to be, if their plan is 
adopted, in two years; at which time 
the bank isto resume its payments? 
but,as, if this were done on the sudden, 
the change might be hurtful, the gra- 
dual. introduction of gold, within that 
time, would be left to the sense ang 
discretion of the bank. -We heattily 
wish that the House may improve up- 
on the Report, and suggest some mode 
by which gold payments may be more 
easily and speedily restored. 

A curious case has arisen out of this 
paper coinage, A Jew thought he’ 
might make an advantageous traffic 
with guineas; and he gave for a hun- 
dred of them more than a hundred 
and five bank-notes passing current 
for one pound: There is~an old act 
of parliament prohibiting the giving 
of more than twenty-one shillings 
for a guinea; and the man has 
been tried under that act, found 
guilty, with the reserve that the opi- 
nion of the judges shall be taken, 
whether the man’s guilt really does 
or not comé within the meaning of: 
the act. Now it is to be recollected, 
that, when the act was made, the 
legislature had not the least idea of 
the present case; it was impossible 
that they should foresee the proba- 
bility of persons giving up a lundted 
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jneas for so many pieces of paper. 
Two questions then arise: first, whe- 
ther the giving of so many pieces of 

per for a hundred guineas, is any 
more a breach of the statute than the 
giving of so many bushels of corn, or 
somany. pounds of sugar for them.— 
Secondly, whether the man, allowing 
the construction of paper-money, has 
given more than the guinea’s worth 
in shillings for a guinea: for, where 
was. the man to get his shillings for 
the paper. At the bank cash is not 
given: and, if he is to procure shil- 
lings for his paper, the difficulty would 
be great to procure the sum, and. he 
must pay people for the trouble, or 
lose his own time in getting them.— 
Criminal laws are to be interpreted 
strictly: and, if the case was not con- 
templated by the legislature, however 
desirous it may be in future, that the 
legislature. should make a new law, 
we cannot see how the present is an 
offence. against the statute. The 
judges will, however, set us right upon 
this subject. 

The army has afforded a very re- 
markable subject for inquiry. A paper 
has been, it is publicly reported, cir- 
culated for signatures; and it is a 
petition to the King to recal the Duke 
of York to the command of the army. 
Who the authors of this design are is 
not generally known; but a more in- 
judicious step, as to the object in view, 
could not have been taken, nor one, 
in every sense, more detrimental to 
the peace and happiness of the coun- 
try. Mr, Cobbett is in prison for 
writing what is.said to have a tenden- 
cy todegrade the army in the eyes of 
the nation; but what have the pub- 
lishers of this petition been doing? 
Been attempting to make the army a 
deliberative body: to give it a voice 
in the choice of its commander-in- 
chief: for, when an army petitions, 
the authority of the sovereign must 

in danger. We hope and trust, 
that the inconsiderate men, who have 
given currency to this petition, will 
see in its true light the error of their 
conduct; that it will. be withdrawn 
fromthe army ; and that the throne 
ofthe King may never be surrounded 
by. generals, who have had the au- 
dacity or the weakness to sign such 


4 petition. 
. the feelings of the public og the 
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release of Sir Francis Burdett from 
the Tower, sufficiently made. known 
their opinion of his cause ; and, as the 
great question is to be tried ou the 
20th of November, we must leave the 
farther consideration of it to that im- 
portant time. - His constituents, how- 
ever, took an early opportunity of re- 
questing the favour of a visit from 
their beloved representative, and the 
Crown and Anchor was filled upon 
this occasion. Between eight hun- 
dred and a thousand persons were 
assembled ; and the joy diffused over 
every countenance on the appearance 
of Sir Francis Burdett may be ima- 
gined, hut cannot be described.— 
After dinner, on his health being 
given, he delivered his sentiments in 
a most eloquent address ; and the grace 
of his person, the charms of his deli- 
very, the grandeur of his sentiments, 
inspired an enthusiasm as perhaps was 
never equalled, much less surpassed, 
on any similar occasion. He vindicated 
himself and his friends from the un- 
just aspersions of always endeavourin 

torun down public characters; ea 
of condemning party, when they were 
themselves a party, I never said, he 
observed, that a party, acting upon 
public principles, was not desirable: 
but merely meant to express my dis- 
like of a party without principle; 
where all virtue was compromised ; 
where nothing of principle was to be 
found; but instead of public prin- 
ciple, private ambition. Earl Grey 
had, in the House of Lords, advanced 
some sentiments which surprised all 
who remembered him to have been, 
at one time of his life, one of the 
friends of the people, and an advocate 
for reform. Against the sophisms in 
that speech, Sir Francis directed, with 
great success, his attacks; and, ina 
very manly mannef, contrasted with 
‘them his own sentiments. The prac- 
tice of the borough-mongering system, 
said he, has been to hold up the power 
of the king, as that dreadful object 
which is to alarm the whole country: 
they tell us, that it is the power of the 
king which is to be guarded against; 
whereas, in my Soleion, the people 
have nothing to dread from the power 
of the king; the power of the king 
and the power of {he people are equal ; 
and no throne is or can be secure that 
does. not stand upon that principle. 
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The interests of the people and the 
king are one. It is important all should 
feel, and that the king should know 
they feel, that the interests of king 
and people are ene and the same. It 
should be known that our object is 
only the destruction of that infamous, 
that legally-stigmatised monster, the 
borough-mongering faction. On the 
introduction of his own name in the 
Earl's speech, he observed, I am said 
to hold myself forth as a martyr in 
the same cause with Sydney and Rus- 
sel. Nothing could be more unfor- 
tunate than such an observation; they 
were sacrificed to an arbitrary tyrant, 
through the medium of flagitious 

uries. What matters it how our li- 
berties or lives are endangered? or, if 
we must be robbed, whether it be from 
the right pocket or the left? Here is 
a power assumed contrary to law, the 
fundamental law of the country; con- 
trary to reason and common sense; 
contrary to the happiness and security 
of the public; and, whether this as- 
sumption cemes from the King, or the 
House of Commons, or the House of 
Lords, it is equally indifferent to us, 
What I deny, therefore, on the part 
of the people of England is, that 
arbitrary sovereign power is entrusted 
any where. I say, that there is no 
such thing. I say, that the people 
have trusted sovereign power as far as 
they could, with safety to themselves, 
in the King, and that they have, for 
the purpose of checking that power, 
reserved to themselves the right of 
appointing their own stewards; that 
they have retained the right of con- 
troling that power by their represen- 
tatives in parliament. Our limits 
will not permit us to dilate to the ex- 
tent of our wishes in gratifying our 
readers with all the splendid passages 
in this speech: but we cannot omit a 
noble expression on the effects of the 
loss of that liberty which was once the 
boast of this country. In time, the 
minds of Englishmen may become 
lowered to their condition. Gentle- 
men, the minds of slaves are not at 
once adopted. When we consider 





ourselves as freemen, various are the 
duties expected from us: but, when 
once we know ourselves to be slaves, 
we must bear in our minds that the 
slave has but one virtue, which is 
abedience. I greatly apprehend that 
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I shall not be able to get so much of 
the Englishman out of me, as to bring 
my mind to that condition. I feel 
that, if I must fall, I bad rather fall 
with a falling country, than stand 
elevated on its ruins. The unbounded 
applause that followed this speech, 
declared the unanimous approbation 
of his constituents: and, when -Sir 
Francis retired, between ten and ele. 
ven, the honest cheerings of every 
heart accompanied him to his carriage, 
and the multitude. without testi 
their joy by conveying him in triumph 
to his house in Piccadilly.—It was a 
grand day; and it preved that the 
mind of Sir Francis was not daunted 
by his confinement in the Tower, and 
that he will continue to perform the 
duty of an honest and independent 
representative of the people. 

The punishments in the army have 
excited much discussion, from the 
number of them lately published to 
the world. One extraordinary case 
has occurred. A corporal was sen- 
tenced to receive a thousand lashes; 
but this sentence was commuted, and 
he received only two hundred, the 
rest being remitted on his going toa 
foreign regiment. ‘This commutation 
of lashes for a peculiar service must 
put the regiment into a strange situ- 
ation: but we cannot conceal our 


satisfaction that, at any rate, the re- | 


maining lashes were remitted. The 
man may, by this mitigation of pu- 
nishment, be led to perform his duty 
better in this foreign regiment, and 
re-establish himself in the good opi- 
nion of his officers. 

The desertion of a French general 
has also occupied some of the public 
attentions bot far greater notice was 
taken of the circumstance than it de- 
served. The general was not high in 
rank in the service, nor employed in 
such a manner as to give us any ma- 
terial information on the internal po- 
litics of Versailles. He was discon- 
tented, and it is his interest, after the 
step he has taken, to paint, in high 
colours, the discontents of France, 
and the atrocities of Bonaparte. On 
the latter subject, is is needless to ex- 
patiate. They are sufficiently before 
the world, and we cannot, by abusing 
the hero, diminish his prowess in the 
field of battle, nor destroy his fe 
sources. The general's history may 
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serve for a kind of political scandal to 
amuse gossiping statesmen: but we 
do not. expect any important results 
from it;°and we should even think, 
that the Englishman, who for some 
time conducted the Argus in Paris; 
and is now come over to abuse Bona~- 
parte on this, as he did our country 
on the other, side of ;the water, could 
make as mighty discoveries.. This 
puny warfare, however, will be of 
very little service in the great contest 
inwhich we are engaseé; a contest 
in whieh we must not endeavour to 
conceal from ourselves, that the enemy 
is'asskilled im the cabinet as he is po- 
tentin the field. 

Fattures in trade, in England, have 
produced much distress 5.but in Ire- 
land, the lower classes have been re 
duced to such a situatio: as to call 
the attention of government, and re- 
lief has been very liberally administer- 
ed. In such a state of things, it is 
natural that a varicty of causes should 
be assigned for the calamity ; and they 
who were inimical, from the beyin- 
ving, tothe union, would seize this 
eppoftunity of expressing their aver- 
sion to it. Meetings have been held 
upon the. subject, and it has heen 
agreed on to -petition parliament for 
the.repeal of the union. I[n this the 
petitioners can scarcely expect suc- 
cess,-nor indeed will it, be wished for 
by any impartial person. If we look 
tothe government of Lreland for the 
last two hundred years, the borrors 
committed in that unhappy country 
must shock every. feeling mind, and 
they cannot be greater: we should 
hope that they will disappear, when 
the subjects in both countries are 
treated in the same manner. That the 
Irish have not, as a body, arrived at 
the par of civilization is evident, from 
a comparison which may be made 
frequently. in this country, of two re- 
giments, ,the one lsish, the other 
fcotch, that. pass through the same 
district. It is not to be wondered at, 
sincediie Irish have, for the last two 
hundred years, been kgpt in ignorance 
and sloth; the Scotch, sirice the re- 
fyrmation, have had the light of re- 
ligion and learning thrown into every 
cotiage, and, since the union, have 
had an open field for the display of 
their talents.. Let.us not despair of 
the Irish. The benefits of the union 
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cannot be immediately pepstived. In 
time, the same effectswill be produced 
as were in Wales and Scotland, by 


their respective unions. The ignorance — 


of the Irish is only a call upon us for 
greater, efforts for their improvement. 
The petition, however, for the repeal 
of the union will bring the subject 
under discussion: the petitioners will 
shew in what manner their country 
has been injured, and remedies will, 
it 4s hoped, be applied to their dis- 
tresses. But we apprekend, upon in- 
quiry it will be found, that iidustry 
is, upon the whole, improving; ana 
nothing, in fact, is wanting- but to 
throw down the barrier, that separates 
Protestant and Papist, and to unite 
the whole.kingdom together . upon 
that general toleration of sentiment, 
which has been so humbly and yet so 
firmly called for in the Christian's 
petition. 

The Americans are lovers of liberty; 
but many of them, like people of other 
countries, have not, when gain is in 
view, any regard for the liberty of 
ethers. One ‘of them, however, has 
given rise to an important. cause; or 
rather (for we may be doing injustice 


Ao the Americans) a vessel, under 


their colours, has been the means of 
bringing a great question to a proper 
issue.. This vessel, laden with, slaves 
from Africa, was captured in the West 
Indies, and carried into Tortola. The 
captain pretended that she was bound 
to Charleston, ‘South ‘Carolina, but 
not being able to reach. that port be- 
fare the Ist of January, 1808, he was 
under the necessity of’ making for 
Cuba, there to wait the orders of his 
employers. This pretence was denied 
by the captors. The judge stated that 
tlre vessel must be considered as em- 
ployed in the slave-trade to a Spanish 
colony, arid that-.trade cannot, ab- 
stractedly speaking, have, a lawful 
existence. | By this is meant, -that 
though our country has no right to 
interfere with the laws of other coun- 
tries on this subject, yet the trade 
must be considered to be prima facie 
as illexal; and the burden @f proving 
jt otherwise falls on the claimant, who 
must shew. that it is allowed by the 
laws.ef bis country. In this case the 
trade was illegal under the American 
law, and thebefore the claimant could 
have no demand whatever on th 
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captors. We rejoice at this decision, 
which will effectually stop the specu- 
lations in human flesh. Wherever a 
slave-ship is seen, our oppressed fel- 
low-creatures may be set free by an 
Eoglish ship, unless the slave-ship is 
expressly authorised by the laws of 
the country, whose co!ours it bears, 
to carry on this iniquitous traffic. 
Foreign politics afford ample field 
for redlection.. Bonaparte, the enemy 
of commerce, relaxes. He hss issued 
a new decree, and a new scale of duties 
on the jairoduction of foreign com- 
modities. The rush of goods will of 
course be immense towards France, 
and the enormous duties will not pre- 
vent their consumption. Bonaparte 
seems to have taken a lesson from Mr. 
Pitt upon this subject, and it is a kind 
of instruction which insinuates itself 
very easily into the mind of a mi- 
nister. What can be easier than to 
say, port-wine shall pay twenty pound, 
thirty pound, forty pound, fifty pound, 
&c. per pipe, on admission into the 
country; or sugar shall pay so much 
per hundred weight. lLither the 
people will buy or they will not. If 


they do not, the government is only 
where it was before; if it does, the 
government must be a gainer; and 
though it may not gain to the amount 
of its wishes, it will find out, by de- 
grees, the best mode of draining the 


pockets of its subjects. But the poli 

ticians on this side of the water form 
very erroneous jiidgments on the 
French new customs. They think, 
that, because suger will be somewhat 
more than twice as much a pound 
than it is here, there will be no con- 
sumers: but they do not consider that, 
if we take two families, one in France, 
the other in England, which consume 
the sa:ne quantity of bread, meat, and 
sugar; the French family will, not- 
withstanding the high price of sugar, 
live at less than two thirds of the rate 
of the English family in these articles, 
and out of the rest of their income 
will pay less to government, and be- 
sides procure the other comforts of 
life ata much cheaper rate. “That 
Bonaparte should fix high duties is 
of trifling import; every petty poli- 
tician can do the same: but we ¢on- 
fess we have for some time looked for 
a very different conduct from him, 
aud, from the greatness of his mind, 
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expected a bold and decisive measure, 
We expected, that he would get rid 
entirely of his custom-house, and 
custom-house officers, and make his 
empire, with the kingdoms dependent 
upon it, one grand free port. This 
would be a greater blow upon the 
commercial system of other tations 
than any of his late puny efforts, and 
would produce a change in the world 
as important almost as the conversion 
of monasteries to buildings for useful 
industry. 

As Holland is now joined to Franee, 
it is said that the Emperor is to pay 
a visit to his new acquisition, and to 
inspect, in person, the improvements 
for its welfare. The chief object, 
doubtless, will be bis dock-yards, and 
probably these have occasioned: his 
measures on the duties. He must 
have money. This be expects from 
commerce. From it he expects to 
build ships, and with them to destroy 
our navy and our commerce.” ‘But 
the fate of his brother Louis excites 
some commiseration: he has’ pub- 
lished a manifesto of his conduct, 
which developes the tyranny of the 
great Emperor, and events in his fa- 
mily, which must disquiet its peace. 
The unfortunate king is retired into 
Germany, and is said to have taken 
up his abode in Saxony. There it is 
evident he cannot live without the 
consent of his brother; and, when a 
tyrant is offended, it is not safe to be 
within the reach of his arm. 

Germany is tranquil. Denmark, 
it is said, proposes its king to the diet 
in Sweden, to unite the north under 
one head. Such a union might be 
useful, if the inveterate animosity be- 
tween the Danes and Swedes would 
permit it. But the papers announced 
the probability of another candidate, 
and the journey of the,deposed king. 
from Switzerland to the confines of 
Prussia countenances it. Heprobably 
looks for some partizans in the diet: 
yet with what prospect of advantage 
to ‘any one could be the restoration of 
such asovereigg? The diet is sitting: 
but we wait for an account of its pro- 
ceedings. We do not know sufficient: 
ly the nature of its members, the price 
of aseat in the diet, the prospects of 
the candidates, the influence ‘of the 
thinistry, and those other minutia, 
which might be brought to an easy 
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calculation to determine on the result 
of their deliberations. 

Russia, though apparently for some 
time quiet, has burst forth lately into 
great activity. Its armies, it appears, 
are numerous to the south of the Da- 
nube, and they have advanced so far 
as to occasion serious alarms to the 
Ottoman capital. By the first ac- 
covnts they were victorious to a very 
great degree, and there can be no 
doubt that the Turks had been re- 
peatedly defeated, and that the Vizier’s 
army was completely in danger. The 
Russians were within a hundred and 
fifty miles of Constantinople; but 
after this there has been also undoubt- 
edly a very great. engagement, in 
which both ‘armies fought in a most 
desperate manner. It lasted part of 
three days, and it is said that the 
Turks were victorious in the two first, 
but that on the third the Russians ral- 
lied, and drove them completely out 
of the field. The battle must have 
been furious, with little manceeuvring; 
but the papers give littie information 
on the relative strength of the two ar- 
mies before and after the engagement. 
By one account the retreat of the Vi- 
zier's army is cut off, but then it may be 
contrasted with another, that says the 
Russians are in full retreat, or rather 
flight. At any rate the battle is deci- 
sive of the campaign: if the Turks are 
victorious, the Russians must recross 
the Danube; if the latter have ob- 
tained a decisive superiority, the pro- 
vinces to the south of the Danube will 
become the nation of the victor, and 
the Turks will find it difficult to pre- 
serve Adrianople as the frontier of 
their empire. What a melancholy 
thing for human nature, that so fine a 
portion of the globe should be the 
prey of such barbarians. Whichever 
conquers, the earth will gain but little; 
yet the slavery to a Russian. despot is 
not so bad as that to the Turk: for the 
former, however he may controul his 
subjects in every thing relative to po- 
lities, and whatever may be the mean- 
ness of his encouragement. to the so; 
cial arts, yet he leaves religion free : 
he has no test laws, nor does he doom 
one part of his subjects to ignomini- 
ous abasement, because they do not 
believe as another part does. 

Spain is approaching nearer and 
mearer to its crisis: but the mind of 


every Englishman has beey more pe- 
culiarly fixed gn the “army. of; Lord 
Wellington. : Ii contd ‘not far ever 
remain ina state of inactivity. When 
the French had taken a town, under 
their very noses as it were, it could 
not be doubted that they would pursue 
their operations,’ and endeavour to 
overwhelm the British force. Was 
Lord Wellington to remain in his post, 
or to quit it? If he remained, he 
subjected himself to the danger of 
being surrounded by asuperior army; 
if he quitted it, all the lerrors of Sir 
John Moore's retreat came in view. 
There was no great time for delay. 
The French would certainly come in 
contact with the English, and the first 
news we heard was, that a detachment 
of 10,000 men fell upon a corps of 
4,000 of our men under General Crau- 
furd, who bravely defended tuseir post 
for a time, made great siaughter of the 
enemy, but were compelled to retreat. 
The banks of the Coa bear testimony 
to British bravery; butstill the regret 
arose, that the post was gone, and un- 
happy furebodings would arise, that 
similar acts of bravery would be at- 
tended with similar results. 

The accounts of Lord Wellington 
have, considering his situation and 
the state of the enemy, been very Jittle 
satisfactory. It was said, that his. po- 
sition was most excellent, actually 
impregnable: but then the reports 
became so strong as scarcely to admit 
of contradiction, that he had quitted 
this post, and was on full retreat to 
Lisbon. He has then a most skilful 
antagonist in his rear. Massena knows 
the strength and bravery of the Bri- 
tish army, but he has been inured to 
war, which is a different thing from 
the fighting of a battle, and he will 
bring into play all the resources of his 
mind to overcome his antagonist, with 
the least loss to himself. ‘Though this 
campaign is of little consequence, 
compared with the great battles fought 
on the continent, yet it will afford 
great scepe for military tactics. The 
skili of a general may be shewn on his 
retreat, and the talents of Lord Wel- 
lington will be appreciated, not by the 
premature peerage, but by the tour he 
has made into Spain and back again. 
It is not improbable, that on the re- 
treat Massena may leave the British 
force to its own inactivity, and destroy 
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the hopes of the Spanish nation at 
Cadiz. Nc tee’ 

The Janta at Cadiz: hzs-published a 
spirited proclamation on the election 
of members to the Cortez. They 
speak truths, which it is jacobinical 
to utter in England. The eppressor 
of human nature, say they, would not 
have advanced so far in his attempt 
at universal despotism, if the na- 
tious under his iron sway had known 
how to maintain the dignity of men 
and citizens, a knowledge which con- 
stitutes the vigour and strength of 
empire. Let not intrigue and seduc- 
tion surprise you in the very asylum 
of your liberty, dictating to you the 
selection, which ought to be the un- 
biassed exercise of your will and plea- 
sure. Favour, friendship, rank, and 
property, give no title; and it is not 
by men possessivg these that the coun- 
try isto besaved. Patrjotism, talent, 
merit, proved by experience, claim 
your attention. He who solicits your 
votes, and employs artifices to attract 
public approbation, estimates at alow 
rate the independence of a generous 
people, and ought to be marked by 
you as a suspicious character. Such 
sentiments as these will be derided in 
England. We understand election 
representation much better. We 
know the value of a seat in parliament, 
and can calculate precisely the qua- 
lities of voters. And Englishmen 
love that it should be so. They can 
see, with pleasure, a few stones or mi- 
serable cottages qualified to send 
members to their assembly. To such 
men how can the language of the Spa- 
nish proclamation be addressed? Pre- 
vent all corrupt interference in the 
choice of your members, and recollect 
that, if ye are unfaithful, ye will do 
all in your power to promote the eter- 
na] disgrace of your posterity. 

This fine language would have been 
of. use when each district could as- 
semble to choose its reptesentatives. 
But frem what quarters are they now 
tocome? Two-thirds of the country 
are in possession of the French, and 
of the rest few places have the oppor- 
tunity of acting as the case requires. 
When the Cortez is assembled on the 
isle of Leon, how will the Junta like 
the restraints dpon its authority?— 
What measures can be agitated:— 
W hat places will be ebedient to their 
resolyes? What can they dictate for 
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the real good and benefit of the peo 
ple, which has not already been anti. 
cipated by the French? Will they 
have the courage to declare the press 
free; to abolish useless monasteries; 
protest against the inquisition; re. 
store the injured rights of conscience? 
If they do these things, what support 
will they have from that body which 
resists the Frerich, and yet hugs the 
chains of ecclesiastical domination? 
We are fearful that the day is past for 
Spain to act for itself. The power of 
the Cortez will spend itself in Cadiz; 
we hope that if may not excite discon- 
tent. ‘To deliver a country great 
minds are wanted, and the old Spa- 
nish system was efficacious in destroy- 
ing that energy which is requisite 
when a kingdom is in danger. ‘This 
is a good lesson to all corrupt govern- 
ments, but, like many other lessons, 
will be thrown away. . 

But, if old Spain now suffers the 
effects of its pernicious policy, and 
the abominable wickedness of its in- 
quisition, great hopes are excited that 
its new World will be emancipated 
from its chains. The Cavaccas have 
set a noble example; and, if they pur- 
sue the system laid down, they may 
defy every opposition to their inde- 
pendence. The representative system 
is the basis of their new government, 
and the arming of the people is to be 
its defence. ~ Laeh district is to have 
its regiment or company, and each 
company is to elect its own officers. 
They are to exercise frequently, and 
to learn the use of weapons, agreeably 
to the old Saxon law, which supposed 
that every Englishman should have 
arms in his house, and be expert in 
the use of them. W hen this was the case, 
it was apprehended that there would 
be no danger froma foreign enemy, 
and the cistufbeis of the public peace 
would be checked with ease. We 
cannot doubt. that the new experi- 
ments to be made in government in 
these parts of the world will be of use, 
and that at any rate they: will not 
long be the dupes of European po- 
litics,. 

At Buenos Ayres, the other extie- 
mity of south America, similar mea- 
sures have been adopted. ‘The old 
authorities have been deposed, and 
the representatives are summoned to 
deliberate on the measures to. be 
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fame will ran through the whole of The results on the trade and politics 
the Spanish colonies 5 and, after they of the old cannot be estimated. If it 
have established their governments, tends to the improvement of man- 
it will not be easy for the mother kind, we shall rejoice; and if Europe 
country, whether under a Bourbou or is doomed to sink, like Minor Asia, 
a Napoleon, to bring them back to into obscurity and barbarity, we shall 
their former state of ignorance, su- rejoice In. the hope that civilisation 
perstition, and dependence. A new and liberty may create new benefits 
gcene is opening in the new world. in anotiser hemisphere. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED, AUGUST 1810. 
te 4s this Department will be of great Importance to AUTHORS and 
BooksELLers, as well as to Literature in general, tt is requested that 
Notices of Works may be forwarded as early us possible (free of Postage,) 
which will be regularly inserted. ; 

ANTIQUITIES, LAW. 

N [Illustration of the Egyptian, The Trial of the ix Men for. the 
Grecian, and Roman Costume. wilful Murder of J. Boidine, of West 
In Forty Outlines. Selected, Grawn, Ham, at ihe Chelmsford Summer As- 


and engraved by T. Baxter. 16s. sizes, in August }810. 6s. 
Cambria Triumphans, or Britain A short Treatise on Kamily Settle- 
jn its perfect Lustre; shewing the ments and Devises. B; Keating, 


Ovigin and Antiquity of that illustvi- Esq. $vo. 5s. 

ous Nation. By P. Enderxbie. folio. A Treatisé on the S:atute of Limi- 

4]. 4s. tations. Ky W. Bailantine, Esq. 
ARTS, FINE. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

The Young Artist's Assistant, or a = A Report of the Trial of an Indict- 
familiar Introduction ,to the Art of ment, the King azainst B.'fanve: end 
Drawing; with Directions for Colour- Capt. N. Temlinson, of the Royal 
ing. By J. Hassel. 5s, Navy, for Forgers. By T. Jenkin. Is. 

Sixty Studies from: Nature, with The Tria! at Large of an Action 
Descriptions. By W. Green, Esq. brought. by E. Ll. Lovéeden, Esq. a- 
large folio. 111. 5s. gainst T. K. Barker, Esq. fer criminal 

BIOGRAPHY. Conversatfon with Mrs. Loveden: 

An Account of the Life and Cha-. Damages laid at 10,0001. Taken in 
racter of A. Adam, LL.D. of Edio- Short-band by Mr. Gurney. 
burgh. Svo. 5s. 6d. MISCELLANEOUS. 

DRAMA. Reply of General Sarxazin to the 

High Life in the City: a Comedy, Narrative made by General Clarke, 
in Five Acts, as periormed at the Minister of War to Bonaparte. ts. 
Naymarket. By E.J. Eyre. 2s. 6d. The Defenceof Lieut.-Col. J. Bell, 

EDUCATION. of the Ist Battalion of Madras -Artil- 

Mavor's Catechism of the Bible, of lery, on his Trial at Bangaiove before 
Botany, of the Law of England, of a General Court Martial, as it. was 
Geography, aiid of animated Nature. read in Court by his Counsel, C. 
Price 1s. each. Marsh, Esq. © 3s. 

A Collection ef Catechisms. By An Account of the Sacrifices made, 
W. Mavor, LL.D. @vols. 10s.6d. — and the Sutferinys experienced, by 

An introduction to Merchants’ Ac- the valiant Inhabitants of the ‘Tyrol 
counts, or Commercial Book-keeping and Voraltberg during the last and 
by Doubie-Entry. By W.Tate. 12mo0. preceding War; with a Sketch of the 
4s. 6d. Military Events in those Countries. 
HISTORY. By Major C. Muller. 1s. 6d. 

Some Account of the Ancient and: Observations on Milford Haven; 
Present State of Shrewsbury. 12mo. ina Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
7s. Gd. q Viscount Melville, in*Reply to some 

TSe Edinburgh Annual Register for Allusions 10 that Haven which ape 
1808. Two Paris. @vo. 11. 4s. peared in his Lordship's Letter’to the 
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Right Hon. S. Perceval. 1s. 6d. Infantry, calculated for the effectual 
Supplement tothe Letter addressed Resistance of Cavalry, and for attack. 

to the Editor of the Edinburgh Re- ing them successfully on new Pring. 

view. By Major S. Waring. 2s. ples of Tactics. By the Chevalier 
‘The Danger of Scarcity guarded Duteil. Translated from the French 

against, by Eeonomy and Improve- by J. Macdonald, Esq. F.R.S. Svo. 

ment in the Art of Bread making. 7s. 6d. 

3s. 6d. MEDICAL AND SURGICAD, 

Earl Grey's Letter to Colonel de A System of Materia Medica and 
Charmilly, in Reply to a Letter sent Pharmacy. By J. Murray. @ yolks, 
in consequence of Accusations said to 8vo. H. Is. 
be made by his Lordship in the House Synopsis Pharmacoperia Londinep. 
of Peers, April 21st, 1809. 1s. 6d. sis. By a Physician. 1s. 6d. 

An Appeal to the Public by Mr. A Treatise on the principal Dj. 
Dubost against the Calumnies of the seases of Dublin. By M. Tuomy 
Editor of the Examiner. 2s. M.D. T.C.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. , 

The Harleian Miscellany; selected Letters on~ professional Character 
from the Library of E. Harley, Earl apd Manners, on the Education of a 
of Oxford; with Notes. By T. Park, Surgeon, and the Duties and Qualif. 
F.S.A. Vol. VI. 4to. 31. 8s. cations of a Physician. Addressed to 

A Collection of Scarce apd Valua- J. Gregory, M.D. By J. Bell. ayo, 
ble Tracts, selected from the Library 12s. 
of the late Lord Somers, and several Some Observations upon Diseases, 
public as well as private Libraries. chiefly as they occur in Sicily. By 
By W. Scott, Esq. Volk: Il]. 4to. W-Irvine, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 5s. 
$l. 3s. NAVIGATION. 

Instructive Tales by Mrs. Trimmer. Useful and correct Accounts of the 
Collected from the Family Magazine. Navigation of the Rivers and Canals 
ig@mo. 4s. West of London. By Z. Alnutt. 35, 

Remarks upon a Report of the Judg- - NOVELS. 
ment delivered by Sir J. Nicholl, Knt. | The Irishmen: a military political 
LL.D. upon the Admission of Arti- Novel. 2vols. 9s. 
cles exhibited in a Cause of Office The Reformist: a serio-comic poli- 
promoted against the Rev. W. W. tical Novel. @ vols. 10s. 

Wykes. 2s. Who can he be? or Who is his Fa- 

A Second Reply to the Edinburgh ther? 2 vols. Qs. 

Review, by the Author of aReply to The English Cottage. 8vo. 5s. 
the Calumnies. 2s. 6d. POETRY. 

A Second Letter to Lord Teign- Fables in Verse. By. the Rev. H. 
mouth, occasioned by his Lordship’s Rowe, LL.B. $vo. 15s. or on royal 
Letter to the Rev. C. Wordsworth, paper, il. 5s. 
D.D. By a Country Clergyman. Ball-Room Votaries, or Canterbary 


1s. 6d. and its Vicinity. 2s. 6d. : 
Charles Leeson, or the Soldier. By The Poetical. Works of Anna Se- 
Mrs. Ventum. 12mo. 3s. 6d. ward. Edited by W. Scott, Esq. $ 


Pleasure and Improvement blended, vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 
or an Attempt toshewthat Knowledge The Statue of the dying Gladiator: 
can only be attained by early and ju- a Poem. By a Non-Academic. 1s. 
diciovus Explanation. By Miss Sand- Poemata Pramiis Cancellarii Aca- 
ham. femo. demis Donata et in Theatro Sheldo- 
The Beauties of Sidmouth. 1@mo. 4s. niano Recitata. @ vols. 8vo. 14s. , 
Zadig and Astarte: aRomance, by The Legend of Mary Queen of 
Voltaire. Translated from the French, Scots, and other ancient Poems. 8vo. 
by C. Bayley. 18mo, ¢@s. 6d. Ys. ' 
Sturies for Calumniators: inter- | The Penitentiary, or the Battles on 
spersed with Remarks on the Disad- Pentonville: a mock-heroic Poem. 
vantages, Habits, &c. of thelrish. By 1s. 6d. ; 
J.B. Trotter, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 11s. The Forest Minstrel: a Selection of 
MILITARY. Songs. By J. Hogg, the Ettrick 
The Formations and Manceuvres of Shepherd. ifmo. 5s. 
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POLITICAL, ' 

The Character and Conduct of Bri- 
tish Ministers in War and Negotia- 
tion, Illustrated by Facts, with Qb- 
servations. 18..6d. 

Dialogues of the Dead, or Conver- 
sations in the Shades. 3s. 6d. 

Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and 
Navigation between his Britannic 
Majesty and his Roval Highness the 
Prince Regent of Portugal, signed at 
Rio de Janeiro, Feb. 19, 1810. @s.6d. 

RELIGION. 

Meditations for the Aged. By J. 
Brewster. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

Four Sermons, preached in London 
at the Sixteenth General Meeting of 
the Missionary Society, May 1810. 3s. 

A Sermon, preached at the Visita- 
tion of his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the Parish Church of 


HISTORICAL 


Gazette INTELLIGENCE. 
Downing-street, August 11, 1810. 


A Dispatch, of which the following is 
an extract, was this morning receiv- 
ed at Lord Liverpool's Office, ad- 
dressed to his Lordship by Lieu. 
tenant-General Viscount Welling- 
ton, dated Alverca, July 25, 1810: 


HE cavalry attached to General 

Craufurd’s advanced guard re- 
mained in the villages near the Fort 
of La Conception tiil the 21st instant, 
when the enemy obliged it to reiire 
towards Almeida, and the Fort La 
Conception was destroyed 
_ From the @ist till yesterday moern- 
lng, Brigadier-General Craufurd con- 
tinned to occupy a position near Al- 
neida, with his left within eight hun- 
dred yards of the fort, and his right 
extending towards Junca. The enemy 
attacked him in this position yester- 
day morning, shortly after daylight, 
with a large body of infantry and ca- 
valvy, and the Brigadier-Ceneral re- 
tired across the bridge over the Coa. 

In this operation | am sorry to say 
that the troops under his command 
suffered considerable loss. 

The enemy afterwards made three 
efforts to storm the bridge over the 
Coa, in all of which they were re- 
pulsed. 
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Ashford. By R. Lawrance, LL.D. 
1s. 6d. 

The Jews a Blessing to the Nation, 
aud Christians bound to seek their 
Conversion to the Saviour: a Ser- 
mon. By the Rev. T. Scott. 1s. 

A Sermon, preached May 27, 1810, 
at Aston Sandford, Bucks, occasioned 
by the Death of the Rev. J. C. Bar- 
neth, Missionary to Africa and the 
East. By T. Scott 1s. 

The Four Gospels and Acts of 
the Apostles; with Notes, explanatory 
and practical. For the Use.of Fami- 
lies and Schools. By J.Mann, D.D. 
12mo. Is. Gd. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Tour to Hafod, in Cardiganshire, 
the seat of T. Johnes, Esq. M.P. By 
J. E. Smith, M.D. royal folio. 
121. 12s. 


‘ 


CHRONICLE. 


I am informed that throughout this 
trying day the commanding officers of 
the 48d, 52d, and 95th regiments, 
Lieut. Col. Beckwith, Lieut. Col. 
Barclay, and Lieut. Col. Hull, and all 
the officers and soldiers of these ex- 
cellent regiments; distinguished fhem- 
selves. ~ In Lieut. Col. Hull, who was 
Killed, his Majesty has lost an able 
and deserving officer. 

Brig. Gen. Craufurd has also no- 
ticed the steadiness of the Sd regiment 
of Portuguese Chasseurs under the 
command of Lieut. Col. Elder. 

Since vesterday the enemy have 
made no movement. 


Copy of Geveral Craufurd's Report in- 
closed in Lord Wellington's Dispatch 
of the 25th July. 

Carcethal, July 25, 1810: 
My Loxp—I have the honour to 

report to your Lordship, that yester- 
day morning the enemy advanced to 
attack the light division with between 
3000 and 4900’cavalry, a considerable 
number of guns, and a laree body of 
infantry.’ On the first appearance of 
the heads of their columns, the cavalry 
and brigade of artillery attached to 
the division advanced to Support the 
picquets, and Capt. Ross, with four 
guns, was for sdfve time engaged with 
those attached to the enemy's cavalty, 
which were.of much larger calibre. 
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As the immense superiority of the 
enemy's force displayed itself, we fell 
back gradually towards the fortress, 
upon the right of which the infintry 
of the division was posted, having its 
left in some inclosuces near the wind- 
mill, about eigm hundred yards trom 
the place, and its right to the Coa, in 
avery broken and extensive position, 
which it was absolutely necessary to 
occupy, in‘ order to cover the passage 
of the cavalry and artillery through 
the long defile leading to the bridge. 
After this was effected, the infantry 
retired by degrees, and in as good 
order as it is possible in ground so 
extremely intricate. A position close 
in front of the bridge was maintained 
as long as -was necessary, to give time 
for the troops which had passed to 
take up one behind the river: and 
the bridge was afterwards defended 
with the greatest gallantry, though I 
am sorry to say with considerable loss, 
by the 43d and part of the 95th regi- 
ment. Towards the afternoon the 
firing ceased ; and after it was dark, [ 
withdrew the troors from the Coa, 
and retired to this place. The troops 
behaved with the greatest gallantry. 

R. CRAUFURD, 
Lord Viscount Wellington, &c. 

Total of killed, wounded, and mis- 

sing, 311. 


New Soutn WaAtes. 

Cannibals.—sSome Sydney Gazettes 
have reached town, one of which con- 
tains: n account of a Cannibal expedi- 
tion fvom the Fijee islands, of which 
Mr. Thomas Smith, second officer of 
the Favourite, Capt. Campbell, who 
was unexpectedly made prisoner by 
the natives on the 7th of October last, 
soon after the arrival of the vessel at 
those islands, was compelled to be a 
witness. A large fleet of canoes sailed 
from Highiea on the tith of October 
f0 wake war upon the island of Taf- 
fere, or Tatieia; thev arrived there on 
the 1th, and had a- desperate conflict 
forsome time with the natives of Taf- 
ierc, who were also fa their canoes, 
but the fatter, overpowered by greatly 
superior nuinbers, were forced to give 
way, and iled on shore. ‘The canoes 
were take possession of, with only one 
captive, an untortunate boy, who be- 
ing presented to Bullaydaw, the re- 
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lentless Fijee. Chief, was ordered to 
be slaughtered, as it was his determi. 
nation that not a single life should be 
spared. This ruthless sentence was 
immediately executed with a elyb 
three blows from which the youthful 
sufferer endured, and then’ expired, 
The body was afterwards given into 
the charge ofan attendant, to be roast- 
ed for the chief and his principal asso- 
ciates. The horrors that immediately 
succeeded the defeat, the most sensi- 
ble ithagination can but faintly repre- 
sent. A massacre was determined on ; 
and as ‘he men had escaped the fury 
of their conquerors by flight, the wo. 
men and chiidren became the chief 
object of search—on which missiona 
canoe was dispatched, and unhappily 
the fatal discovery was very soon 
made. On a signal from the shore, 
numbers landed, and a hut was set 
fire to, probably as a signal for the 
work of destruction to commence,— 
Within a cluster of mangroves the 
devoted wretches had taken sanctuary; 
many might undoubtedly have secured 
themselves by accompanying the 
flight of their vanquished husbands 
and relatives, could they have con- 
sented to a separation from their help- 
less children, who were no !ess devoted 
than themselves. A dreadful yell was 
the forerunner of the assault 3. the fe- 
rocious monsters rushed upon them 
with their:clubs, and, without regard 
to sex or infancy, promiscuously but- 
chered all. Some who still had life 
and motion were treated as dead bo- 
dies, which were mostly dragged to 
the beach by one of their limbs, and 
through the water into the canoes; 
their groaus/ were disregarded, and 
their unheeded protracted sufferings 
were still more hurtful to the feelings 
of humanity than even the general 
massacre iiself had been. Among the 
slaughtered were some few men,whose 
fve perhaps had prevented their 
Hight; but, in fact, so sudden aad so 
dreadful was the consternation that 
succeeded the defeat of the unhappy 
natives of Paffere, as no doubt to para 
lyze the minds of the wretched crea 
tures, when prompt consideration 
could alone be serviceable to their de- 
plorable condition. Tie conguerors 
appeared to anticipate with inordinate 
delight the festival with wisich this sad 
event had gratified their horrible ex- 
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pectation. Forty-two bodies were 
extended on one platform in Bullan- 
dam’s canoe; and one of these, a 
young female, appearing most to at- 
tract his attention, he desired that his 
second in command would have it laid 
by for themselves. 

“The dead bodies were got into the 
canoes, and the whole fleet left Taffere 
on their return to the main island; 
where many others joined in the hor- 
rible festivity, which was conducted 
with rude peals of acclamation. Mr, 
Smith was on this occasion also taken 
on shore hy the great chief, and here 
had again to experience a Pression 
spectacle. The bodies had been dis- 
membered of their limbs, which were 
suspended ou the boug ohs of trees in 
readiness for cookery ; and afterwards, 
part of a human leg was offeted to 
Mr. Sinith, who had never broke his 
fast for five days. The offer he reject- 
ed with abhorrence ; and, upon his 
captors appearing astonished at the re- 
fusal, he gave thein to understand, 
that, if he eat of human flesh, he 
should instantly die. ‘They were sa- 
tisfied with this excuse, and continued 
their abominable severity the whole 
night.—Mr. Smith was at length re- 
leased, after fasting vine days; as 
were also some of the crew of the ves- 
sel, who had likewise been taken pri- 
soners. 

. A melancholy fate has attended the 
crew of the ship Boyd, which sailed 
from Botany Bav to New Zealand, 
cousequence of an agreement made 
by the captain with one of the chiefs 
ef New Zealand (who happened to be 
at Botany Bay) to purchase timber to 
take to England. On the arrival of 
the vessel, the captain was invited on 
shore, and -attended the chief with 
part of the ship’s company in the 
boat. Nothing particular transpired 
on this occasion ; but. the chief return- 
ed on board the ship, attended by a 
number of canoes full of men. They 
were permitted to examihe the ship, 
asa matter of curiosity. Tappohee, 
the chief, was treated with great re- 
spect; and, having continued on 
hoard some time, he ¢ got into his boat, 
for the purpose, as it was supposed, of 
meeting the captain of the ship, who, 
he said, had gone to see the timber. 
lustead, however, of leaving the ship, 
he gave a yell, which was ‘the: signal 
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for the massacre ‘of the whole ship's 
company. ‘I'lere were about 30 in all, 
23 of them they tore limb from limb, 
and regaled themselves upon the flesh 
of the unfortunate victims. About 
ten of the men, to save their lives, 
climbed the masts, and two women 
passengers, and a lad, ran down be- 
low; the chief hailed the men, and 
told them, that they had got all they 
wanted, having plundered the ship; 
and that, if they would come down, 
their lives should be spared. The de- 
fuded men obeyed; and fell, like their 
comrades, a sacrifice to the inordinate 
and brutal appetites of the cannibals. 
The two female passengers and the boy 
were taken on shore, and the ship was 
burnt. The captain ‘and men on shore 
were never heard of. ‘The rival chief, 
Pari, situated at a different part of the 
island, hearing of the atfair, expressed 
his sorrow on the occasion to the cap- 
tain of the City of Edinburgh, who 
was at the island for timber; and pre- 
pared to accompany him with an 
armed force to release the women aud 
the boy; in which they fully succeed- 
ed, and the latter arrived safe on 
board the City of Edinburgh at the 
Cape. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
London. 


Sunday, July 28 —About three this 
morning, a dreadful fire broke out in 
the printing-office of Mr. Gillet, near 
Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, which 
completely destroyed that building, as 
well as the whole .of his printing ma- 
terials and stock; and property toa 
greatamount, belonging toSir Richard 
Phillips, Mv. Stockdale, and other 
booksellers. ‘The fire also materialiy 
injured Mr. Gillet’s dwelling-house, 
as likewise the adjoining ones betong- 
ing to Mr. Swan and Mr. Jackson, 
(the house lately in the occupation of 
the Royai Jennerian Society) in Satis- 
bury-square; and several others at 
the back of the printing-office, in 
Hianging-sword-alley, Crown-court, 
&c. Mr. Gillet has been particularly 
unfortunate. Our readers will recol- 
lect these same premises having been 
burnt down in 1805, and they have 
been since completely rebuilt and 
fitted up at a great expence. 


x 
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The Governors of Bethlem Hospital 
have obtained from the City the lease 
of eleven acres of land in St. George's 
Fields, for the purpose of erecting 
thereon an asylum for lunatics, in lieu 
of the site in Moorfields, on which 
Bethlem Hospital stood. 


Considerable importations of wine 
have recently been made. On the 
20th instant, the quantity warehoused 
jn the King’s warehouses, was 4,595 
pipes and 214 hogsheads. 


The Master of the Rolls has pro- 
nounced his judgment in the impor- 
tant cause of the Attorney-General v. 
the Earl of Clarendon. It is the 
suit which was instituted by the 
Parishioners of Harrow against the 
present Governors of Harrow School, 
alieging that the school was conduct- 
ed in a manner contrary to the inten- 
tious of the founder, aiid praying that 
the Governors might be removed, and 
others appointed iis their stead. In 
point of fact the bill went to the sub- 
version of the whole system, upon 
which this celebrated seminary of 
learning has been regulated. His 
Honour “entered at large into the 
question, and the result was, his de- 
ciding every point in favour of the 
present Governors. 

In pursuance of a petition to the 
House of Commons from the trustees 
of the British Museum, Mr. Greville’s 
collection of ininerals has been valued 
by Drs. Babington and Wollaston, and 
five other gentlemen, who report that 
the whole collection consists of about 
20,000 specimens; that the serics of 
crystallized rubellites, diamonds, and 
precious stones in general, as well as 
the series of the various ores, far sur- 
pass any that are known to them in 
the dilierent-collections, and that the 
value of the whole is 13,727 2. includ- 
ing the cabinets, which cost 1,6002. 


The following inscription has lately 
been cut upon a tomb-stone, at the 
back of St. Martin’s church, in the 
burying-ground in Church-court:— 


s* Sacred to the memory of John Irwin, 
Esq. of Sligo, in Ireland, surgeon to his 
. Majesty’s Forces, who died on the 22d‘day 
of April, 1810, aged 59 years; a victim, 
like thousands of our gallant countrymen, 
to the fatal consequences of the unfor- 
tunate expedition to the Scheldt, com- 
manded by John Earl of Chatham.” 


Historical Chronicle. 


[Avcusy 


The number of dollars stamped and 
issued by the Bank of England, from 
1797 (inclusive) to the 8thof February 
last, amounts to 4,817,634. 


A stone, with the following inscrip- 
tion, has lately been erected in Aldgate 
Church-yard, to the niemory of the 
young min who was unfortunately 
shot in Mr. Goodeve's shop, on the 
day Sir Francis Burdett was taken to 
the Tower :— 

Sacred 
to the Memory of 
‘Thomas Ebrall, 

Citizen and Corn-meter, 
who was shot by a Life Guardsman 
on the 9th of April, 1810, 
in the shop of Mr. Goodeve, 
Fenchurch-street, 

and died on the 1/th of the said month, 

in the 24th year of his age. 
The Coroner's Inquest brotight in a verdict 
murdered by a Life Guardsman, unknown. 

** Thus saith the Lord God, my right 
hand shail not spare the sinners, and iny 
sword shall not cease over them that shed 
innocent blogd upon the earth.” 2d Esdras, 
ch. xv. v.21 and 22. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN AND 
NEAR LonpDon. 


Married.) At Mary-le-bone, the 
Hon. Samuel Hoad, to Lady Charlotte 
Nelson. 

By special licence, at Mrs. Lock- 
hart’s, Spanish-place, _Manchester- 
square, the Hon. Major Henry Murray, 


‘brother of the Earl of Mansfield, to 


Miss De Vismes. 

Died.) On the 23d inst. Thomas 
Ebrall, father of the unfortunate 
Thomas Ebrall, above. It has been 
observed by those who knew him, 
that he had, not been well since the 
death of his son: before that period 
he wasa remarkably hearty man. The 
last words he uttered were“ O my 
murdered son I” 

At Turnham Green, Mr. Ogden, of 
sporting memory: he was the most 
quick calculator of the long odds ever 
known on the turf, and could as readi- ' 
ly hedge his bets, when many _ horses 
started, so as to secure himself a win- 
ner, by which peculiar talent he 
realized a fortune of 100,Q00/. He 
had occasionally kept faro tables, &c. 
on a large scale ; and though he pro- 
fited by the folly of others, unfair 
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jay-was never imputed to him, and: integrity of character, he joined that 
he had many valuable traits in his of liberality to his tenants and de- 
character. pendants. But the sense of his loss 
In Sloane-street, the Rev. Henry will best be soothed by the recollection 
Reynell, D. D. many years one of the of his virtues. 
Justices of Worship-street office. At her residence, in Gloucester- 
The Rev. Richard Cecil, of an apo- place, Lady Hawke. Her ladvship 
plectic fit, in the 63d year of his age, was daughter and heiress of the late 
late minister of the chapel in James- Colonel Harvey, of Womedsby, in the 
street, Bedford-row, and vicar of Cob- West Riding of Yorkshire. 
ham, Surrey. In his 92d year, General C.Vernon, 
At his house in White-horse-street, Lieutenant Governor of the Tower, 
Stepney, Richard Price, Esq. in the and the oldest General in his Majesty's 
75th year of his age, aftera long and service. 
painful illness. ‘Io an unblemished 
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BERKSHIRE. When she spoke of the other woman 
IED.] Lately, at his seat at For- to him, he said he was wounded with 
mosa, Sir George Young, Knt, Temorse, and the recollection of her 
Admiral of the White squadron, aged 4me went to his heart like a knife.— 
73. He was made Post on the 9th of He told the landlord to send for his 
November, 1777; Vice-Admiral on Wife a second time, for he should not 
the 14th of February, 1799, and Ad- be able to speak after nine o’clock.— 
miral on the 23d of April, 1804. He Ww hile taking off his clothes, he said, 
was of Boscawen’s school, and has sig- ““ These shall never go on again."— 
nalized himself on several occasions; The landlord observed, ‘* I hope you 
but the gout; &c. had rendered him 2f€ not going to take away your life. 
incapable of service, several years He replied, God forbid! [ have no 
past. His only surviving son, Mr. S. such intention.” About nine at night 
Young, it is said, inherits all his he went into a fit, in which he conti- 
funded property, with his estates in ued till five in the morning, when 
Berkshire and Surrey: Lady Young he expired! Though he had money 
is to have his town-house, in addition With him, he had eat nothing but half 
to her dowry, which is considerable, 2 penny loaf for three days,—The 
He married the daughter of the cele- Surgeons said they saw no appearance 
brated Dr. Batty. Admiral Young of his having taken poison, or any 
rose in the navy by his own merits, thing whatever to hasten his death. 
and advanced his fortune by marriage, 
as he has frequently observed, that } 
when be mc petty officer, he had Melancholy Accident.—A_ plumber 
but half-a-crown per day to live upon, being lately employed to repair the 
and used to clean his own boots, pipe of a pump, belonging to Mr. 
cuienuat aut Bond, of Chudleigh, found the carbo- 
, Pe nic gas from the well (which had not 
Died.) At Lockerby, near Carlisle, been opened since the dreadful fire 
Robert Anderson, shoemaker. The at that place in 1807) so powerful that 
circumstances attending his death are he would not venture in; two miners, 
not a little curions :—Last July, when who had been at work in the neigh- 
living at Dumfries, he abandoned his bourhood, coming by at that instant, 
own wife, and eloped with his neigh- one of them volunteered to go down, 
bour’s.—On the evening of Saturday (a ladder 19 fect in length had previ- 
he returned to Lockerby, and sent ous!v been fixed) but before he had 
for his wife, who naturally indignant, descended half that depth, fell off 
asked him how he had the assurance and sunk to the bottom, about forty 
to come where she was ?—Ke_replied, feet. Elis companion followed, and 
that he was come to die beside her, and shered the same fate. A joiner, named 
_that he would die early to-morrow Nosworthy, caused a rope to be fixed 
morning, for his beart was broken! round his waist, and ras let downs 
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but on his senses going off, the noose 
of the rope slipped, and he was like- 
wise precipitated to the bottom; ano- 
ther man had the rope fastened be- 
tween his legs and round his waist, 
but had not proceeded ten feet, before 
his senses left him, and he was drawn 
up nearly lifeless. After this. they 
procured a grappling iron, by which 
the three bodies were extricated from 
the well, but the life of each was 
extinct. 
ESSEX. 

Only two of the six unfortunate 
men, who were found guilty at the late 
Chelmsford Assizes, were executed. 
Buckley, Fleming, Brenwick, and 
Sullivan were reprieved; but Sweeny 
and Pearce underwent the sentence of 
the law on Saturday morning. They 
ascended the platform about half after 
eight o'ciock, ateended by two Roman 
Catholic clergymen, with whom, fall- 
ing on their knees, they joined in 
prayer, with apparent devotion, for a 
few minutes; yet after being tied up, 
and before the clergymen had quitted 
them, both the culprits threw off their 
shoc:, Sweeney kicking his to a dis- 
tance with some violence. They were 
shortly afterwards launched into eter- 
nity, in presence of a vast concourse 
of spectators ‘Their bodies were de- 
livered to the surgeons for dissection. 

During the hearing of a cause Cove 
v. Newton, at the above assizes, a 
nuniber of deeds were produced. The 
Lord Chiei Baron stopped the Coun- 
sel, and chserved, that the production 
of old writings reminded hit of a 
curious circumstance that occurred a 
few dayssince; when, on examining 
some ancient deeds, he accidentally 
discovered, that the Black Bey Inn, 
in Chelmsford, bore the same sign in 
the reign of Edward the Id. a period 
of near 500 years. 

" GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

On Monday the 15th, Betty Amp- 
lett, convicted at Gloucester Assizes, 
othe preceding Friday, for the wiitul 
murder of her bastard child, was exe- 
cuted io front of the County Gaol, 
agreeably to her sentence, and her 
body delivered for dissection. She 
conducted herself. with creat peni- 
tence and decorum, acknowledging 
the cnormity of her crime, and the 
justice of her sentence. ‘Chis truly 


Occurrences. [Aveusr 
unfortunate young creature, who was 
not more than twenty-one years of age 
was a native of the parish of Breedon’s 
Norton, Worcestershire, Being her. 
self the illegitimate offspring of pa. 
rents by whom she was abandoned jy 
her infancy, she was dependant upon 
the bounty of some poor relations; 
and, during the short interval of 
peace, in 1802, went to France with 
an uncle, a shoemaker, who intended 
to settle there. Upon the detention 
of thé English in France, they were 
sent, with many others, to the depot 
at Verdun. Here she was seduced, 
and cohabited with an English pri- 
soner, by whom she had several chil- 
dren, who all died. Female prisoners 
seing permitted to leave France, she 
returned to England in June last year, 
and sought an asylum with an aunt, 
who resides near Gloucester; but 
when her pregnancy was discovered, 
she removed to Breedon’s Norton— 
The reception she met with there, 
from those whose first duty it was to 
have protected her, was such, that she 
left the place soon after ber delivery, 
and became a wandering outcast, 
without the means of subsistence for 
herself or her heipless infant; and, 
unde: these circumstances, committed 
the awful crime for which her life 
became forfeited to the laws of her 
country. 

Died) At Berkeley Castle, the Earl 
of Berkeley. His Lordship was Lord 
Lieutenant and Custcs Rotulerum of 
the county of Gloucester, Keeper of 
St. Briaval’s Castle, in the Forest of 
Dean, and High Steward of the City 
of Gloucester. Considerable noto- 
riety was lately given to some circum- 
siances:.relative to the marriage of 
this nobleman, in consequevce of a 
petition to the House of Commons, 
and the discussion which followed on 
Lord Dursiey taking his seat as mems 
ber for Gloucestershire, and qualify- 
ing as the heir-apparent of a Peer. 
‘The subject was also brought before 
the tlouse of Lords, some years since, 
by Lord Berkeley himself, with the 
view of renioving ail doubts respect- 
ing the succession to the title; but, 
after an investigation had been pro- 
eceded in for some time, it was got rid 
of, on the ground that it was prema- 
ture during his Lordship’s. lifetime. 
The point must new be decided, aid 
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will probably come before the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, in the House of 
Lords, next session. 

At Cheltenham, aged nearly 80, 
Mr. Seward, sen. who has for many 
years exhibited his Fantoccini, and 
other performances, at that place.— 
The night preceding his demise, he 
played Hai lequin with his accustomed 
activity. He has left considerable 


property in houses at Bristol, &c. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Died.| Lately, Mr. C. Cave, sur- 
geon, of Petersfield. On Saturday 
s’nnight previous: to his death, a sea- 
faring man was attacked with a vio- 
lent infauamation on the lungs; and 
after Weng attended several times 
during the dav by Messrs. Cave and 
Whicher, he died the next morning. 
The surgeons being of various opini- 
ons as to the cause of his death, agreed 
to open the body, which they did on 
Monday, and found the lungs in a 
complete state of putrefaction. They 
afterwards sewed up the body, in do- 
ing which they pricked their fingers ; 
and, in the evening, both of them 
were seized with violent pains in the 
arm, which soon extended to nearly 
the whole of the body. Mr. Cave, 
after enduring the most excruciating 
pains, died on the following Monday. 
Mr. Whicher remained in a danger- 
ous state, 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Married.| At Godmanchester, Mr. 
Jonas Lazaius, silversmith, of Lin- 
ein, to Miss R. Nathan, daughter of 
Mr. M. [. Nathan, in whose garden the 
Marriage-cereuiony was performed, in 
the presence of at least 200 persons, 
(Jews and Christians) under an ele- 
vated canopy, supported by four 
youths. A band of music, playing a 
grand martial air, preceded the bride- 
groom, who was attendel by the 
bride's’ father and grandfather; soon 
after came the- bride, (veiled) accom- 
panied by her inother and grandmo- 
ther. Four green wax tapers were 
burning during the ceremony; at the 
conclusion of which a glass was hand- 
ed round to the happy couple and 
their relations, who all dyank out of 
the same, it was then laid under the 
bridegroom's foot, and by him stame- 
ed to piexes. 
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KENT. 


Saturday the 15th, something was 
seen on the water, at Dover, coming 
into the Bay from the westward, which 
at first view had the appearance of a 
Jarge vessel, bottom upwards;~ but 
upon coming nearer in, .it was found 
to be a whale, which, after playing 
about in the Bay on the surface of 
the sea for a considerable time, and at 
intervals throwing the water to a great 
height, took its course round the 
South Foreland, and disappeared. In 
passing the Foreland, it seemed at one 
time to be very near on shore. 

Died. At Dover, Ann Kelcey, aged 
14, who was found hanging in ,her 
bed-room ; she had been a pauper in 
the parish-house of River, which she 
left and went to service, but being 
found too young to do the work of 
the house, her mistress was compelled 
to discharge her; the dread of return- 
ing to the workhouse operated so 
strongly on the mind of the unfortu- 
nate girl, as to induce her to destroy 
herself! 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


The four unhappy men, Atkinson, 
for forgery, and Marshall, Sawyer, 
and Wakelin, for burglary, left for 
execution at the late Lincoln Assizes, 
suffered the dreadful penalty attached 
to their crimes, on Friday. the [7th 
instant. At eleven o'clock the four 
culprits were brought forth from the 
prison into the Castle-yard, and 
placed in a cart.: The awful proces- 
sion then advanced to the usual place 
of execution, alittle north of Lincoln. 
Marshall first ascended the scaffold, 
Sawyer next, Wakelin was third, and 
Atkinson was last. ‘They successively 
addressed a few words to the surround- 
ing multitude, hoping that their un- 
happy situation would serve as a 
waraing. Just before the moment of 
the seaifold falling, Atkinson turned 
to shake hands with Wakelin, and said 
a few words. Marshall, Sawver, and 
Wakelin, seemed to be dead in two 
minutes after they were turned off; 
but at that time, to the inconceivable 
horror of all around, Atkiniuson cried 
out, ‘© OA God! Oh God! TI cannot 
die, IT cannot die—lifit me up!” \m- 
mediately a soldier of thé Ggth regi- 
ment went to him, lifted bim tp a 
lithe, and then by hanging “at the 
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body, put the poor wretch out of his 
misery. This dreadful circumstance 
arose from the knot of the rope having 
got under the chin, when Atkinson 
turned to Wakelin, and not from any 
inattention of the officer, whose 
shocking duty it is to adjust the ropes. 


NORFOLK. 


A young woman, who was at ser- 
vice ina family at Gorlestun, lately 
came to Norwich, and procured a let- 
ter to be written for her to her parents, 
who live at Rackheath, in which she 
takes leave of them, declaring herself 
to be “ in good health, but very un- 
happy.”"—In the course of the same 
day, she was seen walking at a quick 
pace along the Rackheath road to- 
wards the church-yard, where she 
was found, about an hour after, in a 
state of total insensibility, reclining, 
with her head resting on her arm, 
against the grave of a young man, 
who had lately died of a scarlet fever, 
to whom, it was known, her affections 
had been engaged, and whose name 
(Nicholl) was signed to the letter 
above-mentioned, as if she had been 
married to him.—She was conveyed 
home to her parents, and shortly after 
expired. An inquest was taken, when 
it appeared that this unfortunate crea- 
ture, who was only 19 years of age, 
had destroyed herself by swallowing a 
quantity of laudanum. Verdict— 
Lunacy. 

An accident, attended with the fol- 
lowing very extraordinary citcum- 
stances, lately occurred at Norwicn. 
About six o'clock in the afternoon 
the driver of a post-chaise, extremely 
intoxicated, drove his horses most fu- 
riously round the sharp turn leading 
from Chapel-field into St. Giles’- 
street, when the wheels catching 
against a post at the corner of Mr. 
Day's house, the pole and splinter- bar 
were both snapped off by the shock, 
and the horses, thus freed from the 
carriage, ran down Bethel-street, with 
the pole and traces dragging at their 
heels.—At the end of this street their 
course was met by the iron gates of 
St. Peter's of Mancroft church-yard, 
through the left entrance of which 
(though not more than 38 inches in. 
width) the affrighted animals forced 
their passage, bringing in ther stritg- 
gle part. of the iron work to the 
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ground—then gallopping alon 
church-yard alley, pg. He tiie 
and astonishment of the beholder 
precipitated themselves down the 
flight of steps into the Market-place 
and fell at Mr. Ling's shop-door,— 
Mr. Trull, who unfortunately wag 
passing through the church-yard as 
the horses burst their way in, was 
knocked down by them: he received 
some severe cuts in the head, and was 
much bruised in the back, but is ina 
fair way of recovery.—The horses 
themselves sustained no very mate- 
rial injury. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


High Ti hursday the 16th, an 
extraordin bizh tide, accompanied 
by a boisterus north wind, and very 
tem pestuous’sea, swept away about 36 
yards in length of the outer wall of 
Clifiord’s Fort, at Tynemouth, which 
has stood since 1746. Some masses of 
stone were carried, by the force of the 
water, near thirty yards from the site 
of the wall. It also tore up and car- 
ried away some hundred tons of earth 
and grave! to the eastward ofthe fort, 
and destroyed the.blocks lately erected 
for laying down the frame of a new 
ship. This tide was also felt on the 
Lincolnshire coast. It bas done some 
damage to the embankment in differ- 
ent places, but particularly to the 
new bank in Skirbeck Parish, the 
quantity of five or six yards of which 
in ove place is completely carried 
away from the base. The sea flowed 
into the neighbouring corn lands to 
the depth of about six inches, but did 
no material damage. Early repara- 
tion was afforded by 100 hands with 
many carts on Thursday; but the in- 
jury. done to the bank by that morn- 
ing’s tide, it is supposed, will cost 
10004 On the Norfolk coast, near 
Lynn, we understand the same tide 
cid considerable damage to some new 
embankments. 

A curious wall of Roman masonry 
has lately been discovered by the 
workmen employed in digging the 
mound on which the Haif Moen bat- 
tery lately stood at Newcastle, in order 
to procure a firm foundation for the 
New Court.Houses for the county of 
Northumberland. It is situated thirty 
fat -below the surface, and is formed 
of fine hewn stone. Within a few 
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yards of the wall, two very large horns, 
resembling those of a stag, and the 
jaw bones of the animal, were found. 
Un digging further, a great number 
of large beams of solid oak, some 
perfectly sound, others as rotten as 
dust, lying in a variety of directions, 
have been met with. The above cir- 
cumstances have given rise to a varie- 
ty of.speculations as to the probability 
of the whole of that immetse moynd 
being the production of art, which, 
as usual, has been ascribed to the 
Romans; but it seems the most pro- 
bable conjecture, that the hill may 
have been heightened since that time, 
when the citadel, of which, as the 
Half Moon battery, it formed the 
principal defence, was built. 

Died.] Lately, in a garret, at Kirk- 
Jington, Carlisle, Jeremiah Grahame, 
aged 78. Though his personal estate 
amounted to at Jeast 50001. his annual 
expences during the last years of his 
life did not exceed five shillings, for 
his victuals were the eleemosynary 
contribution of his relations, and the 
last coat which he wore was coeval 
with his beard, being nearly sixty 
years old. 

At Newcastle, Mrs. Watkin; who, 
on being informed that her son was 
fighting in the street, ran thither; and 
on seeing one of the men fall, ex- 
claimed ‘* O my son!” and immedi- 
ately expired. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Oxford, July 7.—At half-past two 
this afternoon, Mr. Sadler, with his 
son, ascended in his balloon from 
Merton-meadows, amidst the accla- 
mations of an immense concourse of 
spectators, assembled from all parts of 
the surrounding country. It was vi- 
sible for a considerable time; and, 
after a voyage of about one hour and 
a half, descended in safety within a 
mile and a half of Stowe, the seat of 
the Marquis of Buckingham, a distance 
of twenty-four miles from Oxford.— 
Messrs. Sadiers arrived safely at Ox- 
ford in a post-chaise a little after two 
o'clock the next day (Sunday), with 
the balloon in another post-chaise fol- 
lowing them. It appears that the 
course taken by the balloon was almost 
due north-east, to the left of Ayles- 
bury, between that town and Bicester. 
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It floated directly over Winslow, in 
Bucks, having before swept off Moor 
Brill, &c. &c. The aéronauts, above 
Wooton, met with a contrary current 
of air, which detained them for a 
length of time, and compelied them 
to make a complete circle in the air. 
They then resumed their original 
course, and, after a transit of 2 hours 
and 29 minutes, alighted in a field be- 
longing to Mr. Marshall (a Quaker), 


in the parish of North Crawley, 


Bucks; by the assistance of whose 
people it was packed, without having 
received the slightest injury. The 
hurry and confusion occasioned by 
the people in the vicinity of the bal- 
loon on its ascension, caused Messrs. 
Sadie:s to forget the barometer, so 
that the true elevation could not be 
ascertained; the thermometer in the 
sun rose considerably, being once as 
high as 85. Their descent was beau- 
tiful and gradual for about three quar- 
ters of an hour. At first they ap- 
proached the earth where a uumber 
of nay-makers were at work, but who, 
though repeatedly hailed to take hoid 
of the ropes thrown out, were too 
much terrified by the new phenome- 
non to lend the adventurous travellers 
any assistance. From this they skim- 
med a wheat field, in which the car 
took the ground, and they rebounded 
about forty feet, and cleared the ad- 
joining hedge. The voyagers then 
threw out the grapling-iron with 
which they were provided, and, after 
dragging along the field (which was of 
barley) for some seconds, it brought 
them to anchor in a high quick-set 
fence, on this side of which the car 
rested in Buckinghamshire, while the 
balloon itself swung the. other side of 
the hedge into Bedfordshire. In this 
situation assistance was gradually pro- 
cured, the most adventurous and bold 
of the parishioners advancing first; 
and the balloon, car, &c. were pro- 
perly secured. The travellers only 
feit cold once, and their motion was 
extremely easy. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Bristol, Aug. 18.—Fire bas not for 
half a century presented jn this city a 
more awtul instance of its fury than 
on the premises of Messrs. Pyer and 
Co. druggists, in Redcli'f-street, yes- 
teray morning. Mrs. Pyer having 
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lain in only five weeks, fire was light- 
ed to air asmaii room, used both as a 
parlour and counting-house, which 
was divided from the shop by the only 
flight of stairs that-led to tne upper 
part of the dwelling-house. An ad 
joining court, kitchen, and warehouse, 
extending to Redcliff back, form the 
rest of the premises. In the above 
mentioned room, at a quarter-past 
seven, Mr Pyer had seated himself 
upon a stool to read a prescription 
just received; and in the act of quit 
ting it to go intothe shop, the stool 
fell against either a six-gallon bottle 
of spirits of turpentine, or one with 
three gallons of spirits of wine, which 
broke, and the contenis communica- 
ting with the fire-place, the whole 
room was instantly in a blaze. Mr. 
Pyer ran up stairs, followed by the 
flames, and got his wife from bed into 
the front-room-on the frst floor, and 
preceeded to seek for the rest of his 
family; but the flames had spread so 
rapidly as to fill the staircase and 
landing-places to the sky-light, which 
blew up, and all communication be- 
tween the front and back rooms was 
thus cut off. The situation of all the 
wretched inhabitants now becaie 
truly desperate. A child of 4 yeais old 
was thrown by a maid-servant, who 
jumped after it, from the first-story 
window into the street. The child's 
fall was broken, it is hoped, so as to 
prevent any serious injury; but the 
servant was much bruised, and con- 
veyed to the Infirmary. Mr. Moon, 
the shopman, after hanging by his 
hands from the second-story window 
several minutes, was taken down by a 
ladder, which also, with his assistance, 
rescued Mr.and Mrs. Pyer. Every 
possible exertion was made to extri- 
cate a nurse and two children from the 
upper back-room, but, alas! without 
success—for when in about two hours 
the ames were’sufficiently mastered, 
the reinains of the poor woman were 
found, with those of the newly-born 
infant on her bosom, and the other, 
of two years old, lying beside her, on 
the wreck of their bed, in a state too 
shocking for description! Her name 





was Reed, and aged about fifty-three 
years. The stock and furniture were 
insured; the house (the property of 
Mr. Frost, baker) was not. The prin- 
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cipal part of the account-books, and 
upwards of 2701. in cash-Rotes (pro. 
vided for a remittance to London) 
shared the destruction; which, piin- 
cipally through the exertions of Mr. 
Frost, jun. booksgller, who conducted 
a fire engife through the warehouse 
did not, providentally for the fitigh. 
bourhood, reach any part of a consi- 
derably greater store of combustible 
matter. 


About midnight of Wednesday and 
Thursday, | the 22° and 98d inst.) in 
consequence of the gates of the east- 
erp lock of Curberland bason, Bris- 
tol, having been left open, so great 
was the pressure of water against the 
inner gate of the western lock, that it 
gave way; but, fortunately, the out- 
ward gate resisted the momentum of 
flood through the lock, else the whole 
Gf the floating- ha: hour must havedis- 
charged itself into the Avon, and per- 
hay.s few oj the vessels mit (including 
about 86 West Indiamen) could. have 
escaped total destruction. The action 
aud re-action of the water occasioned 
great confusion among the vessels 
lying inthe bason. Among the num- 
ber was the schooner Ann, of London, 
the mate of which being suddenly 
awoke from sleep, attempred to jump 
upon the wharf, but feil into the bason, 
and was drowned. 

SUFFOLK. 

At Ipswich lamb fair, which began 
on Wednesday the 22d inst. there was 
by far a greater quantity of lambs 
than has appeared there for many 
years past; the quantity was supposed 
to exceed that at the fair of 1803 by 
at least 50,000. The prices of all va- 
ried very much according to . their 
condition and quality; but it may be 
said that the general prices of the 
Heath lambs were: from 16s. to 24s. 
each, very few indeed having. exceed- 
ed that sum. Generally speakibg, 
the bulk of the lanibs averaged from 
18s. to 21s. being for the most part, in 
consequence of the severity of the 
winter, in very low condition. 


The commissioners for improving 
the port of Ipswich have resolved to 
apply to Parliament for power to bor- 
row a larger sum of money than they 
are now enabled to dv, on security 0 
the rates and taxes payable by the act 
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of the 45th Geo. {II. in order to ex- 
pedite the improvements in the river. 
‘At the same time it was unanimously 
determined, that the rates and dues 
now payable on goods exported and 
imported shall not be increased. 


Died.} Among the unfortunate suf- 
ferers by the loss of the True Briton 
East Indiaman,.Mr. Robert Stedman, 
gd mate of that ship, and third son of 
‘the Jate John Stedman, Esq. of Pa- 
kenham, in this county. 

SUSSEX. 


The following very extraordinary 
affair lately occurred at Brighton. The 
serjeait-major of the South Glouces- 
ter Militia had behaved so exceeding- 
ly abrupt and improper to Lieutenant 
Wilson, in front of the regiment on 
the parade, that an order of confine- 
ment to his own room was the conse- 
quence. ‘The serjeant-major bas apart- 
ments adjoining the Guard-house ; 
and as Lieutenant Wilson was on duty 
that day, he discovered the serjeant 
major, regardless of the order that had 
been issued, walking backwards and 
forwards, and partially. stripped, in 
the. street, in front of the Guard- 
house. The licutenant pointed out 
tohim the folly of his conduct, and 
insisted upon bis retiring to his room, 
but which only induced an insulting 
andabusivereply. Lieutenant Bubb, 
of the same regiment, at this time 
joined Lieut. W. and being provoked 
at the continued insolence of the 
other, called out the guard then on 
duty, consisting of a serjeant, two cor- 
porals, and eighteen privates, and 
ordered thei to take the offender into 
custody, But this mandate, though 
supported by Lieut. W. strange to say, 
the guard refused to obey, and the 
astonishment of the Officers may be 
better conceived than expressed. A 
prompt and vigorous decision of ac- 
tion on their parts now became ab- 
solutely requisite. Lieutenant Bubb, 
therefore drew his sword, and threat- 
ened to run the serjeant-major through 
the body, if he ‘id not that instant 
retire, not to his own rooin, but to the 
Guard-house, as his latter conduct 
did not entitle him to such indulgence. 
This resolute demeanour somewhat 
daunted the serjeant-major; and as 
Lieutenant W. seized him by the col- 
Jay at the same instant, to the Guard- 
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house they hurried-him without cere- 
mony. This had scarcely been effected, 
when Captain Smith, the Captain of 
the day, arrived, who, on learning 
what happened, sent for the adjutant, 
and ordered him to appoint a fresh 
guard, and take the former into cus- 
tody, which was accordingly done, 
with the exception of the serjeant 
only, who was not considered so ma- * 
terially to blame. The serjeant-major, 
two corporals, and eighteen privates, 
were tried by a court-martial, and the 
result was, that the serjeant-major 
was to receive 300 tashes and to be 
broke, the two corporals 200, and to 
go in the ranks, and the eighteen pri- 
vates 200 each; but the former part of 
the sentence was remitted. 
. WARWICKSHIRE. 

Died.| At the Soho, near Birming- 
ham, where he was employed as a 
model-engraver, aged 64, Conrad 
Henry Cuchler, a native of Hesse 
Darmstadt. 

YORKSHIRE. 
~ It will confer an additional interest 
on the pleasingly pathetic poem of 
Edwin and. Emma, to know that the in- 
cidents happened precisely as. Mallet 
has described them, and that he alter- 
ed only the names of the unfortunate 
couple. This appears by documents 
annexed to a publication of some re- 
maining copies of Baskerville’s edition 
of the Poem, illustrated by six views 
on Stanemore, where the lovers lived 
and died, and of the commemorating 
tomb-stone over their mutual grave, 
drawn and etched by the tasteful hand 
of Mr.G. Arnald. The documents 
are a letter from the then Curate 
of Bowes, in this county, where the 
lovers were buried, and his register 
of the facts. Tothese Mr. Arnald has 
added _the following statement:— 
“The wife of the present parish clerk 
knew the sister. of Martha .Railton 
(Emma) well, and has often heard 
her mention them. The spot where 
they lived is well known; but no ves- 
tige of their habitation remains. On 
the scite of Wrightson's (Edwin's) 
house now stands the residence of one 
of the schoolmasters. It is remarkable 
that both families have left the neigh- 
bourhood; not the most distant rela- 
tive of either now remaining there. 
On the grave of the lovers is laid a 
square stone, which had bees the base 
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of a small cross, formerly standing in 
the church-yard, and removed to 
where it now lies by the people ef the 
place, in commemoration of their un- 
timely fate. The rudeness and frailty 
of this memorial has been amply com- 
pensated by the poet, who has reared 
them a monument more durable than 
brass, and which will perish only with 
the English language.” 


Died.) At Leeds, aged 70, the Rev. 
W. Sheepshanks, M.A. formerly Fel- 
low and Tutor of St. John’s-college, 
Cambridge; B.A. 1766; M.A. 1769; 
Prebendary of Carlisle; Rector of 
Ovington, in Norfolk; Curate of the 
Perpetual Curacy of Sebram, in Cum- 
berland; and Minister of St. John’s, 
Leeds. As a tutor he bad the honour 
of educating some of the most exalted 
characters inthe empire; viz. Lord 
Ellenborough, Sir Soulden Lawrence, 
Dr. Tomline, Bishop of Lincoln, &c. 
He was also the intimate friend of the 
Jate Dr. Paley and the Archbishop of 
York. 

SCOTLAND. 


A melancholy accident lately hap- 
pened at Milton Mills, near Stirling. 
A young girl, about ten years of age, 
was jumping over the mill lead, be- 
tween the heck and the wheel, at the 
time the mill was going, when her foot 
slipped, and she was carried through 
the wheel. Her body was mangled in 
a shocking manner. 

There was a violent storm of thun- 
der, lightning, and hail, at Penrith, in 
the early part of the month. Con- 
‘siderable damage was done by :the 
lightning: a barn, containing ten cart 
loads of hay, belonging to Mr. Mar- 
tindale, of Gutter-lane: and a stack, 
the property of Sir F, Vane, at Hut- 
ton hall, were both set on fire, and 
entirely consumed. . A horse and five 
lambs were killed ina field near Pen- 
rith. Several of the hail-stones mea- 
sured two inches in circumference,— 
Same day the lightning- descended 
upon the thrashing mill at Spring- 
field, near Mid Calder, Edinburgh, 
which communicating to the offices, 
the whole were entirely burned to the 
ground. 

During a thunder-storm at Glasgow, 
on Sunday the 5th, about a quarter 
past four, the lightning struck the top 
of the monument of Lord Nelson, and 
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materially injured that elegant strigs 
ture. On the north side, the colunin 
is torn open for more than twetity feet 
from the top, and several of the stoner 
have been thrown down, On the west 
side, the effects of the destrdctive 
fluid are visible in more than ‘ne 
place ; and, on the south side, there 
is a rent in the column as far down as 
the head of the pedestal. me 

Died.} At Paisley, aged 73, Mr. 
Hugh Simm. He was a native of that 
town; and, though bred a mechanic, 
at an early period of life discovered 
so strong an inclination after literary 
pursuits, that, without the assistance 
of — teacher, he made considerable 

roficiency in the study of the Latin 
anguage, &c. The discovery of this 
invincible propensity to literature, as 
well as aptness to learn, joined to a 
religious: turn of mind, induced the 
late celebrated Dr.Witherspoon, when 
he left Paisley, to take him along with 
him to America; where, in Princetoa- 
college, New Jersey (over which the 
learned Doctor presided, devoting bis 
attention to the study of the learned 
languages, he became a Studént in 
Divinity. The unfortunate revo- 
lutionary war, however, soon breaking 
out, his literary progress was unaveid- 
ably interrupted, and his connexida 
with bis patron broken off, as their 
political sentiments respecting Ameri- 
can independence happened to be ex- 
tremely opposite. Dr. Witherspoon, 
as it is well known, at an early period 
of the contest, becamé a Member 
of Congress, and, by his writings, 
speeches, and other active exertions, 
contributed in no small degree toward 
the separation of the colonies ‘from 
the mother country ; while Mr, Simm, 
in his humble sphere, became warmly 
devoted to the royal cause. 


IRELAND. 


A most singular and miracdlous 
escape from imminent danger took 
place on Monday the 16th of July.— 
A boy, whose aye, to appearance, May 
be from 15 to 18 years, who is also a 
little deficient in intellect, on:the sab- 
bath wight preceding, owing fo. some 
threats from his parents, who reside 
near Brodick-bay, in Arran, ran off 
to the shore, got into a small boat, and 
pushed out tosea, without éither sail, 
oar, or rudder; and, as he wéat off 
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unobserved, no person knew where to 
follow him. The wind being off shore, 
he could not return again, and was 
drifted about all night. On Monday 
morning, a brisk gale sprung up from 
the west, carried him completely out 
from the land, and exposed him to the 
tossing waves of a sea, so heavy that 
some of the wherries returned back 
again to the harbour that morning, 
not daring to venture out. However, 
he had the precaution, as he himself 
selates, of laying hold with his hands, 
and remaining steady in the boat. In 
this perilous state he continued till 
about eleven or twelve o'clock in the 
forenoon, when he was driven onshore 
near Ardrossan, almost speechless,— 
The direct distance that he was driven 
is computed to be from twenty to 
twenty-four miles. 

The Leinster Journal, under the 
date of Dublin, August 21, contains 
the following statement: *f On Thurs- 
day last was lodged in the county of 
Kilkenny gaol, by V’m. Izod, Esq. 
High Sheriff, the bodies of J. Dunphy, 
of Coolah, and P. Lawler, of Balls- 
coob, both in this countv, the former 
having been killed, and the latter bad- 
ly wounded, in an attack upon the 
house of T. Codd, of Kilrees On 
Wednesday night the High Sheriff 
for the county of Kilkenny, having 
previously received notice that the 
house of T. Codd would be attacked 
by a numerous and daring banditti, 
he had but time sufficient toarm him- 
self and four confidential men, with 
whom he instantly repaired to the 
destined spot, and there disposing of 
himself and party, waited jn cool and 
silent anxiety for the moment of at- 
tack, which began about an hour after 
their arrival, by a body of 12 or 14 of 
those ruffians forcing open the doer, 
demanding from the owner bis arms, 
and threatening, with the most blas- 
phemous imprecations, burning: and 
murder in case of refusal, which was 
fortunately prevented by a spirited 
and vigorous resistance from the High 
Sheriff, by which the two persons 
above-mentioned fell victims; and 
thus the lives and property of an ho- 
hest and industrious family were pre- 
sefved. Yesterday morning Patrick 
Lawler died in the county gaol, from 
the wounds he received on the above 


night. Another of the party died of 
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his wounds, but his body has not been 
found.” ate 5 3 
Extract of a letter from Clonmel in 
Tipperary, Aug. 18.—‘** Mr. Maken, 
a gentleman of considerable landed 
property, had let some land, contrary 
to the wishes of some of the peasantry; 
on his return home one evening lately, 
he was way-laid, and murdered with 
the most horrid barharity, Another 
gentleman, returning home, was shot 
in the back; seven slugs were lodged, 
and he diéd on the spot. A poor man, 
with his family, were murdered in his 
cabin, and then burned, merely from 
the pique of their Catholic neighbours 
(they being protestants).—The Assizes 
are held here quarterly. [n the short 
time that I have been here, fourteen 
criminals have been hanged for mur- 
der. The Sessions began yesterday, 
and the Calendar announces 163 pri- 
soners to be tried. Provisions were 
never known so bigh; but whiskey is 
reduced from a guinea to 8s. per gal- 
lon. There are two sets of disturbers, 
who meet in the Mountain, opposite 
the barracks, who have pitehed battles; 
they are called Carravats and Shano- 
vests. Their chief aim is to steal fire- 
arms and horses from: gentlemen who 
go shooting.” 


a 
DEATHS ABROAD, 


At Muscat, in Persia, in the 23d 
year of his age, Wm.Chicheley Bunce, 
Esq. British Resident at that place for 
the East-India Company: to which 
appointment he was very lately pro- 
moted by the Government of Bombay. 
He was the only son of Mr.W. Bunce, 
of Northiam, in Sussex, and nephew 
to R. C, Plowden, Esq. director.—His 
superior abitities, and rectitude of 
conduct, obtained him the most re- 
putable patrons, and every honourable 
distinction in the service that his youth 
would admit of. 

Lately, at Paris, the celebrated 
Madame Recamier, so much admired 
for her beauty on her visit to the Bri- 
tish metropolis, about nine years 


ago. 

"Death of the Queen of Prussta.—On 
the 25th-of June, her Majesty the 
Queen arrived at Hohenzierietz, at the 
country seat of her father, the Duke 
of Mecklenberg Strelitz. On the 30th, 
her Majesty was attacked with a fever 
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and an eppression in the chest, and 
three days after it was discovered that 
she had an abscess in her lungs, which 
had broke. All the means. in the 
power of medicine were carefully em- 
ployed, but her difficulty of breathing 
daily increased, accompanied with 
spasms, which at length terminated 
fatally. On the 18th, his Majesty was 
informed, by a special messenger, 
that the recovery of the Queen was 
despaired of, and that she was ex- 
tremely anxious to see her spouse and 
her children once more. His Majesty 
and family arrived at an early hour on 
the 19th, and found his spouse already 
in the agenies ef death. Shé saw him 
and her children, and breathed her 
last at nine o'clock in the morning. 
The lng returned to Charlottenburg, 
deeply afflicted at the calamity. In 
October 1806, this unfortunate prin- 
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cess was in the prime of life and 
beauty. In that fatal month when 
her misguided husband was induced 
to try the validity of the long-fanyd 
Prussian tactics against those of the 
French Emperor, Napoleon who way 
then in the field, said to Berthier, 
‘* Marshal, they give us a rendezvons 
of honour for the 8th. A Frenchman 
we know never refuses a challenge of 
this description; but as they say a 
handsome queen is there, who desires 
to see battles, let us be polite and 
match immediately for Saxony.” Na- 
poleon was correctly informed; for 
the Queen of Prussia was with the 
army, equipped like an Amazon. {i 
appears, said the French bulletin, like 
the frenzied Armida, in Tasso, setting 
fire to her own palace. Her Majesty 
was born the 10th of March 1746, and 
married Dec. 24, 1793. 


ES 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
JuLY 25, to AUGUST 2], 1810, inclusive. 


[Extracted from the London Gazette. }-----The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


SHWELL J. W. Colchester, grocer, 

(Pocock, Ely-place). Ackland N. 
Union-street, worsted-maker, (Pophin, 
Dean-street). Anderson J. Gateshead, 
Durham, grocer, (Bell and Co. Bow- 
lane). - 

Biddell J. Birmingham, factor, (Wil- 
liams, Staple-Inn). Barnes H. Wolver- 
hampton, milliner, (Webb and Co. Bir- 
mingham). Bolton R. Horton, calico-ma- 
nufacturer, (Evans, Hatton-garden). Been 
E. Parliament-street, milliner, (Dixon and 
Co. Paternoster-row). Brill W. Wood- 
bridge, butcher, (Moore, W oodstock-street). 
Bucknell S. Great Grimsby, merchant, 
(Lambert, Gray’s-Inn-square). Ballin S. 
Wotton-under-edge, Gloucester,  silver- 
smith, (Shephard and Co. Bedford-row). 
Bracken R. Williams T.-and Bracken L. 
Lothbury, flannel-manufacturers, (Reardon 
and Co. Corbet-court). Berridge W. 
Maiden-lane, hosier, (Taylor, Gray’s-Inn). 
Briggs G. J. Gravesend, slopseller,*( Burt 
and Co. John-street). Baker W. Sandgate, 
ship-builder, (Rigby and Co. Chatham- 
place). Bull T. Wadhurst, shopkeeper, 
(Fourle and Co. Doughty-street). Bowler 
E. Edgeware, baker, (Langley, Plumbtree- 
street). Boreman T. Bunhill-row, calico- 
glazer, (Edwards and Go. Great Russell- 
street). Burrough M. New Sarum, banker, 

Blake and Co. Essex-street)- Buckhurst 
. Hammersmith, Carpenter, (Hall and Co. 


Salter’s-hali). Bfown J. A: and Brown C, 
Nicholas-lane, merchants, (Palmer and Co, 
Copthall-court). 

Cooper M. South Shields, merchant, 
(Bell and Co. Bow-lane). Child T. B. 
Neath, Glamorgan, tanner, (Cardale and 
Co. Gray’s-Inn). Cockill W. and Nowell 
W. Dewsbury, curriers, (Crosley, Holborn. 
court). Cuthbert J. Brixton, Surrey, 
shopkeeper, (Vincent, Bedford-str.). Col- 
lett J. jun. Halesworth, tailor, (Cufaude, 
Halesworth). Clark W. Waterlane, mer- 
chant, (Winbolt, Fore-street). Champion 
P. Darnall, Sheffield, victualler, (Thurgar, 
Sheffield). Corbett W. Tokenhouse-yard, 
insurance-broker, (Reardon and Co. Corbet- 
court). , | : 

Dickins T.South-street, tailor, (Dawson 
and Co. Warwick-street) Davis P. Bird- 
ham, Sussex, baker, (Few, Henrietta-str.) 
Dulin T. St. Margaret’s Hill, jeweller, 
(Searle, Child’s-place). Dawson J. Craven- 
buildings, scrivenér, (Saunders, Scot’s-yard). 
Dalzell A. Great Ailie-street, Goodman’s- 
fields, merchant, (Warrand and Co. Castle- 
court), Drake F. Plymouth-Dock, baker, 
(Elworthy, Plymouth-Dock). Dawes J. 
Noble W. Croft R. H. and Barwick R. 
Paljl-mall, bankers, (Clayton and ‘Co. New- 
square). Davies P. G. Philpot-lane, coffee- 


merchant, (Wasbrough, Warnford-court). _ 
Downend’ S. Sheffield, grocer, -(Battye, 


Chancery-lane). Davies M.- Liverpool; 
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eeper, (Hurd, Inner-temple) Dur- 
seepheo | Birmingham, grocer, ( Wil- 
liams, Staple-Inn). : 

Elsstrand D. and Valley S. Kingston- 
upon-Hull, mérchants, (Sykes and Co. 
New-Inn),' Earl J. Uxbridge shopkeeper, 
(Reardon and Co. Corbet-court). 

Freeman D.Sykes W. and Freeman J. 
Bermondsey, and also of Bristol, leather- 
factors, (Gatty and Co. Angel-court). Fau- 
det S: H. Sun-str., warehouseman, (How- 
ard and Co. Jewry-street). Fullager G. 
Church row, Hampstead, corn and coal- 
merchant, ( Williams, Cursitor-street). Fell 
H. Watling-street, Manchester-warehouse- 
man, (Courteen, Walbrook). Fea J. 
Crown-court, Threadneedle-str., merchant, 
T. and C. Frost, Hull). Fleming W. Bir- 
mingham, timber-merchant, (Owen and 
Co. Bartlett’s-buildings). 

Gould J. Harvington, paper-manufac- 
turer, (Cardale and Co. Gray’s-Inn). Gib- 
son R, Leicester-street, victaaller, (Allen, 
Carlisle-street). Gammes C. Axminster, 
Devon, draper, (Adams, Old Jewry). 

Haigh W. Halifax, grocer, (Hodgson, 
Surrey-street). Hodgkinson G. Notting- 
ham, cotten-spinner, (Allsopp and Co. 
Nottingham). Hook J. Bermondsey New 
Road, victualler, (Orchard, Hatton-garden), 
Hampton J.Woolwich, upholsterer, (Isaacs, 
Bury-str.). Henning D. Leicester-square, 
upholsterer, (Morton, Gray’s-Inn). Har- 
rison:H, York, rope-maker, (Sykes and Co. 
New-Inn) Howarth P. Sowerby-bridge, 
near Halifax, dealer, (Huxley, Temple). 
Hartuff E. George-street, Adelphi, mer- 
chant, (Wybourn and Co, Craig’s-court). 
Hobley W. Manchester, dealer, (Ellis, 
Chaucery-lane). Hamilton C: Windsor, 
linen-draper, (Jones, Martin’s-lane). Healey 
S. Liverpool, merchant, (Avison, Hanover- 
street). Hancock A. Sheffield, grocer, 
(Battye, Chancery-lane). Hopkins J. 
Frome, tailor, (Foulkes and Co. Gray’s- 
Inn). Higgins W. Newport, Salop, stock- 
ing-manufacturer, (Price and Co. Old 
Buildiags). Hickton H. Stockport, vic- 
tualler, (Cooper and Co. Southampton- 
buildings). . Hathaway W. Rodborough, 
clothier,( Cons‘able, Sy mou:’s-Inn). Hewett 
T. Dowding J. and Hewett J. Ciothfair, 
clothiers, (Holmes and Co. Clement’s-lnon). 
Hassall W. Manchester, grocer, (Ellis, 
Chancery-lane). Holmes C. Bull-Head- 
court, haberdasher, (Hughes, --Christ- 

church-passage). Hitchener W. H. Hen- 
ley-upon-Thames, linen-draper, (Mayo and 
* Co. Gray’s-Inn-square). 

Imeson, W. Prince’s-row, Whitechapel- 
road, coal-merchant, (Anthony, Hatton- 
garden). Jackman S. Wendover, linen- 
draper, (Jesse, Princes-street). Jones T. 
Colmore-row, Birmingham, tailor,,(Con- 
stable, Symond’s-Inn), 


_ Bankruptcies. 
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Keymer R. Colchester, victualler, (Whit- 
ton, Great Jamés-streét). ‘Kerigan J. Liver- 
pool, boot and shoe-imaker, (Meddowcroft, 
Gray’s-Inn). Kopp F. C, Garden-row, 
Old-street-road, cutler, (Jones and Co, 
New-court, Crutched-friars). Kellitt, D. 


‘Leeds, butcher, (Robinson, Essex-street). 


Key J.. J. Gill-street, Lime-house, mer- 
chant, (Llewellyn, Fleet-street ), 

Lloyd. W. Bristol, merchant, (B. and O. , 
Smith, Bristol). Lavender J. Yeovil, So- 
merset, gardener, (Blandford, King’s-bench- 
walks). Laycock T. Minories, slopseller, 
(Adams, Old Jewry). Lawn B. Weedon 
Beck, Northampton, hawker, (Agar, Fur- 
nival’s-Inn). Lumb W. and T. Leeds, 
cabinet-makers, (Crosley, Holborn-court). 
Lande A. Leadenhall-street, hardwareman, 
(Hartley, New Bridge-street). 

- Martell J. L. Lower Thames-street, mer- 
chant, (Crowder and Co. Frederick-place). 
Masset W .W otton-under-edge, Gloucester, 
linen-draper, (Shephard and Co. Bedford- 
row). Mummery R. Mavket-street; Mar-. 
gate, merchant, (Newcombe, Vine-street). 
Munt T. Wallingford, Berks, fellmonger, 
(Price and Co. Lincoin’s-Inn). Mitchell J. 
Titchfield, linen-draper, (Willis and Co. 
Warnford- court). Mallalieuw W. and G. 
Manchester, cotton-wool dealers, (Milne 
and Co. Temple). Morgan J. Coppice- 
row, Clerkenwell, victualler, (Vandereom 
and Co. Bush-lane). Moore H. Bromley, 
tailor, (Young, Symond’s-Inn), 

Noakes T. Frith-street, pastry-cook, 
(Arrowsmith, Little Carter-lane). Norton 
J. Bloxham, Oxford, intiholder, (Meyrick 
and Co. Red Lion-square). Northam J. 
St.. Thomas the Apostle, Devon, iron- 
founder, (Street and Co. Philpot-lane). 
Slewman A. Frith--treet, printer, (Sherwin, 
Great James-street). Newman J. Cornhill, 
merchant, (Rivington, Fenchturch-street- 
buildings). 

Organ D. Bristol, broker, (James, Gray’s- 
Inn-square). 

Philipps T. and Philipps J. jun. Milford, 
merchants, (Wadeson and Co. Austin- 
fiiars). Pearson R. Tenterden, Kent, draper, 
(Payne and Co. Aldermanbury). Pearson 
J. Hydes Cross, Manchester, grocer, (Bour- 
dillon and Co. Little Friday-street). Porter 
T. Union-court, merchant, (Parnther and 
Son, London-street).. Philipps T. Milford, 
Philipps J. Old City Chambers, merchants, 
(Hillyard and Co. Copthall court). Phipps 
R. Maidstone, linen-draper, (Moore, Wood- 
stock-street).. Powell J. Halifax, York, 
dealer in salt, (Wiglesworth, Gray’s-Inn). 
Pritchard G. New-street, bricklayer, (Chip- 
pendale, Great Queen-strect), Paul J. 
Paddington-street, pawn-broker, (Fiske, 
Palsgrave-place). Pickering J. Halliwell, 
Lancaster, and Platt E. Little Bolton, cot- 
ton-spinners, (Edge, Inner-Temple). Pitt 
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J.Coleman-street, auctioneer, (Wasbrough, 
Warnford-court). 

Read R. Lothbury, factor, (Gregson and 
Co. Angel-court). Rowlandson .S. and 
Isaac E. Cheapside, warehousemen, (Pitches 
and Co. Swithin’s-lane). Randall J. Dean- 
street, upholsterer, (Seymour and Co, 
Margaret-street). Rawlinson A. and Bagot 
T. Liverpool, merchants, (Atkinson, Chan- 
cery-lane). Rayner J. Homer-street, builder, 
(Eastabrooke, Haymarket). Ruffey B. 
New Bond-street, tailor, (Stevenson, New- 
square). Rowlandson S. Isaac E. and 
Brien W. Cheapside, warehousemen, 
(Wiltshire and Co. Old Broad-street). 

Smith J. Witherton, victualler, (Foulkes 
and Co. Gray’s-Inn). Sharpe J. Great 
Peter-street, baker, (Fitzgerald, Leman- 
street). Strickland S. Richmond-green, 
tailor, (Rivers, Garlick-hall). Sykes W. 
White-lion-street, seed-factor, (Courteen, 
Walbrook). Smalipiece A. Liverpool, 
milliner, (Mayhew, Symond’s-Inn). Saun- 
ders J, Watlirg-street, warehouseman, 
(Tilson, Chatham-place). Slater T. King- 
ston-upen-Hull, merchant, (Elli, Chan- 
cery-lane). Strack W. Pancras-lane, mer- 
chant, (Hackett, Bearbinder lane). Scutt B. 
Brighthelmstone, builder, (Barber, Chan- 
cery-lane). Sheppard G. Frome Selwood, 
clothier, (Williams, Red Lion-squ ) Spils- 
bury C. Angel-court, printer, (Stephens, 
Sion College-gardens). Self G. Fenchurch- 
street, grocer, (Kearsey and Co. Bishops- 
gate-street). 





[Avousr 


Twibill J. Macclesfield-street, builder 
(Sweet and’ Co, King’s Bench Walks), 
Twallin J. Ludgate-hill, innkeeper, (Owen 
and Co. Bartlett’s-buildings). TaborJ. C, 
Colchester, metchant, (Pocock, Ely-place), 
Thompson J. Colchester, grocer, (Milton 
and Co. Knight-Rider-street).. Taylor G. 
Sheffield, cordwainer, (Bigg, Hatton.gar. 
den). Tierney J. Bishopsgate-street, mer: 
chant, (Blunt and Co. Old Bethlem). 

Westerman F. Manchester, cotton. 
spinner, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Wheatley 
G. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, (Ed- 
munds, Exchequer Office of Pleas). Wild 
W. Budge-row, warehouseman, (Ellis, 
Chancery-lane), Whitnell J. Arthur str., 
Golden-lane, victualler, (Marson, Church. 
row, Newington Butts). Woodman, W. 
Lime-street-square, merchant, (Pasmore, 
Warnford-court). Wild W. and DaltonJ. 
Manchester, dealers in twist, (Ellis, Chan- 
cery-lane). Worth M. Dowgate-hill, sta- 
tioner, (Evitt and Co. Haydon-square), 
Williams ‘fT. Monythusleyne, coal mer- 
chant, (Sweet and Co. King’s-bench-walks.) 
Wyatt J. Mitre-court, wholesale-stationer, 
(Pullen, Fore-street). Westerman ‘W. 
Manchester, cotton-spinner, (Ellis, Chan- 
cery-lane). Wheeler J. Andover, mercer, 
(Bremridge, Inner Temple). Weale P. 
de Hereford, tailor, ( Pewtriss, Gray’s- 
nn). 

Zagury S Great Prescott-street, mer- 
chant, (i'almer and Co. Copthall-court), 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


Grand Junction Canal, 231/. per share. 

Leicestershire & Northamptonshire Unidn, 
1157. ditto. 

Grand Union, 61. per share prem. 

Wilts and Berks ditto, 58/. per share. 

Kennet and Avon ditto, 44/. ditto. 

Thames and Medway, 51/. per share prem, 

Croydon ditto, 442 ditto 

Grand Surrey ditto, 762. ditto. 

Huddersfield ditto, 402. ditto 

Rochdale ditto, 514. ditto. 

Lancaster ditto, 28/7. 10s. ditto. 

Eilesmere ditto, 751. ditto. 

Worcester and Birmingham, 5/. to 61. per 

share prem. 

London Dock, 125/. per cent. 

West-India ditto, 1661. ditto. 

Cemmercial ditto, 86/. per share prem. 

Strand Bridge, 3i. to 52. per share discount. 

Vauxhall ditta, 5/. to 67. ditto. 

Commercial Road, 55/. per share prem. 


L. Wotre and 


August 21, 1810 


East India Branch of the Commercial, 4/.do. 
Great Dover Street ditto. 84. ditto. 
Highgate Archway, 9/. 10s. to 104. ditto. 
East London Water Works, 2201. per sh. 
West Middlesex (new shares) ditto, 50/.do. 
South London ditto, 27/. ditto. 

York Buildings ditto, 50/. ditto. 

Kent ditto, 41/. per share prem. 
Colchester, 48/. ditto. 

Holloway ditto, 3/. ditto. 

London Institution, 80/. per share. 

Surrey ditto, 102. per share discount. 
Russell ditto, par. ‘ 
Auction Mart ditto, 75/. per share prem. 
Globe Fire and Life Insurance, 127/, pr.sh. 
Imperial ditto, 762. ditto. 

Albion, 604. ditto 

Eagle, 10s. per share discount. 

Hope, 10s. ditto. 

Atlas, 10s. ditto. 

Rock, 21s. per share prem. 


Co. Canal, Deck, & Stock Brokers. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


INHE most sanguine expectation relative to the approaching harvest will scarcely 
T" fall short‘of reality.. Every where, excepting in very few ‘districts; where the com 
has beén laid by the late storms, and this mostly in the north of Erigland, thé produce 
will be abundant. Owing, probably to this cause, a late fall in-the price of grain took 
place, and the consequent partial fall of bread, which is a circumstance rather ‘utiusual 
just before harvest. ‘The late fair weather has considerably mended the appearatice of 
the crops in general, but hay continues high, and the second crops are ‘not likely to 
repay the unusual scantiness of the first. Ones 


Price of meat in Smithfield Market :—Beef, 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d ;—Mutton, 4s. 8d. to. 
5s. 8d.;—Veal, 4s. 8d. to 5s. 8d. ;—Pork, 5s. 8d. to 6s, 8d.—Lamb, 4s, 4d. to 63, 6d. 


Middlesex, Aug. 25. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 1 40lbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Aug. 18, 1810. 





































































































































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES, 
Wheat} Kye Barley | Oats Wheat) Rye. Barley, Oats. 
s. dis. djs. djs. d. s. dis. dl gs o'diis. ods 
Middsx.}119 7 40 10] 34 Essex ..eeeeeJ116 0} 49. 0] 47° 9133: 6 
Surrey |123 4] 56 0} 48 0} 39 Kent ........|108 3) 56. 0} 49 6/s2-3 
Hertford}105 6] 56 6) 42 3} 34 Sussex ......(115 4 31°6 
Bedford 108 6} 65 8] 45 0} 30 Suffolk ......|114 11 88 3)81.-8 
Huntin./113 9 42 4) 27 Cambridge .e..j111 9148 2 21.9 
Northa.|113 0} 62 0} 44 8} 28 Norfolk ....%.}t11 3/58 0} 46 7/24. 5 
Rutland|111. 6 47 6 Lincoln ......j111 5 49° 1/85-11 
Leicest.|/103 5} 63 1] 41 11 York ..eee02-)/103 5) 68 O| S7 4)27.112 
Natting, 112 4 60 4| 40 0 Durham eeeeee 108 5 57 1 38 0 
Derby | 97 8 Northumberland}100 41 62 6] 52 0135..3 
Stafford |109 11 49 10 Cumberland ..| 98 11) 59 4] 56 2}95 8 
Salop |126 4) 85 10) 58 10 Westmorland . .|104 0/64 0} 51 2/36 2 
Herefor}133 10) 64 0} 57 11 Lancaster ....{112 8 47 430 8 
Wor'st. 120 4 50 9 37 Chester ..-...{108 2 37.1 
Warwic|122 10 48 7| $7 Flint ........j140 9 69 6/29 0 
Wilts |114 8 47 2) 34 Denbigh . ...4.|127 \S 65 5)35 2 
Berks {121 9 42 9] 33 Anglesea ......j100 0 50 0|26 0 
Oxford |120 8 45 4| 34 Carnarvon ....j102 & 54 8/24 8 
Bucks {116 4 42 6) 34 Merioneth ....{107* 8 60 632 0 
Brecon |153 6|————-| 64 0} 32 Cardigan......|109 9 56 0} ee 
Montgo.}117 7 - 29 Pembroke ....|109 6|/———| 71 9/24 9 
Radnor. |138 8|———] 59 1] S2 10|Carmarthen,...|114 0 84 O22 oO 
Glamorgan ....{129 0 62 O32 11 
a Joucester ....|132 9 51 71/32 10 
Somerse:......J181 9 460/24 8 
Average of England and Wales. Monmouth . ..../125 10 | ame 
Wheat 116s.2d.; Rye Gis.1d.; Barley}jDevon........J/123 10 56 1/31, 4 
51s. 4d.; Oats Sis. 7d.; BeansjCornwall......]120 6 54 11/52. 0 
563. 2d.; Pease 57s. Sd.; OatmealfjDorset........{121 8 51 3} —— 
53s. 10d. Hants ..-seeeefl18 2 48 9135 10 














BILL of MORTALITY, from JULY 95, to AUGUST 21, 1810. 





CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2 and. 5 - 228] 60 and 70 - 93 
Males 785 1521 Males, 703 1878 5 and 10+ 76) 70 and 80 - 68 
Females 736 Femalés 675 10 and 20'- 46] 80 and 90 - 28 


Whereof havedied under two years ould 465 20 and 30 - 64]90 and10e- 5 


"80 and 40 - 121 
Peck Loaf, 53.84, 53.8d, 53.9d. 58.84. - 40° and’ 50 + 107 


Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per ib. 50 and 60+ 79 





Between 
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